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INTUODITCTIOiV, 


THE EHULEUA-IT STATES- 


The three Native States of Patiala, Jind and Nabha in the Punjab 
are collectively known as the Phulkian States. They are the most important 
of the cis-Sutlej States, having a total area of 7,599 square miles, with a 
population (1901) of 2,176,644 souls, and a gross annual revenue of 
Rs. 88,00,000. The main area of this group of States lies between 74® 
and 77° E. and 29® and 31° N. It is bounded on the north by the Dis- 
trict of Ludhiana, on the east by Ambala and Karnfil, on the south by 
Rohtak and Hissar, and on the west by the Ferozepore District and the 
Faridkot State. This area is the ancestral possession of the Phulkian houses. 
It lies mainly in the great natural tract called the Jangal ‘ Desert or Forest,’ 
but stretches north-east intothat known as the Pawidh, or ‘East,’ and south- 
wards across the Ghaggar into the Nardak, while its southernmost tract, 
round the ancient town of Jfnd, claims to lie within the sacred limits of the 
Kurukshetra. This vast tract is not however the exclusive property of the 
States, for in it lie several islands of British territory, and the State of Maler 
Kotla dovetails into the centre of its northern border. On the other hand 
the States hold many outlying villages in British territory. Nevertheless the 
three States, as a group, hold a comparatively continuous area,' though indi- 
vidually each resembles Brunswick or the County of Cromarty, its terri- 
tory being scattered and inextricably intermingled with that of its sister 
States. Besides its share in the ancestral possessions of the PhulkiiSn 
houses,. Patiala holds a considerable area in the Simla Hills acquired in 
1815. In addition to these possessions, the three States hold a fairly 
compact block of outlying territory in the south-east of the Punjab, between 
75® and 76° E. and 27° and 28* N. This block is bounded on the north by 
Hissar, on the east by Rohtak and Gurgaon, and on the south and west 
by Rajputana. Each of the States received a part of this territorv as a 
reward for its services in the Mutiny. 

The ruling families of the Phulkian States are descended from Phul, their 
eponym, from whom are also descended the great feudal, but not ruling., 
families of Bhadaur and Malaud, and many others of less importance. Col- 
laterally again the descendants of Phul are connected with the rulers of 
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Intrdduction. 


[ Part a. 


Phulkian States. ] 

Fandkot, the extinct Kaithal family and the feudatories of Arnaulf, Jhumba, 
Siddhuwal, and, north of the Sutlej, Atari. These numerous branches of a 
vigorous stock belong to the great Siddhu-Barfir tribe, the most powerful Jat 
tribe south of the Sutlej, and claim descent from Jajsal, a Bhatti Kajpiit, who, 
having founded the State of Jaisalmer in 1180 A.D., was driven from his king- 
dom by a rebellion and settled near Hissar. Hemhel, his son, sacked that town 
and overran the country up to Delhi, but was repulsed by Shams-ud-Din 
Altamash. Subsequently however in 1212 A.D. that ruler made him gover- 
nor of the Sirsa and Bhatinda country. But his great-grandson Mangalrio 
having rebelled against the Muhammadan sovereign of Delhi was beheaded at 
Jaisalnier. His grandson sank to Jat status by contracting a marriage with a 
woman of that class, and though the great Siddhu-Barar tribe in the ensuing 
centuries spread itself far and wide over the Malwa country up to and even 
beyond the Sutlej, the descendants of Khiwa fell into poverty and obscurity, 
until one of them, Sanghar, with a few followers entered the service of the 
Emperor Babar. Sanghar himself fell at Panipat in 1526 A.D., but the 
emperor rewarded his devotion by granting his son Baryarn the ckaudhriyat 
or superintendency of the waste country south-west of Delhi, and thus restor- 
ed the fortunes of the family. This grant was confirmed by Humayun, but 
Baryarn in 1560 fell fighting against the Muhammadan Bhattis, at once the 
kinsmen and hereditary foes of the Siddhu tribe. Baryarn was succeeded 
as chaudhri by his son Mahraj and his grandson Mohan, who were both 
engaged in constant warfare with the Bhattis until the latter was compelled 
to Hee to Hansi and Hissir, whence he returned with a considerable force 
t'f his tribesmen, defeated the Bhattis at BedowAl, and at the advice of tli© 
•Sikh Guru Har Govind founded Mahraj in the Ferozepore District. 


But the unceasing contest with the Bhattis was soon renewed and Mohan 
and his son, Rnp Chand, were killed by them in a skirmish about 1618. His 
second son, Kiila, succeeded to the chaudhriytt and became the guardian of 
Phul and Sandali, the sons of Rnp Chand. Phul, whose name means 
' blossom,’ was blessed by the Guru Har Govind, and from him many noble 
houses trace their descent. He left six sons, of whom Taloka was the 
eldest, and from him are descended the families of Jind and Nabha. From 
RAma, the second son, sprang the greatest of the Phulkian houses, that of 
Patiala. The four other sons only succeeded to a small share of their 
father’s pcssessions. 


Phul had in 1627 founded and given his name to the village which is 
now an important town in the Nabha State. His two elder sons founded 
Bhaf Rupa, still held jointly by the three States ; and R4ma also built 
Rampur. The last named successfully raided the Bhattis and other enemies 
of his line. He then obtained from the Muhammadan Governor of Sirhind 
the superintendency of the Jangal tract, his cous'n Chain Singh being associ- 
ated with him in the office, but Rama could brook no rival and caused his 
cousin to be assassinated, only to fall in his turn a victim to the vengeance 
of Chain Singh’s sons. The blood-feud was duly carried on by Ala Singh, 
Rama’s third son, who killed all but one of the sons of Chain Singh- 
Ala Singh, now quit of his nearest enemies, established a post at Sanghera, 
to protect its people against the chiefs of Kot and Jagraon. In 1722 he 
entrusted Bhadaur to his elder* brother, and re-built Barnala, where he took 


'In GrifTn's ‘Punjab RHjas * he is said to have been the elder brother while in the 
'Jugrifia Patiila ’ he is called the }ounger. See also 'Tarikh Patiila,’ fcot-ncte ca p. 40^ 
wbe^e he is described as the j'ouiger brother. 
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up his residence. Shortly afterwards his son Sardul Singh attacked and 
destroyed Niraa, the possession of a Rajput who was related to the 
powerful Rai Kalha of Kot. This roused the Rai to a determined attempt 
to destroy the rising power of Ala Singh, and collecting a large force led by 
the Rajput chiefs of Halwara, Malsin, Thattar and Talwandi, and the famous 
Jamftl Khan, Rais of Maler Kotla, and strengthened by an imperial contin- 
gent under Sayyid Asad All Khan, general of the Jullundur Doab, he attack- 
ed the Sikhs outside Barniila. The imperial general fell early in the day, 
and his troop abandoned the field. The troops of Miler Kotla and Kot 
followed their example and the Sikhs obtained a complete victory, routing 
the Muhammadan forces and taking many prisoners and much booty. 

This victory raised Ala Singh to the position of an independent chief ‘ 73 > A.n. 
and the Sikhs flocked to his standard. But the next lo years were consumed 
in desultory warfare with the Bhattfs, and Ala Singh was driven to ally 
himself with the imperial governor of Sirhind against the chief of Kot, who 
W'as forced to abandon his principality. Ala Singh however soon quarrelled »74« AD. 
with his ally, and was in consequence thrown by him into prison, where 
he would have perished but for the self-sacrifice of a follower, a relative 
of Chain Singh, his hereditary foe. Thus freed, Ala Singh built the 1749 A Et 
fort of Bhawanigarh, 22 miles west of the present town of Patiala. 

Three years later his general, Gurbaksh Singh, Kaleka, subdued the 1753 A.O. 
territory of Sanaur or Chaurasl in which the town of Patiala lies, and 
fortified the latter place to hold the conquered territory in check. Mean- 
while the Diwan of Abd-us-Samad Khan known as Samand Khan, governor 
of Sirhind, had fled for protection to Ala Singh, who refused to surrender him. 

Samand Kh^n thereupon marched on Sanaur, but only to meet with a severe 
defeat. Bhai Gurbaksh Singh, the founder of the Kaithal family, next invoked 
the aid of Ala Singh in subduing the country round Bhatinda, which was then 
held by Sard 4 r Jodha of Kot Kapura. Ala Singh despatched a considerable 
force against this chief, but effected nothing until the Sikhs from the north 
of the Sutlej came to his aid, overran the country and placed Bhaf Gur- 
baksh Singh in possession of it. Ala Singh next turned his arms against 
two neighbouring chiefs, who having called in vain upon the Bhatt’S for 
help were slain with several hundred followers and their territories annexed. 

With his son L^l Singh, A 14 Singh now proceeded to overrun the country 
of the Bhatti chiefs, who summoned the imperial governor of Hissir to their 
aid, but in spite of his co-operation they were driven from the field. This 
campaign terminated in 1759 with the victory of Dharsul which consolidated 
Alt Singh’s power and greatly raised his reputation. 


On his invasion of India in 1761 Ahmad Shah Durrinf had appointed 
Zain Kh 4 n governor of Sirhind, but the moment he turned his face home- 
wards, the Sikhs, who had remained neutral during his campaigns against 
the Mughal and Mahratta powers, attacked Sirhind which was with difeulty 
relieved by JamSl Khin of Maler Kotla and Rai Kalha of Kot. 101762 
Ahmad Shah determined to punish the Sikhs for this attempt on Sirhind, 
and though a great confederacy of the Phiilki.in chiefs and other Sikh 
leaders was formed and opposed his advance near Barnila, the Durrani 
inflicted on them a crushing defeat, their loss being estimated at 20,000 men. 
Ala Singh himself was taken prisoner, and Barnfila occupied by the Afghans. 
The chiefs ransom of four lakhs was paid with difficulty, and he was released, 
but Ahmad Shah, in pursuance of his policy of employing the Sikhs against 
the Mughal power, gave Ala Singh a robe of honour with the title of R 4 ja 
and authority to coin money in his own name. These gifts however raised 
the suspicions of the Sikhs, and Ala Singh only recovered his position in their 
eyes whea in 1 763 he headed the great force of confederated Sikhs which 
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took Slrhind after Zain K!i4n had been defeated and slain outside its walls. 
In this battle the nascent State of Jind was represented by Alam Singh, a 
grandson of Taloka, and that of Nabha bvHamir Singh, his great-grandson. 
After the victory the old Mughal District of Sirhind was divided among its 
conquerors, .“^irhind itself with its surrounding country fell to Ala Singh, 
Ainloh to N diha, and a considerable area to Jind. In this year Jind and 
Xabha may be deemed to have come into being as ruling States, and 
he.iceforvvard their liistorics diverge. 











PATIALA STATE. 


CHAPTEE I.-DESCRIPTIVE. 




Section A — Physical Aspects- 


The most eastern of the three Phdlkifin States — Patidia, Jtnd and 
’f:\N4bha — Patiala derives its name from its capital city which was founded 
■| jby Raja Ala Singh, the first independent ruler of the State, about 1 762 
fiA D- With a total area of 5,412 square miles, it is considerably the 
s |iargest and most wealthy of the Native States in the Eastern Punjab, and 
:’,is more populous than Bahawalpur, which has nearly three times its area, 
rjl^ost of its territory lies in the eastern plains of the Punjab, which form 
is ijart of the great natural division called the Indo-Gangetic Plain West. 
I'fowing however to its political history the territories of the State are 
Vbo.newhat scattered. They comprise a portion of the Simla Hills and a tract 
‘' called the ilaqa of Nfrnaul, which now constitutes the nizdmat of Mohindar- | 
garh in the extreme south-east of the Province on the borders of the Jaipur and 
Alwar States in Rajputdna. Moreover, the territory of the State is interspersed 
■ with small tracts and even single villages belonging to the States of Nabha, 
Jmd and Maler Kotla, and to the British Districts of Ludhiana, Ferozepore 
and Karn^l, while on the other hand the State includes several detached 
J villages or groups of villages which lie within the natural borders of these 
States and Districts. 


CHAP. I, A. 
Descriptive. 


Physical 

AsPICTt. 

DcTcIopment 
TabU I of faH 
B. 


The scattered nature of the Patiala territories makes it impossible to 
describe its boundaries clearly and succinctly, but the map gives full de- 
tails and renders any lengthy description superfluous. Briefly the State 
may be described as consisting of three main portions, each of which is 
bounded by the territories noted below : — 

The main block, between N. lat. 29'’ 23' and 30° 55' and E. long, 
74“ 40' and •j6° 59', comprising the plains portion of the State west of the 
Jumna Valley and south of the Sutlej, is bordered thus 

North . — Ludhiana and Ferozepore Districts. 

West . — Hissar District. 

South.— Hxssks and the State of Jind. 

. Karnal and Ambala Districts. 

Thus the m^m portion of the State forms roughly a parallelogram 139 
niiles from east to west and 125 miles from north to south, with an out- 
lying tract to the south of the Ghaggar river, which forms part of the 
of Karmgarh. The second block lies within the Simla Hills be- 
tween 30° 40' and 31° ro' N. lat. and 76” 49' and 77° 19 E. long., and is thus 
comprised within the Himalayan area. The State here comes- into contact 
with several of the Simla Hill States, for it is bounded on the north by Koti, 
Bhajji and Bhagal, on the west by Nalagarh and Mahlog, and on the east by 
Sirmur and Keonthal, while on the south it is separated from tahsfl Kharar 
of the Ambcila District by the watershed of the Siw 41 ik Range. This block^ 
has a maximum length of 36 miles from north to south and a breadth of 
3g miles from east to west. It forms part of the nizdmat of Pinjaur^ 
The third block is the ildqa of Narnaul which, is remote from the main territory 
of the State, lying 180 miles from its capital, between N. lat. 27* 47' aad 
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28° 28' and E. long. 75" 56' and 76° 17’. It !s bounded on the north by the 
Dadri ildqa of the Jind State, on the west and south by Jaipur Sute terntory, 
and on the east by the State of Alwar and the Nabha ilaqa of Buwal Kantl. 

It is 45 miles from north to south and 22 from east to west. 

The plains part of the State does not differ materially from the sur- 
rounding Districts of LudhiAna, Amb^la and Karn^l, though the tract 
irrigated by the Sirhind Canal in the north stands out in a pleasing verdaiit 
contrast to the sandy tracts of the south-west. In the hills the scenery is 
varied and picturesque. 

The Patiala State as a whole is badly watered. No great river runs 
through it or near its borders, and the chief stream which traverses the 
State is the Ghaggar, w'hich runs from the north-east of its main portion 
in a south-westerly direction through the Paw 4 dh, and thence in a more 
westerly direction separating the Pawadh from the B 4 ngar, after which 
it leaves the territory of the State. Its bed is narrow and ill-defined in 
Raipura and Banur, but in Ghanaur the banks are low and the stream floods 
easily Lower down it narrows in places, but generally speaking is not 
confined in the rains to any clear or well-defined channel. 

The slope of the main block of the State is from north-east to south- 
west and in the rainy season the surface drainage of the country near 
Rupar enters the State near Sirhind and flows through the Fatehgarh, 
Bhawanlgarh and SunAm tahsfls and spreads over the country about 
Jakhepal and Dharmgarh- This stream is known as the Sirhind, Mansur- 
pur or Sun^m chod, and probably follows the alignment of the canal, which 
was cut about 1361 A. D. by Firoz Shah 111 , when he constituted Sirhind 
into a separate district.' 

South of this stream runs the Jhambowilf choi which rises near Chinir- 
thal runs through Bhawinigarh and Karmgarh th 4 n 4 s and joins the Ghaggar 
near Bhaini. A third torrent, the Pati 4 lew 4 li Nadi, rises near Mani Majra, 
and carrying with it the water of several other torrents flows past Patiala, 
and falls into the Ghaggar near PatArsi. 

Centuries ago, it is said, the Sutlej flowed through the Govindgarh 
tahsil, and though it is probable that the river changed its course early in 
the 13th century, the old depressions are still to be seen, w ith ridges of high 
sand running parallel to them. In the HimAlayAn area the principal stream 
is the Koshallia which, after receiving the waters of the Sukna, Sirsala, 
Jhajra, Gambhar and Sirsa, debouches on to the plains near Mub 4 rikpur, and 
is thenceforward known as the Ghaggar. 

In the Mohindargarh nisamat the two main streams are the Dohfin and 
the Krishn 4 watf, with its tributary the Gohlf. The Dohan rises in the Jaipur 
hills, and traversing the parganasoi N 4 rnaul and Mohindargarh flows into 
the Jlnd territory to the north. The Krishnawatf also rises in Jaipur 
territory and enters the nizdmat on the south at Mathoka, and passing 
NArnaul enters the Nabha territory on the east. The Gohlf or Chhalak 
rises near Barherf in fargana Nirnaul and falls into the Krishnfiwati near 
Nirnaul town. 

Geology.* 

Mr. Hayden writes— 

“ The Phulkiin States are situated chiefly in the Indo-Gangetic 
alluvium, but their southern portions, in the neighbourhood of Q\trg4oa 
'District, contain outliers of slate and quartzite belonging to the Delhi 
system.” 

* Elliot’s History of India. IV, p. 11. 

’ CompiUd from th« Geology of India and other soweet. 
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The Patiala State may be divided for geological purposes into CHAP. I, A. 

(1) the Patiala Siwfiliks, (2) the outliers of the Aravalli system in the 

Mohindargarh nizdmat, and (3) the plains portion of the State west of Descriptive, 
the Jumna valley and south of the Sutlej. Physical 

“ Aspects 

The Patiala Siwfiliks lie between 30° 40' and 31° 10' N. and 76'’ 49' 
and 77° 19' E., forming part of the Siwalik Range. From a physical Geology, 
point of view, they may be further sub-divided into Ddn and Hill. 

Of these the first extends along the foot of the hills from Rfimgarh 
In Ambfila District on the south-east to Nalagarh on the north-west. 

On the south-west it is bounded by Manf Majra, also in the Ambfila 
District, from which it is separated by the range of Siwalik hills known 
as the Ddn Khols. These Khols present a tangled mass of small ravines, 
fissures and scarped walls, throughout which degradation has set in to such 
an extent that every year during the rains a large quantity of detritus 
is carried down by the streams into the Ambala plains, and it seems 
hopeless to expect that this action can now be stopped altogether, though 
much might be done by replanting and restricting grazing. In great 
measure the erosion must be ascribed to the laying bare of the soft sand- 
stone formation by the destruction of the forests, for there is no doubt but 
that at one time this tract was clothed with dense forests of trees, of the 
species found in the low hills, as is evident from the old roots and petrified 
stems still found in many places. East of the Ghaggar river near Chandf is 
another range of low hills, and the portion belonging to Patiala, called the 
Raitan Khols, extends from the M(r of Kotiha’s ildqa to Rimgarh. The 
other features of the Dun are (i) the R 4 itan plateau, situated between Pinjaur 
and the Ghaggar river, some I2 square miles in extent ; (2) the small 
isolated hills that rise out of the Dun. The Raitan plateau is of alluvial 
formation and is traversed by several streams which have cut deep into the 
stony soil on their way to the Ghaggar. 

The hill division includes two separate tracts. The smaller one about 
9 square miles in extent occupies the northern portion of the Jabrot 
valley, south of the Phagu-Mahfisu ridge, and is surrounded by the Koti 
and Keonthal States. The larger tract extends through about 300 square 
miles of the mass of hills south of the Dhami and Bhajji States as far 
as the Pinjaur Ddn, and is bounded on the east by Keonthal, Kotf, Simla, 
the Giri river and Sirmur, on the west by Bhdgal, Kunidr, Bhaghit, 

Bharaulf in Simla District, Bfja and Mahlog States. The whole territory 
is divided by the Jumna-Sutlej water-shed. The chief physical features 
are (i) the main ridge or water-shed, marked by the Jakko, Krol, Dagshdi 
and Banasar peaks, (2) the western off-shoots on which are the Sanawar, 

Garkhal and Karardeo (Kasaulf) peaks, and (3) the main valleys drained 
by tributaries of the Sutlej, Girf, Ghaggar and Sirsa rivers. 

Tara Devf hill is a well known peak. The area which drains into the MetMorphte 
Sutlej belongs to Patidla, that which drains into the Jumna belonging to A^'^oic' period. 
Keonthal. It seems to be composed of (i) limestone and shales, 

(2) sand-stone, (3) shales and clay, (4) quartzite and granite, the granite 
nodules being actually seen in a tunnel of the Kklka-Simla Railway for 
a distance of about 13 chains. Hexagonal shaped pieces of granite are 
said to have been found in the tunnel and sold by the Pathan coolies at 
Simla. The rock occurs in intrusive masses and veins, ramifying through- 
out the rock gneiss and schists and even penetrating the slates. 

At Jabrot all the uppermost beds forming the summits of the southern 
face of the Mah 4 su ridge are composed of mica schist with abundant 
quartz veining at intervals, while the base of the hill consists of slaty 
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rock with little or no crystalline metamorphic ^ rock, the other 
being of the infra-Krol group resting on the Blainf bands and the Simla 
slates. Traces of copper are seen above Maudh village. 

Good roofing and flooring slates are quarried at Ketnli near 
Jatogh and in Bagri Kalin. There are some sand pits in Nagili, a village m 
pargana Bharauli Khurd. In pargana Keotan Kalin there was 
mine, but its working was stopped by a change 
Sorajmukhi, a tributary of the Giri. Lirnestone 
east of Pinjaur), and in the vicinity of Pinjaur. 
of Kilka] white limestone is quarried from 
Particles of gold mixed with dark sand are 
river. 

Trtnsition Accepting the validity of a distant Arivalli system of transition 

uyitem. stagc it may be described as consisting of quartzites, limestones, mica 

’indZ,'^"^fag* 6 B. ancl felspathic schists, and gneisses. In the nizdmat of Narnaul some 
outliers here and there seem to belong to the Aravalli system striking 
nearly from south-west to north-east in Rajputana. In many places^ on 
sinking wells to a depth of about 20, 30 or 40 hdths^ sandstone formations 
are likely to be met with. It is impossible to tell what beds may be 
concealed beneath the Narnaul plain, which is a portion of the Indo- 
Gangetic alluvium. 

Limestone is quarried near M; ndi (3 miles south of Narnaul). It is 
turned into quicklime — for whitewash — and exported to Patiala and other 
places at a distance. At Manderl, near the Police Station of Narnaul, a 
rough building stone is obtained. At Kharda a kind of white stone used 
for building material and for making pillars is quarried. At Antri, 8 miles 
south of Narnaul, is an outlier where iron ore is mined, and in its neigh- 
bourhood fine white slabs are found. Near Bail, 16 miles south of Narnaul, 
is a hill where there are copper mines, but owing to the scarcity of fuel they 
are not worked. Here are also found small round diamond-shaped corne- 
lians set in large blocks of stone. Rock crystals, quartz, mica schists and 
sandstones used for building purposes are found at Masnauta (south-west of 
Narnaul), Panchnauta, Antri, Biharipur, Danchauli, Golwa, Islampur, Salarpur 
and Mandlana. Fine slabs are found at Sar6i, Sareli and Salarpur. The 
limestone quarries at Dhani Bathotha are noted for the good quality of their 
stone. Crude beryl is found at Taihla a miles from Narnaul. Concrete 
{kankar, ror), called morind by the people, is found in many places in the 
surface alluvium. 

In tahsil Mohindargarh near Madhogarh, 6 miles west of Kanaud, a 
gritty sandstone used for mill-stones is found. Near Sohila, 7 miles 
from Kanaud, there is an outlier where roofing slate is quarried, and near 
the same place sand, used for manufacturing glass {kanch) bracelets, is 
obtained. Dhosi is the loftiest hill in the nizdmat- The soil in the tahsil 
of Narnaul is rosH, while bhut or sand is abundant in Kanaud. 

The boulder beds are overlaid by a series of shales or slates, charac- 
terised by the greater or less prevalence of carbonaceous matter, which 
underlie the limestone of the Krol mountain. The carbonaceous impregna- 
tion to these shales is very irregularly distributed, being often extremely 
conspicuous, especially where the rock has undergone crushing but at other 
times wanting at any rate near the surface. Not infrequently the blackest 
and most carbonaceous beds weather almost white by the removal of the 
carbonaceous element. Above these beds there is usually a series of 
quartzites of very variable thickness, varying from about twenty feet in the 
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sections south of the Krol mountain to some thousand feet in Western 
Garhwal. They are very noticeable at Simla, forming the whole of the 
Boileauganj hill and the lower part of Jatogh, where they have been called 
Boileauganj quartzites. 

In the Krol mountain the uppermost beds are blue limestones with 
associated shaly bands, mostly grey in colour, though thore is one distinct 
zone of red shales, but as no carbonaceous beds are associated with them, 
and as the underlying quartzite exhibits remarkable variations in thickness, 
it is uncertain whether these limestones of the Krol group are the equiva- 
lents of carbonaceous or graphitic limestones or belong to a later uncon- 
formable system. The beds of the carbonaceous system contain, in most of 
the sections, interbedded basaltic lava flows, and more or less impure volcanic 
ashes either recognisable as such, or represented by hornblende schists, 
where the rocks have become schistose. The range of the volcanic beds 
varies on different sections. Their usual position is in the upper band of 
carbonaceous shales, but they are also found among the quartzites and in 
the upper part of the infra-Krol,^ though they never, so far as is known, 
extend down as far as the Blaini group (the group so named from the vil- 
lage and khad of Blaini or Baliani in the pargana of Bharauli Khurd). 

There is a great similarity between sections in the Kashmir and Simla 
areas. In both boulder-bearing shales of presumably glacial origin are 
overlaid by a series of slates and quartzites, characterised by a carbonaceous 
impregnation and by the presence of contemporaneous volcanic beds, and 
in both the uppermost member is a limestone. The resemblances are not 
mere lithological ones between rocks, such as have always been in process 
of formation at every age of the earth’s history. They are exhibited by the 
rocks which owe their origin to wide reaching causes, which have only 
occasionally acted, and it is difficult to resist the conclusion that they are 
evidence of the contemporaneous origin of the two rock series and not 
merely accidental.* Small concretionary globules (nodules) often occur in 
the Krol limestone and are taken by some for organic remains. Pandit 
Madho R«m, Naib Nazim of Patiala Forests, says that traces of a coal 
mine* have been recently found by him near Kandaghst. In tunnelling the 
Barog hill section of the Kalka-Simla Railway a coal seam was also 
seen. 

From a stratigraphical point of view the Himalayan mountains may be 
divided into three zones which correspond more or less with the orographi- 
cal ones. The first of these is the Tibetan, in which marine fossiliferous 
rocks are largely developed, whose present distribution and limits are to a 
great extent due to the disturbance and denudation they have undergone. 
Except near the north-western extremity of the range they are not known 
to occur south of the snowy peaks. The second is the zone of snowy peaks 
and lower Himalayas, composed mainly of crystalline and metamorphic rocks 
and of unfossiliferous sedimentary beds, believed to be principally of 

‘ The beds between the Krol and the Blainf group classed as infra-KroI shales are 
•ften carbonaceous and have been taken for coal. 

* The correlation by Dr. Stolierka of the quartzites of Boileauganj with the Ruling, and of 

the Krol with the Liling limestone of Spitf, are probably correct, and curiously enough an 
apparent confirmation was published, about the same time as his Memoir, in Professor Gumbel’s 
description of a specimen from the Schlagintweit collection (said to have been obtained at 
Dharmpor in this State), containing 3 fossils, Lima lintata vA N atica gaillardoti also 

ia the Muschelkalk of Europe, and the new species N- Simlmmit. Dharmpur is, however, a 
well known locality on the tertiary rocks, and the spedmea in question giust have come from a 
leti^y d^inct growid, probably in Tibet. 

* Civil «ni Jfililary of 2ist Novenber 1903. 
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Paljeontology. 


peloeozoic age. The third is the zone of the sub-Himalayas, composed 
entirely of tertiary and principally of upper tertiary deposits, which forms 
the margin of the hills towards the Indo-Gangetic plain, and has so intimate 
a connection with, and so important a bearing on, the history of the eleva- 
tion of the HimiilayAs that it will require a more detailed notice here than 
the others. 


The stratigraphy and palaeontology of the rock, composing this tertiary 
fringe (Patiala Siwaliks'), are indicated in the following table : — 

1. Upper tertiary or Siwilik scries: Upper, Middle and Lower 

SiwAlik. 

2. Lower tertiary or Sirmur scries : Kasauli, Dagshai and Sabfith n 

groups. 

The lowest of the three groups into which the lower tertiary has been 
divided is named after the military station of Sabathu, near which it is well 
exposed. It consists principally of greenish grey and red gypseous shales 
with some subordinate lenticular bands of impure limestone and sandstone, 
the latter principally found near the top of the group. The beds are everv- 
where highly disturbed and the bottom bed of the Sabathu group is a 
peculiar ferruginous rock, which is very well seen at Sabathu itself, and in 
the shaly beds immediately overlying it there is a seam of impure coal. 
The coal is too impure and too crushed to be of any economic value. 

The beds of the Dagshii group proper consist almost exclusively of 
two distinct types of rock. One is a bright red or purple, homogeneous 
clay, weathering into small rounded nodular lumps ; the other a fine-grained 
hard sandstone of grey or purplish colour. The passage from the Dagshaf 
to the Kasauli group is perfectly transitional : indeed the distinction of the 
two merely depends on the absence of the bright red nodular clays of the 
Dagshai group. 

The Kasauli group is essentially a sandstone formation in w hich the 
argillaceous beds are quite subordinate in amount. The sandstones arc 
mostly of grey or greenish colour and are as a rule more micaceous and at 
times distinctly felspathic. The clay bands are gritty, micaceous, and but 
seldom shaly. At the upper limit of the Kasauli group some reddish clay 
bands are seen on the cart road to Simla. These clay bands are softer and 
paler than those of the DagshAi group and resemble the clay of the lower 
portion of the upper tertiaries near Kalka. 

The Sabithu group is most palpably of marine origin and of nummulitic 
age as is shown by the numerous fossils it contains. The Dagshai group 
has yielded no fossil, except some fucoid markings and annelid tracks, which 
are of no use for determining either the age or mode of origin of the beds. 
Fossils of oak leaves and branches have been found near Dagshii by 
Pandit Madho Rim of the Forest Department, Patiila, but the great contrast 
of lithological character suggests a corresponding change of conditions of 
formation, and it is probable that they were deposited cither in lagoons or 
salt-water lakes cut off from the sea or were of sub-aerial origin. The 
Kasauli group has so far yielded no fossils, but plant remains, and this, taken 
in conjunction with its general similarity to the upper tertiary deposits 
renders it probable that it is composed of fresh-water, if not sub-aerial 
deposits. 


• In Sanskrit Siw — the name of the god of Hindu mvtholocrv Ar.t v j 

Mythologically supposed to be the abode of Siwa the name Siwi^fk hu been InMva 
graphers to the fringing hills of the southern foot ^^f tL ^ PP f '®* 

Lti-nded by geologist! to that great of Sub-aWal riv« ilnn i 

oi the “ Faina Aatiqna Sivalenlis.- ^ “* 
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The upper tertiaries are like the lower divided into three groups. The CHAP. I, A, 
lowest of these, known as the Nahan, consists of clays and sandstones, the Q^scrlptlve. 
former being mostly bright red in colour and weathering with a nodular 
structure ; the latter firm or even hard, and throughout the whole not a pebble 
of hard rock is to be found. PalsBontoloty. 

The middle Siwiliks consist principally of clays, and soft sandstones, or .. ,f 
sand rock, with occasional strings of small pebbles, which become more jndU, paft 
abundant towards the upper part till they gradually merge into the coarse 46S-66- 
conglomerates of the upper Siw 41 iks. The above classification, being 
dependent on the lithological characters, not on the palaeontology, of the 
beds, is not strictly accurate ; however it seems certain that the three succes- 
sive lithological stages do represent successive periods of time, though part 
of the conglomerate stage on one section was certainly represented by a 
part of the sand rock stage on another. 

At Chiil the uppermost group has been identified as consisting of 
similar ingredients to those in the uppermost group of Simla. Shales, dark 
clay, in some places red clay, are the main compounds of this group, the 
underlying strata being similar to those of Krol. Iron ore is found in the 
Asni stream bed. 

At Rajgarh in pargana Keotan the uppermost group is composed of 
black sandstone, and the underlying series of strata closely resemble those 
of the Siwaliks. At Banisar in the pargana of Nilf Dhiti the uppermost 
group consists of hard gravel and sandstones, and the underlying strata 
appear similar to those of the Siwiliks. 

I 

Flora. 

Kikar grows abundantly in the Pawidh and Dun, and is used for various Treai. 
agricultural purposes. Beri is planted on wells and fields, and in Mohindar- 
garh niadmat, Sunim, Samana and Sanaur there are groves of it. Bandr 
and Sirhind, the eastern parts of the Pawadh, are noted for their mangoes. 

The pipal, harotd and nim are planted on wells and ponds near villages, 
principally for their shade. The nfm is common in Mohindargarh ; its wood is 
useful. Avenues of skisham have been planted along the canals and of siras 
on the roadsides. Frdns is common near village sites and is useful for roofing. 

The dhdk is found in marshy lands and birs. The jand, kartr, reri and /a/ 
are common in the Jangal, Bangar and Mohindargarh tracts. The khair, gugal 
and indokzxt common in Mohindargarh, and the khmjur (date-palm) in the 
Pinjaur Dun and in the Bet (Fatehgarh tahsfl). A comprehensive list of 
the flora of the State is given below : — 
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Fauna. 

In the hills various kinds of deer are occasionally found — musk-deer, 
barking-deer, and chital. Leopards are fairly common, and an occasional 
tiger strays over from the Ambala District and the United Province^, 

In the plains there are black buck, ravine-deer, and nilgai. Pig live in 
the birs, and otters in the Bet. Wolves are still to be found in the more 
jungly parts of the State, while foxes, jackals, wild cats and hares are as 
common here as elsewhere in the Punjab, 

The commoner wild birds include peacocks, partridges, quail, sand- 
grouse, pigeon and snipe. Geese and kulan and the lesser bustard are 
sometimes seen. In the hills pheasants of various kinds, chikor, and jungle 
fowl abound. 

Among the venomous snakes are the cobra and karait and the others 
usually found in the southern Punjab. 

Below is a list of the more important wild mammals, birds and snakes 
found in the State : — 

Mammals. 


Name. 

Habitat in the State. 

Wolf {bhagidr, bheria) 

•t* 

Found scattered. 


Jackal {gidar) 

• M 

Common throughout the State. 


Fox {lomra) 

... 

Ditto ditto. 


Wild Cat {jangla billa) 


Found scattered. 


Otter {ud) 


In Bet. 


Hare {sahd, sahotd, khargoih) 

••• 

Found everywhere. 


Wild pig {suat) 

... 

Found in the Bfrs. 


Blue Bull {nilgai; rojh) 


In the Bfrs and Bet ; not common. 


Chital 


In the hills. 


Bear {bhdld, tichh) 

... 

1 In Raetan. 


Hysena {charkh) 

••• 

In Raetan and the hills in Mohindargarh. 


Tiger {slier) 


Very rarely found in the hills. 


Barking-deer {kakkar) 

— 

In the hills. 


Musk-deer Ikastura mushnn/a) 


In Jabrot. 


Gazelle {chinkdra) 

••• 

Found scattered. 


Monkey {bandar) 

... 

In NarwSna tahsfl. 


Black-buck {kdld him or kdld mirg) 


Fairly common. 


Porcupine {seh) 

•M 

Not common. 


Panther {chita) 

... 

In the hills. 


Gural 


Ditto. 


Mongoose {neold) 

... 

Everywhere. 
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Birds. 

Name. 


Remarks. 

Peacock (mor) 

... 

In Ndrnaul, Narwdna and other parts of the State. 

Black partridge {idld tUar) 


In the Birs, the hills and in Ndrnaul. 

Grey partridge iftlat) 

• •• 

Common throughout the State. 

Quail {hater) 


Common at the time of harvest. 

Lapwing (tatM) 


Found everywhere. 

Crane (Kunj, Kulan) 

... 

A cold weather visitant. 

Snipe {chdha) 


Ditto. 

Haryal (green pigeon) 


Comes in Asauj, Kdtak and leaves in M^gh. 

Tiliar 


Ditto ditto. 

Goose {magh) 


Comes in K^tak and leaves in M5gh. 

Sand-grouse {bhatUar) 


Ditto ditto. 

Dumnl or padnd 


Comes in Bhddon and goes in Baisikh. 

Sarus Crane (sdras) 


Occasionally found in pairs. 

The great bustard {tugdar) 


Found in Bet land during the hot and the rainy 
season. 

Chikor 

M* 

In the hills. 

Jangal fowl {Idl tnutgka) 


In Raetan and the Dun. 

Blue rock pigeon {kabdtar} 

...| 

Found everywhere. 
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List of venomous snakes in the State. 


Name. 

Remarks. 

Cobra {idld sdnp) ... 

Found everywhere. 

Karaii [Sdngchdr) 

Ditto. 

Dkdaan 

Found in Ndrnaul. 

Ragadbans ^ 

Ditto. 

Padam 

Ditto. 


Chiliabra or tauredla ... I Found everywhere. 


Venoraoss 

snakes. 


Climate. 


Every degree of heat and cold, as of altitude, is to be found in Patiala Climate. 
The capital lies low, and is subject to the extremes of climate, while Chail, 
the summer head-quarters, lies at a height of 7,000 feet and is cooler in 
summer time than Simla. 

The hills, with the exception of the Pinjaur thdna, have an. Temperature 
excellent climate. In Pinjaur thdna the hot weather is moderate, but Table 6 cf 
the rains are oppressive. In the plains the most healthy parts of the State are "• 
the B 4 ngar and the Jangal tracts, and the Mohindargarh nizdmat. The 
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Rainfall. 
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Part B. 


The flood of 
Sam bat 1909 

(1852-53 A. D.), 
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Jangal tract and Mohindargarh have a long and dry hot weather, though 
the heat at night is not excessive so long as the skies are clear. 


Speaking generally, the healthiness of the climate in the various 
tracts varies inversely with the irrigation. The Ghaggar irrigates the Banur, 
Rajpura and Ghanaur ilaqai. In the rains two little streams, the Dohan 
and Krishnawati, flow through the nizumat of Narnaul. The Sirhind 
Canal irrigates the following iluqas amongst others • 

{ Amargarh — Doraha, Amargarh and Sherpur. 

Barnala — Bhatinda. 

Karmgarh— Chuharpur, Sanaur and Samana. 

One result of the irrigation in these areas is to render the country 
swampy and malarious in the rainy season. The Ghaggar is the chief 
offender, and its overflow affects the following ildqas : 

Ntzarnat Pinjaur — Ghuram, Ghanaur, Banur, Mardiinpur and 
Rajpura. Mardanpur, however, is less unhealthy than Patiala and 
ilaqa Sanaur. 


during 


the rains. 


Nizumat Karmgarh— Akalgarh. 

The following iluqas are swampy to a less degree 
owing to percolation 

! Karmgarh— Sanaur and Naraingarh. 

Amargarh — Alamgarh and Khumanon. 

Pinjaur — Pinjaur. 

Among the driest and healthiest parts of the State the following 
%laqa.s may be classed ** 

f Karmgarh — Karmgarh. Sunam and Narwana. 

^ \ Amargarh— Sirhind, Sahibgarh, Chanarthal and Amar- 

Ntsamat garh. 

1 Anahadgarh— Bhadaur, Bhatinda, Sardulgarh, Bhikhi 
1 .. and Boha. 

It will be noticed that some of these iluqas lie in the irrigated 
areas mentioned above. The irrigation, however, is not excessive here, and 
as the arrangements for drainage are good, the health of the people is not 
materially affected. ^ 

The rainfall, like the temperature, varies considerably in different parts. 
In the hills round Simla the average annual fall is between 60 and 70 inches* 
About Pinjaur and Kalka at the foot of the Simla hills it is about 40 
inches, and decreases as the distance from the Himalayas increases, beine 
probab y 30 inches at Sirhind, 25 at Patiala and Pail, 20 at Bhaw 4 nfearh 
and only 12 or 13 at Bhatinda and in the Mohindargarh niz&mat. In the 
south-west the rainfall is not only less in amount, but more capricious than 
in the north and east. Fortunately the zone of insufficient rainfall is now 
for the most part protected by the Sirhind Canal, but Mohindargarh is still 
liable to severe and frequent droughts. An account of the more serious 
ram famines will be found below (Chapter II, page 136 ff.). 

The slope of the country causes in some parts of the State floods [rail] in 
years of heavy rainfall, and these do considerable damage to wells and crops 
Patiala, the capital, lies m a depression and is thus very liable to floods’ 
There was a great flood in Sambat 1909. No estimate of the damage 
done by this flood can be given as no records appear to have been keft 
It IS however stated that a great part of Patidla outside the SaifabadI aSd 
Sanaun gates was destroyed by the flood. 
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A sudden and disastrous flood* broke over Patiala at i o’clock in CHAP. I, A. 
the morning of the 19th September 1887. Forty lives were lost, and T".. 

the loss of property was very great. The whole town was surrounded by ' 

water and all the gates of the city were closed to egress or ingress. The Physical 
mail was stopped, telegraph lines were injured, and the telegraph office was Aspects. 
demolished. The mail was brought in on elephants the next day. The Flood of Sambat 
railway line between Rajpura and Patiala w’as breached for several days. >944 ('SSy). 

The flood began to subside in the evening of the 20th September and early 
the next morning elephants and sftrndis (water-skins) were employed 
to rescue those who had taken shelter in the branches of trees, etc. 

A special Committee was appointed to help the poor who had suffered 
in the catastrophe, and food was distributed from nth Katak to 2nd Poh under 
the supervision of Bhai Ram Singh, the then Inspector of Schools. Chhappars 
were built and 157,797 people (Hindus 52,957, Muhammadans 87,743, 
others 17,097) were fed in these two months. The average daily number of 
persons receiving food was 2,674 and average daily expenses amounted to 
6'9 pies per head. The total expenditure including establishment was 
Rs. 7,225. The 2,500 liJidJs — quilts — distributed cost Rs. 8,031 more. 

Major S. L. Jacob, whom the Punjab Government had, at the request 
of the State, appointed to report on the catastrophe, sent in a report to the 
following effect -.—The Ghaggar is at a distance of 27 miles from the Choa 
of Sirhind, and there are only 17 bridges between the railway line and the 
Grand Trunk Road, which are not sufficient to discharge the flood water. 

The Siwalik mountain ranges having been laid bare of trees, the torrents of 
water flow down their slopes very freely, and thus It was that at this time 
water was nowhere less than 5 or G feet deep over an area of 27 miles. 

The result was that the water breached the Grand Trunk Road at 28 
different places, and assuming the form of a river 2,870 feet broad rushed on 
towards Patiala. Naturally the rain water from the north directs its 
course to Patiala in two directions : some of the water flowing from the 
north falls into the Ghaggar river and some of it into the Choa of Sirhind. 

Unfortunately the flood water on its way to the Ghaggar changed its course 
at Surl, a village in the vicinity of Rajpura, and cut the railway line at two 
places. The other channel also changed its course and breaking through 
the railway line joined forces with the first and formed a river half a 
mile w'ide. 

In order to carry Into effect the measures proposed to avoid a repetition piood of Sambat 
of this flood^ an expenditure of Rs. 2,50,000 w'as sanctioned for pro- i 94 S (>888). 
tective works, which had hardly been begun when another flood broke 
over Patiala on the night of the igth September 1888. The people, 
who had been taken by surprise the first time, were this time on 
their o-uard, and there was no loss of life or cattle, but the numoe 
of houses, both kachchd and pakkd, buildings and walls that were 
damaged was not less than In the previous year. The works have 
now been completed, and the Executive Engineer thinks that the city 
is secure."’ 


-See page n 2, Administration Report of Patiila State, Sambat 1944, Fasal X,— Miscel- 
laneous and Political. 

"See page 129, Administration Report of the Patidla State, Sambat 1945. 

’See below, page 168 ff. 
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CHAP.1,B, Section B.— History. 

Descriptive. The earliest history of Patiala is that of the Phulkian States, and 

History its history as a separate and ruling State nominally dates from 1762, 

in which year Ahmad Shah Durrani conferred the title of Raja upon 
Ala Singh, its chief, but it may be more justly regarded as dating from 

1763 A.D. 1763, when the Sikh confederation took the fortress of Sirhind from 

Ahmad Shah’s governor and proceeded to partition the old Mughal 
province of Sirhind. In this partition Sirhind itself with its surrounding 
country fell to Raja Ala Singh. That ruler died in 1765 and was 
succeeded by his grandson Amar Singh, whose half brother Himmat 
Singh also laid claim to the throne and after a contest was allowed 
to retain possession of the Bhawanigarh fargana.^ In the following 
year Amar Sin«^h conquered PAil and Isru from Maler Kotla, but the 
latter place wa^ subsequently made over to Jassa Singh Ahluwalia. 
In 1767 Amar Singh met Ahmad Shah on his last invasion of 
India at Karabawand^, and received the title of Raja-i-Rajagan. After 
Ahmad Shah’s departure Raja Amar Singh took Tibba from Maler 
Kotla and compelled the sons of Jamal Khan to effect a peace which re- 
mained unbroken for many years. He next sent a force under his 
general Bakhshi Lakhna, a Dogar, to reduce Pinjaur which had been 
seized by Gharib Das of Mani Majra, and in alliance w'ith the Rajas of 
Hindur Kahlur and Sirmur captured it. He then invaded the territory 
of Kot’Kapura, but its chief jodh having been slain in an ambush, he 
retired without further aggression. His next expedition was against the 
Bhattis but in this he met with scant success, and the conduct of the cam- 
paign was left to the chief of Nabha, while Raja Amar Singh turned his arms 

against the fortress of Govindgarh which commanded the town of Bhatinda. 
After along struggle it was taken in 1771. Soon after this Himmat Singh 
seized his opportunity and got possession of Patiala itself, but he was induced 

1774 A.D. to surrender it and died two years later in 1774. In that year a quarrel broke 
out between Jind and Nabha which resulted in the acquisition of Sangrur 
by Jmd from Nabha, Patiala intervening to prevent Jind from retaining 
’ Amloh and Bhadson also. Raja Amar Singh next proceeded to attack 
Saifabid a fortress only 4 miles from Patiala, which he took with the 
assistance of Nahan. In return for this aid he visited that State and help- 
ed Jagat Parkash to suppress a rebellion, commencing a new campaign in 
the Bhatti country in 1774 - Having defeated their chiefs at Beghriin he 
took FatehabM and Sirsa, and invested Rama, but was called on to repel 
the attack made on Jmd by the Muhammadan governor of Hansf. For 
this purpose he despatched Nanu Mai,' the Dlwiin, with a strong force, 
which after defeating the governor of Hansi overran Hiinsf and Hissar, 
Raja Amar Singh also marched to Hansi from Fatehabad and collected 
the^ revenue. Thence he returned to Patiala, and Rania soon after fell. 
But the Mughal government made a last effort to recover its empire, and 
Najaf Khan, its minister, was determined to recover^ the lost Districts. At 
the head of the Imperial troops he recovered Karnal and part of Rohtak 
and the Raja of Patiala, though aided for a consideration by Zabita Khan 
Rohllla, met Najaf Khan at Jind and amicably surrendered Hansf, Hissar 
and Rohtak, retaining Fatehabad, Rama and Sirsa as fiefs of the empire. 

1777 A.D. The wisdom of this moderation was evident. In 1777 Raja Amar 

Singh overran the Faridkot and Kot Kapura Districts, but did not attempt 
to annex them, and his newly acquired territories taxed his resources to 
the utmost. Nevertheless in 1778 he ovOTan the Mani Majra territory 
and reduced Gharib Das to submiss'^"- Thence he marched on Sialba, 


1 An Aggarwdl Binia of SunSm, 
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uhere he was severely defeated by its chief and a strong Sikh coalition. CHAP. |, B» 
To retrieve this disaster Raja Amar Singh formed a stronger confederacy — 
against Sialba, enticed away his troops by offers of higher pay, and at Descriptive, 

length secured his submission without bloodshed. In 1779 the Mughal History. 

forces marched on Karnal, Desu Singh, Bhai of Kaithal, being in alliance ,7,0 
with them and hoping by their aid to crush Patiala, but the Delhi 
minister found it more profitable to plunder the Bhai, and the Khalsa 
then united to oppose his advance. He reached Ghuram, but retreated 
thence, in fear of the powerful forces arrayed against him. 

In 1781 Raja Amar Singh died of dropsy and was succeeded 1781 A.D, 
by his son. Sahib Singh, then a child of six. Diwan Nami Mai 

became Wazir, and coped successfully with three distinct rebellions 

headed by relatives of the Raja. In 17S3 occurred the great 

famine which disorganised the State, and eventually Nami Mai 

was compelled to call in the Mahrattas who aided him to recover Banur 

and other places, but in 1788 the Mahrattas compelled him to pay black- 

mail, and in 1790, though he had been successful against the other enemies 1790 A.D. 
of Patiala, he could not prevent the Mahrattas from marching to Suhlar, 

2 miles from Patiala itself. Saifabad had been placed in their hands 
and Nanu Mai’s fall from power quickly followed. With him fell Rani 
Rajindar, cousin of Raja Amar Singh, a lady of great ability and 
Kami Mai’s chief supporter, who had induced the Mahrattas to retire, 
and had visited Mathra to negotiate terms Avith Sindhia in person. Sahib 
Singh, now aged 14,^ took the reigns of State into his own hands, ap- 
pointing his sister Siihib Kaur chief minister. In 1794 the Mahrattas 1794 A.D. 
again advanced on PatiSla, but Sahib Kaur defeated them and drove 
them back on Karnal. In this year Bedi Sahib Singh of Una attacked 
Miler Kotla and had to be bought off by Patiala. In 1798 the Bedf 1798 A.D, 
attacked Raikot, and, though opposed by the Phulkian chiefs, compelled its 
ruler to call in George Thomas, who advanced on Ludhiana, where the 
Bedi had invested the fort, and compelled him to raise the siege. 

Thomas then retired to Hansi, but taking advantage of the absence of 
the Sikh chiefs at Lahore, where they had assembled to oppose the in- 
vasion of Shah Zaman, he again advanced and laid siege to Jind. On 
this the Phulkian chiefs hastened back and compelled Thomas to raise 
the siege, but were in turn defeated by him. They then made peace 
with Thomas, Avho was anxious to secure their support against the 
Mahrattas. Sahib Singh now proceeded to quarrel with his sister 
and she died not long afterwards, having lost all influence in the 
State. Thomas then renewed his attacks on the Jind State, and as the 
Phulkian chiefs united to resist him, he invaded Patiala territory and 
pillaged the town of Bhawanigarh. A peace was however patched up 
in 1801 and Thomas retired to Hansi, whereupon the Cis-Sutlej chiefs 1801 A.D 
sent an embassy to General Perron at Delhi to ask for assistance, and 
Thomas was eventually crushed. The British norv appeared on the scene, 
and Patiala entered into friendly relations with Lord Lake, the British 
Commander-in-Chief, in March 1804. In that same year, Jaswant Rao 1S04A.D. 
Holkar, having been defeated by the British, fled to Patiala, and though he 
was received with courtesy by the Maharaja, was refused aid against the 
British owing to the friendly relations already established with them. 

Holkar, thus disappointed, went to the Punjab to seek the help of Ranjlt 
Singh. After his departure Patiala was visited by Lord Lake, and the 
friendly relations were confirmed by a declaration of Lord Lake in open 
Darbar to the effect that the British Government would pay respect to the 
engagements entered into and the pledges given by the Minister, Naw4b 

i 
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Naiaf QuU Khan, on behalf of the Mughal emperor. Lord Lake then 
proceeded from Patiala to the Punjab in pursuit of Holkar, who was com- 
pelled to sign a treaty on the banks of the Beas on December 24th, 1805, 
by which he bound himself not to enter the territories of the British 
and their allies (Patiala, Kaithal and Jind) on his return journey to 
Indore. In 1805 dissensions between Raja Sahib Singh and his 
Avife reached a climax, and the Rani attacked both Xabha and 
ifnd These States then invoked the intervention of Ranjit Singh, 
the Raja of Lahore, and he crossed the Sutlej in 1806. Ranjit Singh 
did little to settle the domestic differences of the Patiala Raja, but des- 
poiled the Avidows of the Raikot chief of many villages. Patiala how- 
ever received no share of the plunder, and on Ranjit Singh's AvithdraAval 
the conflict betAA'een Raja Sahib Singh and his wife AAas renewed, and in 
1807 Ranjit Singh re-appeared at Patiala, Avhen by his influence a com- 
promise Avas effected A\ hereby Banur and other tracts, yielding a revenue 
of Rs. 50,000 a year, Avere settled on the Ran! for her maintenance and that 
of her son, Kanwar Karani Singh.' 

It was by this time clear to the Cis-Sutlej chiefs that they had to 
choose betAveen absorption by Ranjit Singh and the protection of the 
British. Accordino-ly in 1808, Patiala, Jind and Kaithal made overtures to 
the Resident at Delhi, Avhich resulted after some delay in a definite promise 
of British protection, and the enforced retirement of Ranjit Singh from 
all his acquisitions south of the Sutlej. A proclamation of protection 
ao-ainst Lahore was issued in May 1809, Avhicli after stating that 
‘•'the country of the chiefs of Malwa and Sirhind had entered under 
the protection of the British Government,” Avent on to secure to these 
chiefs “ the exercise of the same rights and authority Avithin their own 
possessions which they enjoyed before.” Two years later it became 
necessary to issue another proclamation of protection, this time to 
protect the Cis-Sutlej chiefs against one another. 

MeanAvhile internal confusion led to the armed^ interposition of the 
British Agent, who established the Maharani As Kaur as Regent Avi th 
sole authority. She showed administrative ability and an unbending temper 
until the death of Maharaja Sahib Singh in 1S13. He Avas succeeded 
by Maharaja Karam Singh, Avho Avas largely influenced at first by his 
mother and her minister Naunidh Rai, generally knoAvn as Missar Naudha. 
The Gurkha War broke out in 1814, and the Patiala Contingent served 
under Colonel Ochterlony. In reward for their ser\-iccs the British Govern- 
ment made a grant of sixteen pargaJias in the Simla Hills to Patiala, on 
payment of a nasrana of Rs. 2,80,000. Karam Singh's Government AA'as 
hampered by disputes, first Avith his mother and later Avith his youno-er 
brother, Ajit Singh, until the Hariana boundary dispute demanded '’all 
his attention. The British had overthroAvn the Bhattfs in Avhat is now 
Hissar and Sirsa in 1803, but had neglected the country as barren and 
unprofitable. Patiala began to encroach upon it. growing bolder each 


I It was on this occasion that the "un “ KareKh5n” passed into Ranjit Singh’s possession. 

At the storming of Sirhind in J763 the PatiSla Contingent captured a brass gun (called Kare 

KhSn from the two karas or rings on the side; and dragged it in triumph to Patidla, where it 
was set up in the fort as a trophy. There it remained until Ranjit Singh's visit to PatiSla in 

the autumn of 1807, when he^ demanded the gun, together u ith a rich present of jewels as a 

sign of his overlordship. Ranjit Singh took the gun to Lahore. It next appears at the sie^'e 
of Multan, in the 2 nd Sikh War, where it was taken by the English, and restored by them to 
Patiala. This graceful act was much appreciated at the time, but the story seems to have 
faded from men’s memories in the troubled years th.at followed, for the gun was found only last 
year along with other cannon and arms in the fort at Bahidurgarh. It has now been brought 
into Patiila and stands in front of the MahdrSja’s residence. ® 
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year, until in 1835 her colonists were firmly established. When the atten- CHAP. I, B. 
tion of the British Government was at last drawn to the matter, and a re- — • 
port called for, the Maharaja refused to admit the British claims, refused Descriptive, 
arbitration, and protested loudly when a strip of country more than a History. 
hundred miles long and ten to twenty broad was transferred from his pos- 
sessions to those of the British Government. The Government, however, 
listened to his protest, the question was re-opened, was shelved during 
the Sikh Wars, and only finally settled in 1856, when some 41 villages were «8s6 A.D. 
handed over to Patiala. 

Meantime Patiala had been quarrelling with its neighbours. A 
trifling dispute with Nabha, dating from 1807, had led first to bloodshed 
and then to ill-feeling between the two States, which lasted for sixty years. 

Border disputes with Kaithal lasted from 1838 to 1843, when Bhai Ude «843 A.D. 

Singh of Kaithal died and the British Government proceeded to resume 4 ths 
of his territory. The quarrel with Nabha was aggravated by the jealousy 
which Raja Devindar Singh of Nabha showed towards Patiala and Jind, 
and it soon became clear that any quarrel involving Patiala on one side 
would find N^ibha on the other. 

When hostilities between the British Government and Lahore became A.D. 
certain at the close of 1845, MaharAja Karam Singh of Patiala declared his 
loyalty to the British, but he died on December 23rd, the day after the 
battle of Firozshah, and was succeeded by his son Narindar Singh, then 
23 years old. The new chief was even better disposed towards the British 
Government than his father, but times had changed since the Phulkian 
States implored the protection of the British. Ranjit Singh was dead and 
his pretensions forgotten. The British arms, once believed invincible, had 
suffered a severe blow in the Kabul expedition. The Phulkian chiefs, 
seeing that their resources in money and supplies were required for the British 
armies, began to think that they were necessary to the existence of the 
British power, not that it was essential to their own. It would be idle to 
pretend that the same active spirit of loyalty obtained among the Cis-Sutlej 
chiefs in 1845 which showed itself in 1857. The Patiala chief knew that 
his interests were bound up with the success of the British, but his sym- 
pathies were with the Khdlsa, However, Patiala provided the British with 
supplies and carriage, besides a contingent of men. At the close of the 
war Patiala was rewarded with certain estates resumed from the Raja of 
Nabha. The British Government then proceeded to make fundamental 
changes in its relations with the smaller Sikh States, which very soon led to 
their absorption. Although Patiala was specially exempted from the oper- 
ation of these reforms, the Maharaja sanctioned one of the most important — 
the abolition of the customs — on the occasion of Lord Hardinge’s visit in 
1847. Furthermore, as the petty chiefs had had varied and intricate rela- 
tions with Patiala, the intricacy and confusion were not diminished by the 
transfer of the territories concerned to the British Government. Difficult ques- 
tions began to arise. The most important case was that of the chahdrini 
villages which was finally settled after years of patient investigation. 

Another was that of the Khamanon jdgir. Patiala had no proprietary 
rights, but she was empowered to administer the tract by the British in 
1815. The estate was transferred to Patiala in perpetuity in 1859, 

The conduct of the Maharaja on the outbreak of the Mutiny is beyond 1857 A.D. 
praise. He was the acknowledged head of the Sikhs, and his hesitation or 
disloyalty would have been attended with the most disastrous results, while 
his ability, character and high position would have made him a formidable 
leader against the British. On hearing of the outbreak he marched that 
evening with all his available troops in the direction of Ambala. In his 
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own territories he furnisliecl supplies and carriage and kept the roads clear. 
He gave a loan of five lakhs to Government and expressed his willingness 
to double the amount. Details of the military services performed by 
the Patiala troops are given elsewhere.* Of the value of the Maharaja’s 
adhesion the Commissioner wrote : “ His support at such a crisis was worth 

a brigade of English troops to us, and served more to tranquillise the people 
than a hundred official disclaimers could have done.” After the Mutiny, 
the Narnaul division of the Jhajjar territory, jurisdiction over Bhadaur, 
and the house in Delhi belonging to Begam Zinat Mahal fell to the share 
of Patiala, The Maharaja’s honorary titles were increased at the same 
time. The revenue of Narnaul, which was estimated at two lakhs, was found 
to be worth Rs. 1,70,000 only. On this the Maharaja appealed to Govern- 
ment for more territory. The British Government had given no guarantee, 
but was willing to reward the loyal service of Patiala still further, and 
consequently parts of Kanaiid and Buddhuana, in Jhajjar, were conferred 
on the i\Iaharaja. These new estates had an income of about one lakh, and 
the Maharaja gave a nazrana equal to 20 years’ revenue. 


In 1S5S the Pluilkian chiefs had united in asking for concessions from 
the British Government, of which the chief was the right of adoption. This 
was, after some delay, granted, with the happiest results. The power to 
inflict capital punishment had been withdrawn in 1847, hut was exercised 
through the Mutiny. This power was now formally restored. Maharaja 
Narindar Singh died in 1862 at the age of 39. He was a wise ruler 
and brave soldier. The Punjab Gazette Extraordinary records of 
him that he “ administered the government of his territories with 
exemplary wisdom, firmness and benevolence.” He was one of the 
first Indian Princes to receive the K. C. S, I., and was also a member 
of the Indian Legislative Council during Lord Canning’s viceroyalty. 
His only son, Mohindar Singh, was a boy of 10 at his father’s death! 
A Council of Regency was appointed, which carried on the administratiori 
for eight years. The Maharaja only lived for six years after assumincr 
power. During his reign the Sirhind Canal was sanctioned, though it was 
not opened until 18S3. Patiala contributed one crore and biTenty-three 
lakhs to the cost of construction. The Maharaja was liberal in measures 
connected with the improvement and general well-being of the country He 
gave Rs. 70,000 to the University College, Lahore, and in 1S73 he placed 
ten lakhs of rupees at the disposal of Government for the relief of the famine 
stricken people of Bengal. In 1875 he was honoured by a visit from Lord 
Northbrook, who was then Viceroy, when the Mohindar College was found 
ed for the promotion of higher education in the State. Mohindar Sin-h 
died suddenly in 1876. He had received the G. C. S. I, in 1871. 

A long minority followed, for iMaharaja Rajindar Singh was only 4 when 
his father died. During his minority, which ceased in 1800, the admVw 
tration was carried on by a Council of Regency composed of three officials 
under the Presidencv of Sardar Sir Dewa Sin<^h K c s i Tl« n oincials 

the State ,vere carefully rvatched, aud considetable savings effcned^lV' 
tehich have bee,, met the charges in connexion ,vith the slhind Ca„’aU„d 
the broad-gauge line of railway between Rajpura, Patiala and Rhcf- a ° 
In 1879 the Patiila State sent a contingent ii i.loo men to the 

DaTb* ^lahiraja was exempted from the presentation of na^afsZ 

Darbar in recognition of the services rendered by h\s troops on this occasffim 


*Page 172. 

’*See page 172, 
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The organisation of the Imperial Service Troops and the war services of CHAP. Is B. 
the late Maharaja are described elsewhere.’ Maharaja Rajindar Singh — ^ 
died in 1900, and a third Council of Regency was formed. The present D6SCriptiV0 
Maharaja, Bhupindar Singh, was born in 1891 A. D. The Maharaja of History. 
Patiala is entitled to a salute of 17 guns, and takes precedence cf all the 
Punjab chiefs. 

Changes in the relations between the British Government and the 
Phulkian States have been alluded to in the preceding pages. It may, 
however, be as well to give a succinct account of them here. Before 1821 
the Resident at Delhi had charge of all the political relations with protect- 
ed and independent States in north-west India. In that year he was re- 
placed by an Agent to the Governor-General, and a Superintendent of Pro- 
tected and Hill States was appointed with his head-quarters at Ambila. 

In 1840 a Governor-General’s Agent for the North-West Frontier was 
stationed at Ambala. After the 1st Sikh War the political charge of the 
Cis-Sutlej States was entrusted to a Commissioner, who had also certain 
British Districts in his control. When the new province of the Punjab 
was founded in 1849, the Board of Administration took over control of the 
Cis-Sutlej States, and when a Lieutenant-Governor was appointed for the 
Punjab, the Commissioner of the Ambala Division, who had taken the 
place of the Cis-Sutlej Commissioner, became the intermediary between the 
States and the Punjab Government. The Ambala Division ceased to exist in 
1884, and the States then passed under the political control of the Com- 
missioner of Delhi. In 1900 it was decided by the Government of India to ap- jgoo A.D. 
point a Political Agent for Patiala, and the remaining Phiilkian States of Jfnd 
and Nabha were included in the Agency. Major Dunlop-Smith, C.I.E., was 
chosen for the new appointment, and during his absence on leave Captain 
Popham Young, C.I.E. (Settlement Commissioner in Patiala State), acted 
for him as Political Agent from January 1901, and handed over charge to 
Major Dunlop-Smith on the 26tli November of that year. In April 1903 1903 A.D. 
the BahaTvalpur State was included in the Phulkian States Agency. The 
head-quarters of the Agency were originally fixed at Ambala, but Patiala 
was soon found to be a much more suitable place, and the Agent has 
resided in Patiala since the beginning of 1902. 
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Rdma, 
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Rdghu. 
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Chanu. jbandu. Takhat Mai. 

^ j 

the families 
of Ji'nd and 
NSbha). 


j 


1 

A ncestora of the Landgaihfa families. 






r 

Duna 

\ 

Subhia 

1 

R 4 ja Aid Sinrb, 

i 1 "1 

Bakhta, Budha. Ladhd, 

(ancestor of 
the Bhadaur) 
family). 

1 

Jodh. 

d. 

1765. 

(ancestor of 
the Malod 
f.tmily). 


Sardul Singh, 

< 3 . 1753. 


Bhumidn Sineh, 
d. 1742. 


Ldl Singh, 
d. 1743, 


Himmat Singh. 


Raja Amar Singh, 
d. 1781. 


Budh Singh. 


Mah 5 r 5 ja 
Karam Singh, 
d, 184S. 


Rdja Sdhib Singh, 
d. 1813. 


Ji't Singh, 

"■ s, 


I 


Mahdrdja Dfp Singh, 

Narindar Singh, 
d. 1862. 

Mahdrdja 
Mohindar Singh, 
d. 1876. 


Mabardja Sir 
RSjindar Singh, 
G.c.s I., b. 1873, 
d. I goo. 

Mahirjja 
Bhdpindar Singh. 
0. iSgt. 


'I 

I 


1 

Kanwar Sir 
Ranbi'r Singh, k.C.S I., 
b. 1873. 
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Section C.— Population. 

The Phulkian States are so scattered that comparison of the density of 
their population with that of any one or more British Districts would be of 
little value. Taking the three together they have the normal density of 
the Indo-Gangetic Plain West in which they lie. Patiala has a density of 
283 persons to the square mile, and thus stands nearly in the same category 
as the Karnil and Ferozepore Districts. The density on the cultivated 
area cannot be shown until the settlement operations are further advanced. 


The population and density of each nizatnai and fahsil is given beloWj 
the density shown being that of the total population on the total area 




Area in 
square miles. 

Population. 

Density. 

Patiala ... ... 

• •• 

236 

1 67,679 

286-8 

SunSm ... ... 


470 

121,498 

258-5 

Bhawinfgarh ... . . 

... 

S6i 

140,309 

250-1 

Mc 

• •t 

576 

117,604 

204-2 

Total Karmgarh nisimal 

... 

*.843 

447.090 

242-6 

Sihibgarh ... ... 


278 

11S.391 

4I5’« 

Air.argarh .« 


338 

123,468 

365’3 

Sirhind ... ... ... 

«•» 

240 

126,589 

52rs 

Total Amargarh nkimai 

• •• 

S56 

365,448 

426-9 

Anahadgarh 

««» 

3SO 

105,989 

3028 

Bhatinda . , ... 

• •• 

868 

142,413 

164-1 

Bhfkhl ••• ••• 

... 

629 

128,96s 

205-0 

Total Anahadgarh nisiSmat 

... 

1.847 

377,367 

204-3 

R4jpur& M* ••• 


IS7 

SS,U7 

3Sfi 

Pinjaur ... 

• ** 

180 

55,731 

309‘6 

B&nur ««• <••• 

... 

I6I 

56,674 

352 

Ghanaur ... ... .» 

... 

208 

45,344 

218 

Total Pinjaur niidmat 

• •• 

706 

212,866 

301-5 

Ndrnaul ^ 

• M 

282 

85,130 

3of9 

••• 

• •• 

30s 

55,246 

i8ri 

Total Mohindargarh nitamat 

... 

S87 

140,376 

239-1 

T otal of the State 

•M 

S.839 

1,596,692 

'264-5 
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'Excluding the city of Patiila, 
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Population of 
towns— ra6l« ^ 
of Part B, 


Growth of popu‘ 
Utioo. 


Migration. 


PatlSla 

Ndrnaul 

Basf 

Govindgarh ... 
Sam&na ... 
Sun^m ... 

Mohindargarh 


S3,S4S 

19,489 

*3,738 

13,185 

10,209 
10,069 
9,984 1 


Sanaur 

Bhadaur 

Barn^la 

Baniir 

PSil 

Sirhind 

HadiAya 


gin. At the Census of 1901, g 
of the towns, including that of 
Patiala itself, showed a decrease 
on the figures of 1891, 4 show- 
ing a slight increase, while 


The State contains 14 towns and 3,580 villages ; and the population of 

8,5gj, the former i^ given in the mar- 

7.710 
6,90- 
S,6>o 
S-Stg 
5,4*,r 
5,414 

Bhatinda or Govindgarh had increased from 8,536 to 13,185, or 54 per 
cent. Its position on the railway and the establishment of a market account 
for this rapid rate of growth. Only 1 1 per cent, of the population live 
in the towns. The average population of the towns and villages is small, 
being only 397 persons. 

Occupied houses number 273,557, of which 32,329 are urban and 241,228 
rural. Patiala with 53,545 persons is the only large town. The towns 
and villages present no features unusual in this part of the Punjab. As 
in all Native States, the average population of a Patiala village is below 
the average in British territory. Both Hindu and Muhammadan villages 
are built on the same plan, the better houses surrounded by high walls 
and opening on to narrow lanes which lead tortuously to the main thorough- 
fares. The Chuhras and Chamars have their houses outside the village 
and facing away from it. In the towns the houses are close together and 
the high wall is rare. Still even in the towns the thoroughfares are gene- 
rally narrow and crooked. 

The marginal table shows the fluctuations in the population of each 

nizdmat since 1881. In igoi 
the heaviest decrease on the 
figures of 1891 wasinthePin- 
jaur and Mohindargarh nizd- 
mats, the population of which 
decreased by 13,513 and 7,536 
respectively in that decade. 
In the former the decrease 
was only nominal owing to 
the exclusion of the people 
living in the ddk chaukis and 
railway fence in the hills. In the latter the decrease was due to the 
seasons of drought which had caused heavy emigration from those tracts in 
and after 1897. 

The following table shows the effect of migration on the ponulation of 
the Patiala State according to the Census of 1901 ; ^ 



i88i. j 

1891. 

1901. 

Pali 41 a 

53,629 

55,856 

53,545 

Karmgarh — 

415,67s 

444,369 

447,090 

Amargarh ... 

346,989 

361,610 

365,448 

Pinjaur ... 

226,274 

326,379 

212,866 

Anihadgarh ... 

298,462 

347,395 

377,367 

Mohindargarh 

126,404 

147 , 9*3 

*40,376 


Immigrants. 

(i) From within the Punjab and North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince ... -• ... ,,, 

(iil From the rest of India ... ... ~ 

(iiij From the rest of Asia ... 

(iv) From other countries 

Total immigrants 
Emigrants. 

(i) To within the Punjab and North-West Frontier Pro- 

vince ••• ••• ^ ^ 

(ii) To the rest of India ... ... ... 

Total emigrants 

Excess of emigrants over immigrants 


Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

*87,212 

21,899 

44 

107 

64,4*1 

8,095 

39 

77 

122,801 

*3,804 

5 

30 

209,262 

72,622 

136,440 

266,910 

* 5,497 

92,815 

7.246 

*74,095 

8 , 25 * 

282,407 

100,061 

*82,341= 

73445 

27,439 

45.706 
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J The bulk of the immigration is from the districts, States and provinces 
I in India noted below. There is also a considerable volume of immigration 
I from the countries outside India as .given below 




District, State, Proylnce or Country. 



Number 
of males 
in 1,000 
immi- 
grants. 

AmMla 



• •• 

... 



37,682 

340 

Hissdr 


... 



••• 


24,SS4 

324 

Rohtak 






... 

1,041 

402 

Delhi 







a.. 

1,114 

491 

Karndl 






ai* 

20,81s 

398 

Kalsia 

• •• 

••• 



... 

... 

1,609 

343 

S imla 







6,237 

379 

K4ngra 







i,ois 

697 

Hoshi4rpur 

••• 






2,920 

S79 

lullundur 

,,, 

• •• 





S,I73 

524 

Ludhiana 



... 

••• 



31,19s 

322 

Mdler Kotla 



«(* 


... 


7,688 

50s 

Ferozepore 

••• 


... 

••• 

*«• 


7,817 

433 

Faridkot 


»«• 

... 




i,6.Si 

388 

Ndbha 

... 





aa* 

23,080 

260 

Jind 


... 



... 

. .a 

10,467 

2S« 

Amritsar 


••• 

... 

... 

... 

a.a 

1,091 

417 

Rdjbutdna 





... 


16,762 

30s 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 

... 



•a* 

4,268 

589 

YSghistdn and Afghdnistdn 

«*• 


... 

... 

33 

939 

United Kingdom 

••• 

... 

... 

• •• 

• a» 

84 

690 

America 

... 

... 

««• 

... 

... 


14 

857 
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The emigration is mainly to the districts, States and provinces noted 
below : — 


District, 

State or Province, 


Males. 

Females. 

Hissdr 


... 

«<a 

aaa 

12,218 

20,832 

Rohtak 



a.. 

aaa 

I,2t I 

2 226 

Dujdna 


aaa 

a.. 

aaa 

127 

534 

Gurgdon ... 



... 

a.. 

1,567 

3, '46 

Delhi 




... 

1,498 

682 

Karndl ... 



a.a 


9.487 

16,323 

Amb^Ia 

... 


aaa 

... 

11,963 

23,262 

Kalsia .a* 

aaa 

aaa 



739 

1,702 

Ndbha 



a.. 


472 

402 

Simla aa^ 



«aa 

aaa 

771 

608 

Simla Hill States 



aaa 

... 

943 

2,oS7 

Hoshidrpur 

aaa 


aaa 

... 

51 1 

782 

Jullundur ... 



aaa 

... 

795 

1,10s 

Ludhidna ... 


aaa 

a.. 

... 

10,640 

29,788 

Mdler Kotla 



aaa 


1,953 

6,442 

Ferozepore 



aaa 

aaa 

11,634 

19,628 

Faridkot ••• 

aa« 


a.a 

... 

2,361 

3,573 

Ndbha aaa 

•aa 


a.a 

aaa 

lo.SSS 

24,212 

Jind 

aaa 


aaa 


4.529 

12,193 

Lahore 


..a 

aaa 

... 

1,443 

6i8 

Amritsar ... 


•a« 

aaa 

a.a 

656 

71 1 

ChenSb Colony 



... 

aa. 

2,574 

*,707 

Bakdicalpiir 

aaa 


aaa 

aaa 

421 

248 

United Provinces 

of Agra and Oudh 

... 


2,683 

1,024 

B ombay ... 


aaa 

a.a 

... 

51 S 

349 

Rajputana 

••• 

- 

... 

•aa 

2,662 

6,468 
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CHAP. 1. C. 
Descriptive. 

POPUtATION. 

Migration. 


The State thus loses 73.145 sou's by migration and its net inter- 
changes of population with the districts, States and provinces in India 
which mainly affect its population are noted below 

Net gain from + or loss to — 
... - 8,496 

... - 2,396 

... ... - 4,272 


Hiss5r ... 

Rohtalt 
GurgSon 
Delhi 
Karn^l 

Ambila ••• 

Simla with Hill States 
JCalsza 
Kingra 
HoshiSrpuf 
Ludhiana 
Mdler Koila 
Ferozepore 
Faridkot 
Ndbha 
find 
Lahore 
Chendb Colony 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
Rajputdna ••• ••• 




1,066 

4,995 
2,458 
2,394 

- 832 

+ 903 

+ 1,627 

- 9,233 

- 712 

-23,435 

- 4,282 

- 11,690 

- 6,255 

- 1,338 

- 4,280 

+ 561 
+ 7,632 


Comparison with the figures 

Loss by intra-Provin- 
ciat migration. 
1901. 1891. 


of 1891 shows that Patiala lost by intra- 
provincial migration alone 79,698 souls 
in 1901, or 45,173 more than in 1891. 


Total ... 79,698 34.525 

Chendb Colony 4.280 

yind ... 6,25s 3,110 

Ndbha ... 11,690 5,095 

Taking the figures for intra-imperial migration, i.e., those for migration 
Loss by intra- in India both within the Punjab and 
Imperial migra- to or from Other provinces in India, we 
have the marginal data. 


Total ... 73,296 

A notable feature of the immigration is the proportional excess of 
females. This is especially noticeable in the case of the neighbouring Dis- 
tricts and States of Hissar, Ambala, Ludhiana, Jind, Nabha and Maler 
Kotla, and shows that the bulk of the immigration is due to marriages. 

Ages. The figures for age, sex and civil condition are given in great detail in 

Table lo of Part 10 of Part B. The following statement shows the age distribution 

of 10,000 persons of both sexes : — 


Age period. 

V) 

0 

s 

Females. 

Persons. | 

1 

Age 

period. 


Males. 1 

trt 

C3 

H 

1) 

Per=ons. | 

Infants under i 

••• 

138 

126 

264 

25 and under 30 

«•« 

460 

389 

849 

I and under 2 

... 

36 

3Lj 

67 

30 „ „ 

35 


444 

391 

835 

2 „ „ 3 

••• 

123 

108 

231 

35 j? It 

40 


294 

248 

S42 

3 M )1 4 


125 

113 

238 

40 „ „ 

45 

... 

402 

343 

745 

4 5) )» 5 


129 

113 

242 

' 4d tt )t 

50 


212 

iSS 

367 

5 » » ’0 

... 

695 

599 

1,294 

,50 „ 

55 


29s 

233 

528 

10 it u ^5 


674 

S16 

1,190 

1 55 »i 

60 


107 

73 

1 180 

IS » ,> 20 


557 

391 

948 

i 60 and over 

••• 

319 

26S 

i 587 

20 ji M 25 

-•» 

484 

409 

893 
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Births and deaths are registered throughout the State, but the figures, 
as tabulated, give a mean birth-rate of 32 -i per mille in 1892 — 1896 and of 
14-9 in 1897—1901. Such rates are impossibly low and point to defective 
registration or incorrect tabulation, or both. The death-rate for 1892 — 1896 
{i8'8 per mille) is also incredibly low. 

Drinking-water is generally obtained from wells, except in the Bhikhi, 
Narwana and Boha thdnas, where water is 50 to 150 feet below the surface. 
The people are, as a rule, careless how they feed their children, and little 
regard is paid to cleanliness. The result is that many children die of 
diarrhoea, colic, enteritis, eczema, boils, ophthalmia, otorrhcea and catarrh. 

1902 was the most unhealthy year the State has known for some 
time, the registered deaths amounting to no less than 64, 094,' of which 
55,481 were due to plague or fever. Next to 1902 comes 1900 with 44,039 
recorded deaths and 1893 with 40,214. The worst outbreak of cholera 
was in 1892, when 10,784 people died of it. Pneumonia and diseases of 
the eye are as common here as elsewhere in the Punjab. Plague first 
appeared in Hedon, a village near the Sutlej, in the Amargarh nizdmat, in 
1899. It did not, however, spread, and the State was free from the epidemic 
until March 1900, when a fresh outbreak occurred at Khamanon in the same 
nizdmat. In 1899-1900 there were 26 cases and 19 deaths, and in the 
following year 166 cases and g8 deaths. The removal .of the cordon 
in 1901-02 was followed by a tremendous rise in the figures, 30,401 cases 
being recorded with no less than 29,159 deaths. The numbers then fell 
almost as suddenly as they had risen, and in 1902-03 there were only 8,515 
cases with 7,581 deaths. No inoculations for plague were performed in 
the State in 1899. The number performed in the succeeding years was: — 
in 1901-02, 40,755; in 1902-03, 29,738 ; and in 1903-04, 4,030. 

Birth customs. 

Among the Khatrfs and Aroras of the towns when a woman Is 
p regnant for the first time a ceremony called rifdn or bhore is performed 
in the 5th or 7th month. The woman's mother sends her a tcwar or 
suit of clothes and some sweets, and the women of her birddari 
assemble, dress her in the tewar, and put seven handfuls of the 
sweets in her dopatta ; the rest they eat. On the birth of a son the 
father gives money to the Brahmans and Idgis (menials) who bring 
him dubh (green grass) in token of congratulation. The doors of 
the house are decorated in the villages with branches of the siris 
tree, and In towns with mango leaves strung together {bandarwdl). 
The neighbours who come to offer congratulations are regaled with 
gur. The sutak or period of seclusion after childbirth lasts for 1 1 days 
among Brahmans, 13 among Khatris, 15 among Banias, and 17 among 
Sudras. The purification ceremony {dasdthan or chaunka charhna) is then 
performed, a Brahman and the birddari being summoned, the mother and 
child washed, and food distributed. A name is then given to the child 
by ihepddhd among Hindus, and by opening the Granth Sahib among Sikhs. 
The pddhd ascertains the date and hour of birth and prepares the horoscope. 
The mother does not leave the house for 40 days after delivery. No 
ceremonies attend the birth of a girl. Among the higher castes boys are 
shaved with ceremony either at home or at a temple in the 3rd or 5th 
year. A boy assumes the janeo when he has reached his 8th or 1 1 th year, 
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^But these figures are obviously f<u below the mark. 
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an auspicious day being chosen for the rite, Banias only wear the janeo 
on the death of their parents.* 

The Muhammadans of the lower classes have borrowed the ritdn 
ceremony from the Hindus, but they call it satwunsa. In the ninth month 
of pregnancy a puria of dried fruits is offered to Bibi Fatima and given to 
a poor Sayyid woman. In Patiala Muhammadans do not make the woman 
lie to the north, as they do elsewhere, during confinement. An iron 
implement is kept on the bed and no cat is allowed in the room. Soon 
after birth the azdn is recited, preferably by a religious man, in the child’s 
ear. On the 6th day the chhathi ceremony takes place, the child being 
brought out of the zachcha khdna and food given to the biradari. The 
akika (tonsure) ceremony is performed on the 7th, 14th, or 21st day, 
goats being sacrificed. One leg is given to the ddi, a head to the barber, 
and the rest distributed among the biradari. The bones are buried. The 
child is named the same day, either by the imdWi, or an elder member of 
the family. The mother remains secluded for 40 days, and takes a bath 
on the 40th day. The bis^nilluh ceremony takes pl.ace when a boy is 4 
years 4 months and 4 days old. He puts on a new dress (/dwza), goes 
to the mullah or some senior member of the family with cash and sweets, 
and is made to repeat bismilldh. This is the commencement of his 
education. As soon as he has finished the Quran, comes the umin 
ceremony, when cicelies are given to the teacher and food to the 
biradari. There is no fixed date for circumcision, which may be performed 
up to the nth year or at any time before puberty. The biradari are 
invited, the boy seated on a chair, where the barber circumcises him : a rupee 
or more is paid to the barber, the relations give presents (tavibol)^ and gur 
is distributed among them. For ten days no salt is given to the boy. 
This custom Is not however strictly observed by all classes.^ 

The number of males in every 10,000 of the population is shown 
below : — 



Census of 

In villages. 

In towns. 

Total. 


f 1881 

5, SIS 

S.383 

5,499 

All religions 

1891 

S.S03 

5,503 

5.503 


L1901 

S.498 

5,458 

5,494 


'Hindus ... ... 

S.S06 

5.537 

5,509 

Genius of 1901 • 

Sikhs 

5.545 

6,243 

5,573 


Jains ... ... ... 

5515 

5,435 

5,485 


^ Muhammadans 

S.420 

5.225 

S.378 


iPor a longer note on the janeo see the Gazetteer of Ludhiina District. 

^Birth and marriage customs peculiar to certain castes will be found described below 
uhijer ('Tribes and Castes." 
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Year of life. 

i 

All reli - 1 
gions. 

Hindus. 

! 

Sikhs. 1 

lains. 1 

1 

i 

Muham- 

madans. 

i 

Under 1 year 

1 and under 2 

2 „ „ 3 

3 „ 4 - 

4 „ 1, S ••• 

9096 
908-7 
872-8 ' 
900-2 
883-1 

1 

895.9 

1 9306 

898-6 
9 'Si 
892-4 

1 

S99-1 
820 6 
769.1 
814-0 
803-S 

914-3 

700-0 

825-0 

952-4 

1 , 297-3 

1 

953-6 

953-0 

917-7 

955-4 

935-4 


CHAP. I. C. 

The marginal Descriptive, 
table shows the 
number of females Population. 

to every i , o o o Sex statistics, 
males under 5 years 
of age as returned 
in the Census of 

1901. 


Infant marriage is not the rule in 


0-4. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

o *'^4 ••• 

.36 

IC 

26 

S -9 ... 

5-270 

M 57 

4 ,»i 3 

10—14 ... 

35,249 

9.817 

25.432 

IS— 19 ... 

75.642 

27,239 

48,403 

20 — 24 

102,776 

42.61S 

60,158 

25—29 ... 

108,654 

5','39 

57 .S‘S 

30—34 

108,048 

' 53,287 

54,761 


Patiala. The 
up to 
Full 


ages 


of the married 
people up to 34 are shown in the 
margin. Full details, by age and 
religion, will be found in the Patiala 
Census tables, but it may be noted 
here that of the married persons whose 
ages are between 10 and 14, 21,166 
are Hindus, 6,876 Muhammadans and 
7,129 Sikhs. The comparative infre- 
quency of early marriages among 
Sikhs is noteworthy. Of the 21,166 
Hindus, 6,006 are males and 15,160 
females. Of the 6,876 Muhammadans, 
1,930 are males and 4'94^ females. 
Of the 7,129 Sikhs, 1,850 are males 
and 5,279 females. Thus it appears that Muhammadans and Sikhs are 
agreed in avoiding those early marriages for their girls which are so frequent 
among Hindus. 

The girl’s parents take the initiative and choice a suitable match out- 
side the four nearest gots. Dhaighar Khatns, Brahmans and Apa wal 
Banias marry into any got but their own. Betrothal takes place betueen 
the 5th and nth years. Jats and Banias take monev for their 
dauo-hters, but higher castes do not unless they are very hard pressed. 
Marriages by exchange are often very complicated, involving a large 
number of couples. They are looked on with disfavour ; 

ganji gaz tallkan Exchange betrothals _ are the substitution of a 

divicid woman for a bald one.” If the marriage is without payntent the 
ceremony takes place when the girl is 9 to .5. otherwise it is performed on 
payment of the price. There are various ceremonies connected uith 
Lrriage, but they are not peculiar to Patiala. Among Muharnmadans the 
ceremonies are less complex. Marriages seldom take place in Ramzan, the 
Muharram or Shaban. Mukldiva is confined to the lower classes. I" 
expenditure on weddings reaches the height of .j . . 

kmidu bWi aur makdn ne khdi-^ A bania s earnings are swallou ed up by 
mTiLe or house-building.” The Khatrfs and Banias are trying to curtail 
Sis expenditure and bdra and dhakdo (largesse) have been forbidden by 
he DarGr. Polygamy is rare. The richer Hindus only marry a second wife 
ifthefirstisbarrS. Among Muhammadans it ,s slightly more common. 
Avowed polyandry is unknown. Remarna^ of widous is common 
amoncr all Muhammadans except Sayyids, Pathans and Rajputs. It 
Ts forbidden among Hindus of the higher castes and involves excommuni- 
cation. Among the Jats a widow generally marries her husband s brother. 
Divorce is common in the hills. \Vhen a woman dislikes ber husband 
she leaves him and goes to her parents. They select another husband for 
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her, and if she approves of him her first husband is sent for and paid the rit 
money in the presence of the birddari. A woman sometimes makes many 
changes. The interval between her leaving one husband and marrying 
another is called thanjdnd. 

The vital statistics given in Table 1 1 of Part B show that in the 5 
yearsfiSgS — 1902) about 127 boys were born to every too girls, but that the 
male death-rate was lower than that of females, only 107 males having died 

to every 1 00 
females in that 
period. The result 
is that in all the 
main religions 
the proportion of 
females to males 
gradually falls as 
the age advances, 
until, taking the 
total population, we 
have the marginal 
figures.' 


'Females per i,ono males. 


Ages. 


Religions. 

o-s. 

All ages. 

All religions 


S93 

820 

Hindus ... 

... 

902 

815 

Sikhs ••• ... 

••• 

823 

794 

Muhammadans... ... 

... 

942 

860 


Jats 

Rdjputs 


r Hindus ... ... 

••• 

«** 

3 Sikhs 



(, Muhammadans 

... 

• •• 

f Hindus ... ... 

••• 


1 Muhammadans 



"Females to i,coo 

MALES. 



Village. 


Kampur 

Do. 

Dhamot 

Do. 

Do. 


Got. 


Religions. 


Jat.Mdngat ... 
Do. 

Jat-Jhalle 

Do. 

Jat'Mander ... 
Do. 


Hindu 

Sikh 

Hindu 

Sikh 

Hindu 

Sikh 


-Females 
per 1,000 
males, 

773 

798 

762 

737 

872 


o— S. All ages. 


231 
516 
267 
500 
62 s 
636 


543 

593 

527 

637 

650 

730 


Enquiries made 
in the State however 
raise no suspicion 
of female infan- 
ticide, though the 
castes noted in the 
marginal return® 
have very low ratios 
of females, and the 
ratios are still lower 
in the villages and 
tribes noted in the 
margin.'' These 
figures tend to show 
that much less care 
is taken of female 
children than of 
male. 


Language. 

Punjabi is spoken with some alterations throughout th^ 
in the hills, where Pahari is spoken. In Patilla nronpp 
Hindus and Muhammadans speak Urdu. In the outlyiifp tract of 
garh Marwari is spoken. In the local Punjabi the nast I ^ 

or cfa, as did; /zVa, drank; MaV«, ate. The present tp 
in da, as in kardd, does ; chaldd, goes. In some forms 5= • 
dd, zs'm khdndd, eats; //wrfa, drinks. In the future u before 

a, piangd, will drink, siangd, will sew. Similarlv 
khdndd hdn, I eat, instead of khdta hun. In nouns ' • mto d, 

to d as in kdm, work ; kdn, ear ; hath, hand ; for kdm " ^hanged 
Sometimes y becomes ai, e or i, as in eh, this- ihdr, h&th. 

Urdu, yih, yahdn. The language of the Mohindarsarh 

Hindi rather than Punjabi. Here 0 is generally^used fn '“pkee'^or]’’^ 
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ghoro,’' 3 . horse.’ Talc for niche, ‘below,’ dhore for pds, ‘near,’ are 
generally used. The hill dialect of the State is that of the Simla hills. 
In the towns the Persian character is generally used. Nagri is used 
by Brahmans for religious purposes. Shop-keeper’s account books are 
kept in Lande. In Patiala proper some JMuhammadan shop-keepers use 
the Urdu character, but totals are shown in Lande numerals. A few of 
the well-to-do Sikhs keep their accounts in Gurmukhf. 

Tribes and Castes. 

Nearly every caste in the Punjab is represented in Patiala, but the Jats, 
who comprise 30 per cent, of the population {485,170), are by far the 
strongest element. The Jats of the Malwa, in which the main part of the 
Patiala State is included, have been called the finest peasantry in India. 
A description of the Malwa Jat, and the points in which he differs from the 
Jat of the Manjha, will be found in the Gazetteer of the Ludhiana District. 

The Jats of Patiila mostly claim Rajput origin, and appear to have 
migrated from Jaisalmer into the Malwa, or the territory south of the Sutlej 
w'hich stretches towards Delhi and Bikciner, about the middle of the i6th 
century, though the asli or original gots Man, Bhullar and Her, which are of 
the Shiv gotra, were probably settled in the Malwa before the other Jats. 

The Siddhus (42,405) are the most numerous and important sub-divi- 
sion of the Jats in Patiala. Besides the ruling families of the Phulkian 
States and Faridkot, many families of note belong to the Siddhu clan. 
They claim descent from a Bhatti Rajput, Jaisal, founder of Jaisalmer. The 
Siddhus' are strongest in the Anahadgarh nizwmat. They form an exo- 
gamous section and avoid one got only in marriage. The jagirddrs of 
Bhadaur are described elsew'here. Other important families in this State 
are the jagirddrs of Talwandi, Kotli Sabo and Jiundan, The Siddhus are 
nearly all Sikhs. 

Harfke is one of the Siddhu septs, and is called after Chaudhri Hari, its 
ancestor. Chaudhri Hari and his descendants founded 14 or 15 villages 
on both banks of the Sutlej, whence the name ‘ Harike pattan,’ and Buddha 
Singh, one of his descendants, settled at Sekha in Barn&la fargana. Sardar 
Bhag Singh, of this sept, was Bakhshi of the State, and Sardar Basawa 
Singh became its Bakhshi and AdMati and was afterwards a member of the 
first Council of Regency. His grandson, Sardar Bahadur Sardar Pritam 
Singh, is the present Bakhshi. 

Mehta is also a munht or sept of the Siddhu got or clan. It is named after 
its ancestor Mehta, who founded the village of Mehta near Barnala. 
Sardars Bahali Singh, Buti Singh, Dal Singh and Ranjit Singh of this sept 
all held the post of the Commander-in-Chief in the State. 

The Chahil Jats claim that Chahil, their eponym, was born of a hill 
fairy. They are numerous in Bhikhi, in which tahsil they own many 
villages, and they also hold scattered villages in tahsils Narwana, Amargarh, 
Bhawanigarh and Fatehgarh. Sardar Partap Singh, Chahil, maternal uncle’s 
son of the late Maharaja Narindar Singh, was Bakhshi to the State. He 
was in command of the Patiala Contingent at Delhi in 1857, and his son 
Ranjit Singh is now the leading representative of the tribe. To support 
their claim they pay special worship to Guga Pfr, who was a Chauhan 
Rdjput. They worship Baland Jogi Pir, their jathera. 

The Dhaliwals claim to be Chandra Bansi Rajputs by origin, through 
Dhaliwal, Bhatti, who migrated from Jaisalmer and settled at Kangar in 
Nibha territory in the 12th or 13th century. In the time of Akbar, the 

‘For a detailed account of the Siddhds see Griffin*s Rdjas of the Punjab and tht Aina-i. 

Bttrdr Bans io 3 volumes by VVali Alls Sadiqf, published by order of the Faridkot Darbir. 
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Dhillon Jats. 


Gil jats. 


Manral Jal*. 


chief of the Dhalhvals, Mihr Matha,* is said to have given a daughter in 
marriage to that emperor, whence the Dhaliwals and the 35 Jat tribes which 
concurred in the bestowal of a Jat girl on the emperor acquired the title 
or status of Darbari. The Darbarf Jats in this State are the Tiwanas of 
Chinarthal, the Jhalle Gils of Jlhamot and Siawara, the Manders of Jarg, 
the Mangats of Rampur and Katani, the Jhij of Gidri and Bawtinf, 
the Panders of Gahloti, and the Gandhas of Raunf. Darbari Jats pay 
special fees to their mirusis at weddings. The DhAliwals, after the 
decline of Mihr Matha’s family, dispersed and some migrated into the 
State, where they are mainly found in tahsils Bhatinda and Bhikhi, 
and in stray villages in Sunam, Amargarh and Sahibgarh. The main 
Dhaliwal septs are the Mani, Udi, Rureka, Dina and Ramana. The 
tribe is chiefly represented by the family of the late Sardar Ganda 
Singh, C.S.I., Bakhshi of the State, and his son Sardar Hazura Sint^h 
is now an officer in the State forces. A man of note amontr the Dinakes 
was Mian Mahtab Singh of Faridkot, whose daughter was married to Mahii- 
raja Mahindar Singh and became the mother of Maharaja Rajindar Sino-h. 

The Man Jats say they migrated from the north, and claim descent 
from Mandhata, a Rajput, by a karewa marriage. Mandhata settled in 
Ladowa in Ferozepore and thence in Akbar’s reign the Mans mic^rated 
into the present niaamat of Anahadgarh, in which they own many viTlacres 
Their chief sub-septs in this State are Maur, Sandar, Khawala and Par;f<ra* 
and they give their names to the villages of Maur, Manwala, Man Khera’ 
and Mansa. They avoid only the one got in marriages, and form 
no alliances with the Bhulars or Sher Gils. At weddings they crive a rupee 
to all the mirusis, Brahmans and Bhats of the Man villages, and this 
ceremony is called tapa or t'lppa. The Mansahia Jats regard themselves 
as superior to other Mans. Tradition says they owe their name to the fact 
that the head of the family paid the revenue due to the emperor punctually 
Sardar Harn6m Singh dcorhiiodla is the leading man among the Man 
sahia. Maharaja Rajindar Singh was married into this family. 

The Dhillon Jats claim descent from Raja Karn, whose descendanf 
Thai married a Jat wife. The Dhillons are said to have miarated f ^ 
Delhi under the Mughals, and are now mainly found in tahsil 
and in scattered villages in Bhikhi and Fatehgih tahslR. Their chi” f 

septs in this State are the Mahna, Bangria, Gat, Jandi Sariva j 

■''St •"l ■” "-i' s-'nd S:- L?es 

a‘s„‘m.'Sd“ on account 

puJa'a'nT'LSd il. MaS, Ivh'ifhc'Sd a'k'Ifcl',''' IT 

the time o! Shah JahSn, the Gils migrated to Sdhibgarh a^Lnlm Si's" 

m which they are now numerous. They are found also in tahsiir Rif 
pura and Bhikhi. They have 11 sub-septs, Sher Ral- T cm i 

Bhadon, Jhagar, Barala, Karora, Kand, Jaji and Jhala the last 
IS strongly represented in tahsil Sahibgarh, where it holds 1 1 villages'"^*'^^ 

The Marrals, returned as Jats in the Censuses of iRnt 1 
are mainly Muhammadan, but a few are Hindus Tt, at ^9oii 

Marrals of Samana lay claim to an Iranian ^l^'hammadan 

are descendants of Yazd-i-jafd, the last Sassanian ki'L nf 
was conquered by the Arab Sa’d-waqas. Thev a 

in the time of Prithwi Raj, king of Delhi nnHpr ^ at 
ud-din. On the recommendation of the Nawab' nf <=: ' Salah- 

Samana the Malik 

‘Also called Ckaudhri, cr MihrMithc, ^ 
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Population. 
Marral Jats. 


Dhlodsa Jats. 


Randhawa Jats, 


Tiwina Jats, 


received a grant of villages in that part together with the title of Mande 
or lord of loo villages {mandat) from Khanda Rao, brother of Prithwi Raj. 

In the time of Ala-ud-din Khilji, Qutb-ud-din Marral obtained the fiefs of 
Samfina and Malkana, and the latter, which is a basti of Sam6na, is still 
held in jdoir by the Mandals of Karnal. Malik Suleman Yar Jang, a 
descendant of Naw^b Arastujah Wazir-i-Azam of Haiderabad, Deccan, also 
holds a jdgir in Samana itself. Malik Barkat Ali Khan of Samana is the 
Assistant Advocate at Patiala. 

The Dhindsas claim descent from Raja Karn. They migrated from 
Sirsa in the time of the Mughal emperors and settled in Chaunda Manvi, in 
tahsil Amargarh, round which place they own a number of villages. They 
are also found in scattered villages in tahsils Rajpura, Ghanaur and Patiala, 
and Ubhewal in Sunam tahsil is a village of Muhammadan Dhindsas. 

The RandhSwas^ hold only two villages in Sahibgarh, and Mimsa 
village in Amargarh tahsil, but they offer one or two points of interest. 

Their ancestors settled at Mimsa, near which, on their migrating thither 
from Tamkot, the axle of one of their carts broke, and its owners took this 
as an omen that they should settle at the spot. The others went on, and 
failing to persuade their comrades to accompany them, they uttered a curse 
upon them that they should be compelled to seek a new home every 12 years. 

Every 12th year on the 8th Sudi of Asarh they take a cart to the spot and 
worship it, and an uncle cuts a lock of hair from his nephew’s head. On their 
return home, it is said, the axle of the cart invariably breaks on the road. 

The Tiwana Jats claim descent from Lakkhii, seventh in descent from 
Tlwana, a Punwar Rajput. They migrated from Dhara Nagri in the 
13th century, and now hold several villages in Sahibgarh and two in 
Rajpura tahsils. Like Rajputs, their women observe parda and they 
discountenance karewa. Their leading family is that of the Chaudhris of 
Chinarthal, and Sardar Sawai Singh of this family held important posts in 
the State under Maharaja Narindar Singh. Two Tiwana chaudhris, Majlis 
Rai and Wazir Khan, were prominent chiefs of this tribe in the Mughal 
times. There is also a Muhammadan TiwAna village in Ghanaur tahsil. 

The Sarahs or Sarais are mainly found in nizimtts Anahadgarh and Sarih Jats. 
Karmgarh. 

The Kaleke Sardars belong to the Sarae got. They trace their descent K 31 eke. 
from the Bhatti Rajputs of Jaisalmer, and are named after their ancestor 
Chaudhrf Kala, who founded the village of Kalyanwalf in Sirsa ; his grand- 
son Maliika founded Kaleka near Dhanaula, where his descendants still 
hold land. Sardars Gurbaksh Singh and Haria Singh, brothers-in-law of 
Maharaja Ala Singh, were fifth in descent from^ Chaudhri Kala. Sardar 
Gurbaksh Singh was Maharaja Ala Singh’s Dfwan, and accompanied him 
in all his expeditions. He is best remembered for his services when Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh came to Patiala to visit Maharaja Sahib Singh. Maf Fatto, 
wife of Maharaja Ala Singh, belonged to this family, and Maharaja Karm 
Singh also married into it. 

The Paw6nias are of Shiv gutra, like the Man, Bhular and Her, with the Pawlnia Jats. 
two latter of whom they do not intermarry. They migrated from Hissarand 
own four villages in tahsil Sunim. 

The Ghuman Jats also claim Rajput descent. Migrating in the time ChuminJati, 
of Jahangir from Rajputana, they settled at Sajuma in the Jind State and 
now hold 1 1 villages near Bhawanigarh, Ghumana in Rajpura, and a villao-e 
in Patiala tahsil. “ 


'Or Radhiwas. 
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Descriptive. 
Population. 
Nain ]ats. 


Mingat Jats. 
Gindhe ]ats, 
Sindhu Jats. 

Bhular Jats. 


Garewil Jats. 


Sekhon Jats. 


UtwdI Jats. 


Manderjafs. 
Mihil Jats. 


The Nains' claim to be by origin Tur Rdjputs. Their ancestor Mainpal 
married a widow and his son Nain is their eponym. They hold many villages 
in the Bangar (tahsil Narwana), such as Dhamtan Sahib, etc., and stray 
villages in the SunSm and Patiala tahsils. They are said to have 
migrated from Delhi, where they ruled prior to the rise of the Chauhan 
dynasty. Their sub-septs are Jaja, Bamir and Narain. Sardar Ude Singh, 
Nain, was Superintendent of the Palace in the time of Mai Askaur, Diwan 
and judicial Minister, guardian to Maharaja Narindar Singh and member 
of the first Council of Regency. His son, the Mashir-Ala Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar Gurmukh Singh, is now (1904) President of the Council. 

The Mangats are only found in tahsil Sahibgarh, where they hold six 
villages. 

The Gandhes are descended from Gandhu, son of Raja Gopal, Taoni 
Rajput, by a Jat wife, and are found in tahsils Bamir, Rajpura and Amargarh. 

The Sindhiis appear to have immigrated into the State from the 
Manjha in the i6th century and are found in scattered villages in tahsils 
Ghanaur, Rajpura, Amargarh, Bhatinda and Barnala. 

The Bhulars are said to have been driven from Mari in Ferozepore by 
the Siddhiis and then to have dispersed. They own nearly the whole of seven 
villages in Barnala and four in Sunam tahsils. Their sub-septs are four 
in number, vis; Kosa, Munga, Dahr and Bhatia. 


The GarewaP or GirewM is a well-known sept which once held 
rule over Riipur and GujarwM in Ludhiana. Maharaja Narindar Sin^h 
married into this family, and one of its members, Sarddr Ghamand Sinc^, 
became Bakhshi. Sardar Mihman Singh was father-in-law. and his son 
Hira Singh brother-in-law of the Maharaja. Sardar Kishan Singh, also 
of this family, is rxcm muatamad to the Punjab Government. They claim 
descent from Raja Mahan Chand of Chanderi in Indore, a Chanderi Rdjput. 

The Sekhon Jats claim descent from the Punw^r Rajputs. They are 
named after their ancestor Sekhon, who had seven sons, after whom were 
named seven miinhis or septs- Maf Askaur, mother of Maharaja Karm 
Singh, whose life sheds a lustre over Pati 41 a history, belonged to this 
family, and her brother Sardar Dfwan Singh was Commander-in-Chief. Two 
daughters of the family are now married in the Phulkian States, one to Raja 
Hfra Singh of Nabha and the other to His Highness the Hon’ble SirKanwar 
Ranbfr Singh, K.c.S I., of Patiala. Maharaja Amr Singh made Daria Singh 
his Diwan. Himmat Singh and Sawai Singh were Bakhshis, Mai Singh was 
Adalati or Judicial Minister, and Sardar Sedha Singh was Diwdn.^They 
hold Bakhshiwala (in Sunam tahsil), Kaulgarh (in Pail), Kishangarh and 
Kanhgarh (in Bhikhi), and Karmgarh (in Anahadgarh tahsil). 

Among the Utwals the family of Chaudhri Charat Ram, member of the 
second Councd of Regency, is the most important. His <^randsnn 
Sapiiran Singh is now Financial Minister of the State. 


Sardar Bhagwan Singh, Mander, is a Judge of the Patiala Chief Conri- 
His father Sardar Basta Singh held the post of Nazim for a long time. 

The Mahils trace their descent from the Tdr Rajodts Thcv 
from Delhi, The clan holds Shahpur Khurd, Shahpur Kalan and w 
i. Sunam tahail and Khinpu, in Dhuri. Sardir Fateh sS ofai, ?rTn 
held high posts in the State, and was a member of the first Council f 
Regency. His son Sardar Man Singh is Nazim of Amargarh nizamaU 

Wain is a Hindi BhSsha word meaning eye. There are saidto be Nains iTiikZi^rT" 
=The sept is so named because a Chanderi Riiput settled at Gir,. , • «*.***’ 

tahsfl, and fell in love with a Jat woman whom he kept as bis mistress, ' ^ Rfipar 
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The following are some proverbs about the Jat peasantry ; — CHAP. I, C. 

Ch'ifid H'' jane bah Jat ni jane rah - “Gram does not reqaire much ploughing, and a — — 

jat can do without a path ” {Cf. Maconachie,* No. io22}, DeSCriptlVd. 

Jat jatdn de sale karde ghdle male — “ Jats are all brothers-in-!aw of one another and 
keep their own counsel (combine to help one another; , i. e , jats are closely related and scheme 
to protect one anbther ” (Macon -chie, No. 938). Proverbs about 

Jat. dhattd, b skid, ch >%i^ke bidhTod n ir vih chdrnn bkiikhe bkale, rajje karen bakdr-^ “ A Jats, 
jit a bull, a he goat and fourthly a widow are good, if they have an empty stomach, and bad 
if a full one 

Rajji bhains ni khde kh-il ra'jd md'i ch-tle nx hil raija Jjt b'ldhd'txe kal rajjd ntahdjan 
jde tal — *' A full fed she-ba*falo do^s nit eat khi^ (oilcake), a full fel he-burfalo does not go 
well in a plough, a fall-fed Jat raises quarrels, and a well to do makdjan becomes meek and 
qciet.” 

Jat na jane gun kmd ckxnd nx jdne bdk J tt dd giiru khxnsurd chxne dd gtiril chhdh-^ 

“ The Jat js not grateful and gram does not require much ploughing but shoe-beating can cor- 
rect the Jat and whey digest the gram '* Cf Maconachie. No 9 {6, for a more polite version). 

Jat gannd «a de bheli de — '* A Jat does not give a stick of sugarcane when asked, but 
gives a bheli (a lump of raw sag -r) when pressed '* 

Til*' jeki lakri nahtn je tite ni J/it mhtn jc t>hhe nd find jehd bhdndd nihin je rurhhe 
no — “ There is no timber like tut If it does not soUt, no caste like that of the Jat if he is true 
to his word, no u ensil like tind (Persian wheel potj if it does not tumble 

Nat bidyd pd{ Jat bidyd nakin The tricks of a Nat (rope-dancer) can be known 

but not those of a Jat." 

Tind cur Jat dd hi Aa.vdA— A ttnd and a jat cannot be trusted '* 

Rann J iti h^r sab chitH — “ A J.it wife for me : all the rest are a mere waste of 
money *' The last proverb shows that the Jat wife »s the best and most economical and helps 
her husband in agricultural pursuits Cf. Maconachie, No. 37). 

Rajputs in Patiala number 65,296. Though they have beaten their Rijputs. 
swords into ploughshares they do not take kindly to agriculture and are far 
inferior as cultivators to the Jats'. The Taonis and Chauhans are the largest 
Sub-divisions of them in this' State, but the Bhattfs rank highest. 

The Bhattls are Jadu-Bansi and are said to have been con- Bhatti RSjpdts. 
verted to Islam by Sayyid Jalul-ud-din, Makhdiim-i-Jahanian, Jahangasht, in 
the time of Firoz Shah Tughlaq. They are now found in scattered groups, 
but still own some villages in tahsil Bhatinda. 

i'he Tdonfs claim Jadu-Bansi descent, thus — • Tdonf RiJpiSts. 

Raja Salvahan of Patlan in Gujrat. 

, , 1 

Raja Fan (prandson). 

I 

Uggar Sain (yth in descent from Tan). 

Migrated from Agroha in 6gg Bikrami and settled in this part of the Punjab 

becoming king of Buras. 


Raja GopAl (yth in descent from Uggar Sain). 

r;— ' 

^Dhirpal, or ISiawab Abu’l-Kai^im, embraced IsUm under Shahab-ud-din 
of Ghor after his \dctory over Prithwi Raj at Taniin (Taniwari) in Karnil 
District in 1193. His tomb is said to beat Bauiir, which is a great Taonf 
Centre, for Taonis are numerous in that tahsfl and in Patiala, Rajpura and 
Ghanaur. The Hindu Taonis hold Bular (in t.ahsil Patiala), Ldru, Nagla 
and Khelan in tahsil Banur, and Dhakansu, Tepla, Banwari, Pabra and 
Dhamoli in Rajpura. They have 13 septs, said to be named after the sons 
of Raja Gopal, viz., Dhirpili, Ambpalf, Bhatim, Motiin, Rai Gliazi, Jaisf, 
Sarohd, Ajemal, Jhagal and Lagal, the last six being rdis. 

‘The references are to ‘ Paniab A,:ncullurai Proverbs' edited bv R. Maconachie, 

R.C.S. 


B.a. 
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Bar&h 


Mand^har 

RijpCitt. 


jiti 


Kaduriha 

iUjptts, 


Socially they have 14 chhats and 24 makdns, the chhats in this State 
being Banur, Suhron, Ajrawar, K.aulij Ghanaur Patton, Khera Gu]jU| 
Shamdo, Chamaru, Manakpur and Jaiisla, and in British territory Kharar, 
Khanpur and Morinda. 

The Barah or Varah Rajputs claim descent from BinepSl of Bhatinda 
and emigrated at a very distant period from Udaipur. They have a pro- 
yerb — Behd nids na cha/thde shtgh, ban, Variuh, ‘ the lion, the hawk and the 
Varahs never taste stale meat.’ Rai Killu of Kakra near Bhawanigarh 
embraced Islam in Jahangir’s reign, so that their conversion is some- 
what recent, and the Barahs of Bakhtri in tahsil Sunam are still 
Hindus. They own nearly 30 villages in tahsils Suniim, Bhawani- 
garh and Amargarh. Their organization is the usual Rajput one of 
chhats or villages of the first rank and makdns or villages of the second 
rank, other villages being inferior to these in social status. The Barahs 
have 12 chhats and 24 makdns, the chhats in this State being Samana, 
Talwandi, Kakri, Bhumsi, Jhal, Jhondan, in Nabha Baena, Badbar, 
Baragraon, in Jind Bazidpur, and in British territory Budlada and 
Moranda. Master Muhammad Khuda Bakhsh, Khan of Haryau Khurd, was 
the tutor of Maharaja Mohindar Singh. He also held the post of Canal Agent 
and that of Director of Public Instruction, Patiala State. His eldest son 
Muhammad Abdul Ghafur Khan was a judge in the High Court of Patiala ; of 
his younger sons Muhammad Abdul Majid Khan is Foreign Minister, Mu- 
hammad Abdul Hamid Khan is Ntizim of AnSliadgarh, kiuhammad Abdul 
Hakim Khan is State Vakil at Ambala, and Muhammad Abdul Aziz Khiin 
is Colonel of Infantry. 

The Mandahars are found in tahsil Narwana, and are said to have 
migrated into the Bandar from Ajudhia 2,000 years ago, and to have taken 
the ancient town cf Kalait from the Chandels. That place and Bata are 
now held by Hindus, Badsikri and Hiltho being held by M uhammadan Manda- 
hars. They call themselves Lachman. Socially they have 12 tapds (as 
they call their chhats) 3 ,r\d 360 gdons or villages, the tapds in this State 
being Dhanauri, Kalait and Badsikri. The Hindus in marriage avoid only 
their ov>i\ got. At a funeral they give pagris to their m'lrdsls. 

The Jatus give their genealogy as follows : — 

Raja Jairath of Pattan, Tunwar. 

I 

Jatu. 


Assar. Harpdi. 

Rana Amr, who migrated from his country and drove the Gujars from 
Khodana some 400 years ago. The Jatus of Kanaud (Mohindargarh) 
tahsil, in which they hold 25 villages, are his descendants. Jatii was so 
called because he was born with long hair [jatdn) on his body. The Jatus do 
not intermarry with the Tunwars, and in marriage only avoid their own got. 
At a wedding, both at the phera or circumambulation, and at the waddi 
or leave-taking, the bridegroom’s barber spreads a sheet, called chhat, over 
the bridegroom’s head and his father puts into it as much money as he can 
afford. The Jatiis also give tydg and lekh to their mirdsis. Like the other 
Rajputs of tahs.l Kanaud, they are sun-worshippers and fast on Sundays. 

. The Hindu Kachwfihils or Kushwahas of pargana Kanaud, in which 

1 they hold seven villages, are called Shaikhawat because their ancestor was 
I born through the benediction of Shaikh Burhan, Darvesh. On the birth of 
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a male child they put a blue thread round its neck, and on the bathing day CHAP. I, C. 
(the third to sixth day after birth) a second thread is put round its neck, — ; — _ 
a tdgra round its waist, and kurta on its body, all three of a blue colour. Dsscriptive, 
They worship the sun by offering water and fasting on Sundays. At a Population. 
wedding they give tydg and lekk to a mirdsi. The Shaikhawat Kachw^has Kachwiha R4i* 
do not eat jhatka. pits. 

Pathins live chiefly in the towns, and though they own land, rarely Pathdns. 
handle the plough. Khiljis, Lodis, Mullagoris, Adilzais, Mamuzais and 
Umarzais are found in the State. Muhammad Nimdar Khan, Umarzai, 
w'as a member of the last Council of Regency, and his elder son Muhammad 
Ashraf Khan is now Nazim of Karmgarh. His younger son Muhammad 
Sharif Khan, B.A. (Cam.), is a barrister-at-law. The Pathans generally 
marry among themselves and do not practise karewa. 

Shaikhs (23,131) are chiefly found in the towns as traders and shop* shaikhi. 
keepers, but they own villages intheSunam, Ghanaur and Ritjpura tahsils. 

The Shaikhs of Karel in Sunam are the most important family. The social 
aspirations of converts from Hinduism, who are generally included among 
the Shaikhs, are expressed in the following couplet : Sdl-i-awwiil Shaikh 
budam^ sdl-t-doim Mirza ; ghalla chun arzdn sha'Jtad imsdl Sayytd M'lsha- 
wam — “ The first year a Shaikh, the second a Mirza. If corn is cheap 
this year, I shall be a Sayyid.” 

Other cultivating classes are the Ahfrs, Arafns, Dogars, Guiars and Minor agricul- 
Kambohs, and in the hills the Kanets. The Ahfrs, here as elsewhere tural classes ; 
industrious cultivators, are confined to Mohindargarh nizdmat. They Ah!r». 
are divided into two endogamous sub-castes, Jadu-Bansf and Gopal-Bansi, 
both claiming to be Jadu-Bansi Rajputs by descent. The former sub- 
caste comprises 64 gots, of which the principal are the Karira, Bhangar, 

Chaura, Gatwal, Dewa and Sanp. The latter worship black snakes and 
do not kill one if they see it. The Ahfrs are devotees of Krishna. Their 
leading representative is Chaudhrf Budh Singh of Nangal Sirohf, whose 
family has held the office of Chaudhrf since the Mughal times. This 
family also observes parda and discountenances widow re-marriage, 
which other Ahfrs practise. Though usually landowners and cultivators, 
che Ahfrs also take service in the army. 

The Patiala Arafns belong to the Sirsewal branch and are said to have Ar4fni. 
immigrated hither from Sirsa. All are Muhammadans, except a few in 
Sanaur and Ajriiwar, who are Hindus. Arafns are numerous in the Sirhind, 

Patiala and Rajpura tahsfls, where they hold groups of villages and own 
land which they themselves cultivate. Their more important guts are 
Siyahf, Naur, Mund, Ghalan, Bhatian and Jatialf. 

The Dogars, who are exclusively Muhammadans, came from Seohna Dogarj, 
near Lahore in the time of Maharaja Ala Singh. Some of them were in 
former times Bakhshfs of the State, and of these the most famous was 
Lakhna, Bakhshf of Ala Singh. The Dogars hold a considerable tract of 
land at Daska in Sunam tahsil, and one of them, Wazfr Muhammad, is a 
Risaldar in the State service. They bear the title of Malik. 

The Gujars are not as numerous as the Arafns, and are a pastoral Gujari. 
rather than an agricultural tribe, bearing much the same character here as 
elsewhere. They hold many villages in tahsfls Rajpura and Narnaul. Some 
of them are Muhammadans and some Hindus. In this State their more 
important septs are the Bharwal, Lodf, Chfchf, Bargat, Duchak, Katoria, 

Latala, Jandar, Chandfja, Gorsf and Rawat, of whom the fast regards itself as 
descended from Jagdeo Punwar, whose son Olan Palan married the fair 
daughter of Mor Dhaj, Katana Gujar. Males of the Chawara sept are 
believed to be able to cure pneumonia by touching the sufferer wdth a piece 
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CHAP. 1, C. 
Descriptive. 

POPULA-TION. 

Glljars. 

Kara bobs. 


of iron. The Gujars of Rasulpur (in Rajpura) and Ghel (in Fatehgarh) have 
considerable influence. Rahim Bakhsh. a Gujar, attained to the position of 
Bakhshi in the State in the reign of Alaharaja Narindar Singh and was 
appointed a member of the Council of Regency on the death of Maharaja 
Narindar Singh. 

The Kam.bohs are rather more numerous than the Khatris. They are 
divided into two endogamous groups, Biwani or the 52 gots and Chaunisf 
or ‘the 84^oVr’ and are found in tahsils Banur, Ghanaur and Sunam, the 
Kambohs in the latter being of the Biiwani sub-caste, many of whom 
embraced Islam in the time of Qutb-ud-Din, Ibak. The Chaurasis at a 
wedding give a present to the Kamachis, a caste of musicians, in remem- 
brance of their having been delivered from prison without being forced to 
become Muhammadans by Dilawar Khan, Kamachi, in the time of Shams- 
ud-Din Altamah. Their leading families are the Muhammadan Bawanis at 
Masingan, an ancient village in Ghanaur tahsil, the Hindu Bawanis of 
Hasanpur, and the Hindu Chaurasis of Mohi, Siiratgarh and Jalalpur, all in 
tahsil Banur. At the shiini rite on the occasion of a marriage the Hindu 
Kambohs make a goat of yndsh flour, which is sacrificed by the 
maternal uncle of the bridegroom. The manner of sacrifice is to press it 
to pieces with the hands. Now-a-days seven cakes of mash are made 
instead of the goat- They celebrate the tonsure under a jandi tree. 


Sainft. 


Kalils. 


Kanets. 


Professional 
castes : 

Brahmans, 


Sainis are chiefly market-gardeners. They are found in the 
Baniir and Rajpura tahsils, and are all of the Gola sub-caste, an endoga- 
mous group which avoids four gots in marriage and practises karewa. 
SardarSujan Singh is the leading Saini in the State. 


Kahils are found chiefly in the towns, though thev sometimes own 
land. Sardar Ehagwaii Singh, Deputy Inspector-General of Police, and 
Hira Singh of Banur, jdgtrddr of Govindgarh in the Hoshiarpur District, 
are leading Kalals- 

The Kanets are the agriculturists of the hills as the Jats are of the 
plains. They claim to be Kajputs who lost caste by karcwa. Formerlv 
peaceable and simple-minded, they are now becoming quarrelsome and 
tend of litigation. They have two divisions, Kanet and Khas, but these 
intermarry freely. 'I hey avoid four gdts (locally called khels) in marriage. 
A wedding involves 7 pherds instead of the usual 4. Alarriage ceremo- 
nies among them are of two kinds, biydh, in which the bridegroom coes 
with the procession, and parydna in which he stays at home. The Kanets 
have de\ eloped the kareiua custom into what is called rit. A woman 
who is tired of her husband, leaves him for some one else. The new 
husband pays the old the value of the woman and nothing more is said 
Women frequently change their husbands more than once. 


while the 


Bangiibs 
State 


are 


Brahmans and fakirs make up about 7 per cent, of the 1 
Sayyids, Bhats, Bharais and Alirasis are of lesser importance, 
remaining professional castes in the State, such as Bhands, Dumnas 

■ Garns and Kiipris, are few in number. The Brahmans in this 

mainly in the towns, but some few hold land as proDrie- 
tors, or trustees of religious endowments, in the villages, and they now 
few nipzrds or villages, e.g., Brahman, Bhat, Alalo and Chhaiin 
some villages 111 Ghanaur, Rajpura, Banur and Narnaul tabs Is 
,, the Brahmans belong to the Sarsut branch, but the Gaurs 
are also represented, especially in the Mohindargarh nisdmat and the 
Bangar tahsil. 


own a 
Mazri.s. and 
The mass of 
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The Sarsut Brahmans of the towns are usually of Athbans or Chhcbans 
status, and superior to the Bunjahis, who are found in the villages. Some 
are employed in the service of the State, or are engaged in trade or agricul- 
ture, but the majority are family priests. Their leading representative is 
Sardar Partap Singh, now a Special Magistrate, and his father Sardar 
Jagdis Singh also held a high position in the State. Among the Gaur 
Brahmans the Maihtas form an important section, whose members do not 
accept alms or act as family priests, piidnas. In Kanaud tahsil the family of 
Missar Jawala Singh still enjoys a jagir of Rs. 300 granted by the British 
Government for his services in 1857. Mis«ar Naunidh Rai (Naudha Missar) 
of Nanke in Dhuri tahsil was a great man in the State among the Brahmans. 
The Sarsut Brahmans are divided into gotras, named after rishts, such 
as Bhardwaj, Kaushik, Atash, Bashist, Marichf, Batsa, Mudgal, etc., but 
in marriages these gotras are not, as a rule, taken into account. The 
unit which is taken into account in marriage is the got or, as it is more 
ust|aliy called, the al\ in Narnaul this unit is called sdsan. It takes 
its name from the original sect of the section, such as Kanaudia, 
Bhatindla, etc. These guts or als are frequently split up into sub-sections, 
thus — 


1. Joshv 


2. Pathak 


3. Bhardwiji 

Women of th^ Joslu section do not wear bangles of country glass, or 
more than four ear-rings [danditui). 

The Khatris and Banias are the most important trading castes- The 
Baniiis (80,764) are nearly five times as numerous as the Khatn's and 
Aroras combined. 

The Banias arc the principal trading caste of the State. They hold a 
good deal of land on mortgage, and, though only forming strong communities 
in the towns, are found scattered throughout the rural areas of the State. 
They also enter the service of the State freely. The 'Aggarwiil branch is 
most strongly represented, but the Oswids (or Bh 4 bras,as they are called ip 
the Punjab) and a few Mahesris are found in Mohindargarh mzdmat and in 
the towns generally. The leading Bania family is that cf the Qdmingos of 
Sunam, of whom Diwans Gurdial and BishamharDas were the chief members. 
The main Aggarwal guts in this State are the Gar, Go’il, Singal, Jindal 
and Basal, while the Mangals of Sunam hold some posts of importance in 
its service. The Oswals have a distinctive custom at weddings. The bride 
puts on one pair of lac bangles, while a second pair, made of ivory, is 


( (j) Malamma. 

I 

\ {it) Mariir. 

{lit) Bhardwfiji. 

{ (<) Khir Khsna. 
(»V) Machhikhina- 
(t) Ratan. 

Rur. 


C {»') 
C {«) 


CHAP. 1, Oi 
Descriptive^ 

Population, 

Brahmans., 


Commerciaif 

castes. 

Baniia. 


’N4nu Mai, an Aggarwal Bania of Sunfm. was Dfw4n of Mah5rfja Amr Singh and Prime 
Minister of the State during the minority of MahSrija S4hib Singh — '' GrifSn’s Punjab Rijas," 
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& o I r tied up in a corner of her dopatta, or shawl, as a memorial of their RSjput 
popular esteem is hardly the Banins’ lot, as the following sayings 

Descriptive, show — 

Population. ‘ BayOf bistar, Bdnia, bats, bandar, bok, Jo in se rahe niara, sol siana 

lok ‘ He who keeps clear of a baya (a bird), a snake, a Bania, a crovy, 
a monkey and a he-goat, is a wise man.' ‘ Ku> mar Bdnia, pachhdn mar 
cbor— ‘The Bania injures his friend, the thief only him who identifies him.’ 
‘ Jiska mittar Bdnia use dushman ki kia /i?/- ‘ He who has a Bania 
for his friend, has no need of an enemy.’ ‘ Jatti da jathera nahin, Bdnia 
da khera nahin'— ‘ k Jatti (Jat wife) has no jathera (literally, ‘tribal 
ancestor,’ who is commonly worshipped), and a Bania no village.’ 


Khattfa. 


Khatrf cwtoms. 


The Khatris form an important element in the towns. Though 
mainly engaged in trade, they are also largely employed in the State 
service, while some are landowners, though not themselves cultivators. 
The sub-divisions of the Khatris in this State are Kapiir, Khanna, 
Malhotra and Seth. Of these the Kapur, Khanna and Seth sub-divisions 
are exclusively Hindu, Sikhs numbering only 1,695. The main division 
of the Khatn's is into Bunjithis and Sarins. The Bunj4his have four 
independent sub-sections— Dhaighar, Charghar, Bahri and Bunjahi. The 
first two consider themselves greatly superior to the rest. They avoid 
one got only in marriage as their circle is very limited. These two 
sections are interesting as an example of the impossibility of a consist- 
ently hypergamous system. When they found their choice of wives was be- 
coming restricted, they began to take wives from the other sub-sections, 
though still refusing to give their daughters to those they considered their 
social inferiors. In the year 1874 A.D. an influential committee of Bun- 
jahi Khatris was organised at Patiala to bring about equality among their 
sub-sections and to popularise inter-marriage among them, without res- 
triction. The first step the committee took was to prevent the superior 
groups from getting wives from the inferior unless they were willing to give 
their daughters in return. The movement has attained a large measure of 
success. The most important gdts are the Seoni, Matkan, Nanchihal, 
Tannan, Puri, Phandi, Budhwar, Duggal and Dhawan (all Bunjahis). 
The Khatris of Piil are an influential body, whose members own land or 
are employed in the State. Ratn Chand, Dahriwala of Ranjit Singh’s 
court, was a Khatri of this place. Dewa Dis Puri is now the largest 
landowner at Pail. The Khatris of Sunam were Qdndngos under 
the Mughals and held various posts under Akbar. Rai Sahib Lala 
Nanak Bakhsh, Dhawan, is the Indian guardian of the present Maharaja, 
and his son Lala Gora Lai is a Magistrate at Patiala. The Sarins 
are mainly represented by the Sodhi and Khosla gdts, of whom the 
former hold extensive mu'dfis as descendants of the Sikh Gurus. The 
Khoslas have long held important posts in the State, and of the sons of 
LMa Kalwant Rai, a former Diwan, Lala Shib Sarn Das is Superintendent 
of Police, Lala Bhagw^n Das a member of the Council of Regency, and 
Lala Dwarka Das Comptroller of the Palace. His younger sons, Ldlas Ram 
Prasad and Shadi R4m, both B. As. (Cantab ), are barristers-at-law. 

Several Khodn gdts have distinctive customs. Thus the Budhwars 
send their parohit on the day before the tonsure of a son to invoke 
a bitch and a kite, and on the day of the ceremony feed the bitch 
and then the kite with a mixture of barley, sugar and ghl. It is 
regarded as a bad omen if the kite refuse this offering. The Purls 
celebrate the tonsure in the daytime, and the boy’s sister, placing 
hairs plucked from his head on four bits of bread, buries them under 
an aunla tree, In the evening the boy touches a donkey’s back with hi* 
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feet, and then beats the barber with seven shoes, giving him also some pice. CHAP. !, C. 

The Nanchahals of Pail reverence Baba Jagla, and the story goes that — T" 

a woman once gave birth to a son and a snake. The latter was burnt in a ^^®scriptivo. 

kdra (a small round vessel for heating milk), w’hereupon the boy also Population. 

died. Hence the serpent, called Baba Jagla, is still worshipped, the tonsure Khatrl customs 

of the boys being performed at his shrine outside the town. The 

Kandrus also invoke a kite before a wedding and offer food to 

it on the day appointed for the ceremony ; after the bird has accepted 

the food the members of the family may eat. On the return of the 

marriage procession the jandi tree is also worshipped. Milk is never 

churned on a Sunday by Kandrus. The Malhotras send the parohit to 

invoke a kite the day before the deokdf ceremony, and on the day itself 

offer the bird meat. At a wedding the ear of a goat is slit open and a 

mark made with the blood on the bridegroom’s forehead prior to the phera 

rite. The Markins also summon a kite to the tonsure rite and feed it wdth 

bread, boiled rice and mdsh. The Kapurs and Tannans observe the deokdj 

ceremony, and the husband kicks his wife who takes refuge in the house 

of the parohit. The husband then binds a wreath of flowers [sehra) on his 

head and follows her. At the parohit' s house he eats some boiled rice 

and milk, and conciliates her with a present of jewellery. Among the 

Ghatis the parohit makes an image of a goat out of kardh parshdd or 

sacramental food, which is pretended to be sacrificed, on the occasion 

of a tonsure, the rite being repeated for seven successive days. The Bates 

avoid the use of the madhdni (churn) and glass bangles, nor may they 

weigh ghi in scales. The Seonis avoid wearing red clothes or glass 

bracelets, and must not make baris, or chhappar of pannt. The Balotas 

only celebrate the custom of clothing a child for the first time, 

in the. month of Asauj, after the child is five years of age. The day 

before the ceremony a jandi tree and a kite are selected, and on the 

day itself they make ready khichri of boiled rice and ddl under 

the tree and first feed the kite with it. Five yards of red cloth 

are then offered to the jandi and the boy is clothed in a shirt for 

the first time. The Sahgals have two sub-sections, (i) the Bajnas 

{bajna, to ring), w'hose women must not wear ringing ornaments, and 

(I'f) the Bainganis, whose women must not eat baingans or brinjal (Solanum 

Mongena). 

The few Aroras in the State are found mainly in the Anahadgarh Aroras. 
nizdmat and in the capital. Chiefly traders, they also enter the State ser- 
vice, and some few even owm and cultivate land. The Utradhf branch is 
most largely represented, the chief gots in the State being the Manaktale, 

Sachdeo, Madan, Kataria, Kaleje, Dhingre and Bate. Sardar Dew4 Singh, 

K.c S.I., Arora, was President of a former Council of Regency, and 
his son Partap Singh was Diwan. The present representative of the fami- 
ly is a minor. 

Amongst the pedlars the Maniars are found in large numbers, while the Manidts. 
Banjaras and Lobanas represent the carrying castes. 

The Jhfnwars are also called Kahirs or, honorifically, .Maihras. They Jhfnwari. 
are Muhammadans, Hindus or Sikhs, but all worship Khwaja Khizr, the 
god of water, with offerings of wheat flour, cooked and sweetened, and 
sacrifices of goats. Hindus and Sikhs also reverence Biba K41u, a saint 
to whom they make offerings in kind or cash at weddings and births. Some 
Jhfnwars of either sex and any age wear a kanthi or necklace of blacK 
wool and so are called Kanthi wals. These usually marry among them- 
selves. The Hindus have two territorial groups, Deswal and Multanf. 

These two groups usually marry each among themselves, avoiding four 
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CHAP; 1, C. 
Descriptive, 
Population. 
Jhinwars. 

The Siqqas. 


Nifj. 


gois. Some of the gois bear occupational names, eg., the Banbatas or 
rope-makers, Jhokas, firemen, Bhatiaras or cooks, who sell viands. Other 
g 6 is are the Khwas, i.e., sons of concubines, Rangrus, descendants of Raja 
Gopal, a T^oni Rajput, by his Jhfnwar wife, and 1 elis. Muhammadan Jhln- 
wars earn their livelihood by basket-making and are dis;inct from the Mu- 
hammadan water-carriers who are called Saqqas. These two groups do not 
intermarry. The Saqqas have again three territorial groups, Sirhindi, 
Bagrl and Lahorl, which again are said to be endo^amous. The Saqqa is 
a water Ciriier or menial servant, but the Jhinwar is not only a water-man, 
but a doll-bearer and a basket, fan and matting maker, and he wi 1 also 
take to cultivation and Service. The Jhlnwars have a panchdyat system, 
with chaudhris who settle all disputes. No one can enter the ca-te by 
adopting its occupation. 

Nal is a corruption of the Sanskrit ndpik, ‘one who cuts nails,’ and 
the Nal’s chief business is shaving and cutting nails, but he is the principal 
man among the clients (idgis) and like the Brahman parohit is entrusted 
with the arrangement of betrothals, with the distribution of bhajii on the 
occasion of a birth or wedding, and with certain duties on the death of a 
member of his patron family. At the Diwkll festival he brings hats (toys 
made of grass) as presents to his patrons {jajnKni). and for these receives 
his lag or dues. Nais are by religion Hindus, Sikhs, or Muhammadans, the 
latter being termed Hajjam or honorifically khalifa. Hindu Nai's are 
similarly entitled raja. Sikh Nils are called Naherna Sikhs. The Hindus 
w'orship Devi, Sultan and Guga Plr, and pay special reverence to Sain 
Bhagat, the patron saint of the Nals, to whom they make offerings in kind at 
weddings. The Hindu Nils have 3 khdps or divisions,— (f) the Banbheru's, 
descendants of Ban Bheru, the Nal ; (n) the Golas, or descendants of 
hand-maidens (.goli) \ and {Hi) the Baris. The latter appear to be 
those who for practising karewa were excommurdcated by the Panbherus. 
Banbherus only are found in this State, and they alone follow the Khatri 
caste system, having Dhal (2^), Char (4), Ath (8), Bari (12), and 
Bunjahi (52) groups, like the Khatris. They are also following the Khatrls’ 
lead in the matter of social reform. _ As a rule the Banbherus do not 
practise karewa, but the Kachcha Bunjahi group of them permits it. Their 
gots are Phul, Kankl, Sungare, Lambes, Chhadir, RajanwAl, Bhatti 
Lakhanp.il, Sindhrao, Beot, Pesi, Manjhu, Kankardan, Balasi, ’ Panju] 
Bhagrit, jPander, Arjanwal. Piye, jallan, Kaliye, Rikhl, Khatri’ 
Rala, Seopal, Painsl, Sindhu, Gadaiwal, Bhuram and Rarya.' These 
names show that the caste is one of mixed origin, recruited 
from various castes. Thus the origin of the Khatri got is thus accounted 
for : A Khatri once went to a shrine for the shaving {jhand) ceremony 
of his son accompanied by his family. A Nil, however, could not be found 
and the operation was therefore performed by the boy’s uncle. When this 
became known the uncle was excommunicated and called a Khatri Nal 
The Banbherus were Hindus originally, but some of them embraced Islam' 
retaining however their original caste system. Hindu women wear a 
ghagra (gown), but Muhammadans as a rule do not. The Ghagrail 
Banbherus are so called because their women wear the ghagra Th 
Turkman Nals are Muhammadans, so called because their \ncestors 
embraced the religion of the Muhammadans, who were generaly call H 
Turks or Turkmans. The Gorias as the word denotes are Rajputs I 
this State, Husainl, Bhatti, Goraya and Brah Hajjams or Muhammad ,n 
Nals are found everywhere. The Husamls are Brahmans by origin and 
others Rijpiits. The Bunjahi, Bari and Ath groups of the Hindu Nkls avoid 
four g 6 ts in marriage and the others only one, while Muhammadans follow 
the Muhammadan Law. 
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The Hindu, Muhammadan and Sikh Nais have their panchdyats and CHAP, I, <j; 
hereditary chaudhris, with the usual powers and privileges. No one can p. ~^ 4 .- 
join the caste by adopting the profession. In addition to their proper work ^ ’ 

they also take to agriculture, service and trade. They frequently practise Population. 
native surgery. Their women work in their jajmdns' houses on ceremo- NdU. 
nial occasions. The lags are— 


Occasion. 


Service, 

LSg. 

'kitS.n 

... 

T 0 take sweets to the bridegroom’s ^ 
house 

I Annas 8 to Re. i . 

1 

Munda-K 


1 Shaving 

I Re. 1 or some pice. 

yu neu 


lToringyAa«y 

1 Ditto. 

Betrothal 

*"* 1 

1 

An 8 anna pi^ce and pice amount- 
ing to Rs 2^ (Khatris ) or Rs 4 
fBani-^sl . 

l^ah&hath 


1 

Some pice. 

Sdhachitthi 

... 

; Take letter to the bridegroom’":, 
1 house. 1 

Eight annas. 

f 

Bann 


^ 1 A couple of pice. 

Shd n t 



Annas 4. 

Ghori 


^Uandha hdndhna .’..i 

ke. I. 

Tel taldx 

*** ] 

! 

Up to Re. I. 

Phera 

*** I 

Bdndha ... '• 

Re I. 

Bari 

... 

... 

Four couple of pice. 

Rhat 


i 

Rs.2. 

Sith{ 

• «« 


Some pice. 

Pagris 


•«« 

Some pice or Re <. 


Chhimba, Chhimpa or Chhipa means (cloth) printer. The Chhimbas Cbhfmbag. 
dye as well as print cloth. They are Hindus, Sikhs or Muhammadans. 

The Hindus and Sikhs worship Devi, Sultan and Guru Ram Rae, and 
visit that Guru’s dehra every year. At weddings they offer a rupee and a 
narial to the Guru. Nam Dev, the famous bhagat, was a Chhimba, and 
is the patron saint of this caste. At a wedding they make offerings at his 
Shrine. The Muhammadans resort Specially to Piran Kaliar and Sadhaura. 

The Hindu Chhimbas are divided into three groups, — Tank, Rhilla and 
Dhobi. Those of the T4nk section print cloth, the Rhillas work as tailors, 
and the Dhobis as washermen. The Tank being the name of a Rajput 
tian claim Rajput descent. The Rhillas appear to be Rohelas, a Rajput 
clan, and some of their are the same as those of the Rajputs, but 
oth ' rs belong to the Jats, e.g., Man, Dhillon and Sarao are Jat, and Madahir- 
Uthwal and Punwar are Rajput. The Rain and Kamboh gots must have once 
belonged to these castes. Intermarriage is confined to the group, and 
^e members of one group do not smoke or eat with those of another. 

The Muhammadan Chhimbas have three territorial divisions, — Deswals, 

Multanis and Sirhindis. The Sirhindls marrv in their own group, but 
tte Deswals and Multanis intermarry. The gots of the Sirhindis are 
Guslaniye, Sing, Phapal, Jhakkal, Latthe, Sattar, Paintiye, Phutte and 
Hagicha. The Tank gots are Mardle, Mukkar. Bedi, Bharth, Tathgur, 

Sarjare Karir, Bhat, Dhaunku, Sarao, Ratan, Bhattu, Khurpe, Role, Kayath, 

Sabo, Parth, Jaffa, Rikh Rao, Pannal, Guru, Man, Mohal, Taggar, Brah, 

D^^ddu. Hara, Hattu, Toki. Ponia, Parvi, Banjar, Kong, Bes, 

Kahti, Patt and Parothi. The gots of the Rhillas are ; — Lakhmara,.Gandin, 

Kokachh, Thera Kachhot, Chirwal, Gadira Kaiotan, Nohaiya,] Kasab, 
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CHAP, 1, C. 
Descriptive. 
Population. 
Chhlmbas. 


S»yyi<ls. 


The KhsKfaj of 
Sam^na. 


Pinedas. 


Churmaband, Padla. MU and Nattha. The Muhammadan Dhobis have five 
division", Lahori, Sirhindi, Multani, Purbia and DeswAl. Only the latter 
two are found in this State. They do not intermarry. The g 6 :s of the 
DeswM Dhobis are ; — Goniya, Chauhiin and Kanakw^l, all Rajput 
clans. In marriage the Hindu Chhimbas avoid four gits, Muhammad- 
ans only one. They practise karewa, and the dewar (husband’s brother) 
is considered to have a prior claim to the widow’s hand In addi- 
tion to their own occupations they take to agriculture and service. 
Hindu Chhimb.iS do not grind turmeric except at a wedding. They 
do not make baris Their females do not wear kanch bracelets or use 
henna. Females of the Muhammadan Dhobis and Chhimbas wear no 
nose-ring, laung, ivory, glass bangles, or blue cloth. Muhammadan Chhim- 
bas do not prepare achdr and baris and will not make a double hearth. 
No one can enter the caste by adopting its occupaticn. 1 here is a 
panchdyat system among the Hindu Chhimbas. The chaudhri is heredi- 
tary and the fanckayat settles all the internal disputes in the clan or 
caste. The gives at marriages and gets a rupee and double 

Ihdii for the performance of his duties. 

The Sayyids who number 8,665 an important community in the 
State. They are landowners (though not cultivators) in Samana, Banilr, 
Kajpura and Narnaul. The important clans are Bukhsri, Miiswi, Tirmizi, 
Rizwl and Zaidi. The most important family is that of the Bukhari 
Sayyids of Samana described below. 


A descendant of Sayyid Jalal-ud-Din, BukhMi, settled at Samllna in 
the 15th century. Several members of the family have distinguished them- 
selves in the service of the State. Hak.m Saxyd Ghuh'm Hassan was Court 
Physician to three Maharajas — .\lii Singh, Amar Singh and S diib Singh. 
His son, Sayyid Sa’adat Ali, was tutor to Maharaja Narindar Singh, and 
subsequently Foreign Minister. The title of Khalifa, or 'J'utor's sen, has thus 
become hereditary in the family. Of Sayyid Sa’afiat All's six sons, two— 
Khalifa Sayyid Muharr mad Ha-san, C i.E." and Khalifa Savyid Muhammad 
Hussain— served in the Mutiny and continued to hold high offices, until the 
elder died in 1895. The younger. Khalifa Sayyid Muhammad Hussain, Ma- 
shlr-ud-daula, Mumtaz-ul-Mulk, Khiin Bahiidur, is the present representative 
of the family. He was made Foreign Minister in 1870, and his servicts and 
those of his brother in connection with the administration and advancement 
of Patiala have been acknowledged by successive Vicerrys and Lieutenant- 
Governors. The Khalifa is at present a member of the Council of Regency 
and his son Khalifa Sayyid Humid Hussain is Assistant Settlement Office 
of Rajpura. Another important family is that of Mfr Taffazul Hussain 
Judge of the Patiala Chief Court. 


The Pirzadas of Dharson hold half the village in middfi They are the 
descendants of Shah Hamza. The Pirzadas of Ajrawar in Raipura are 
descended from Makffidum Abdul Kadir ’Uzairf. The Pirzadaf if sLa^r 
are descended from Pir Abdul Fatteh. 


Religion. 


Hinduism is the prevailing religion of Patiala. Of the total popula- 
tion 55 per cent, are Hindus, 22 per cent. Sikhs, and 22 per cent. hLham- 
madai.s. 1 tie .Muhammadans slightly outnumber the Sikhs 


The principal Sikh gurdwdras M Dhamt 5 n, where there 

is a large gurdwara. Guru 1 egh Bahadur once stayed for a month here in 


Gurdwofas. 
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or about the year 1675 A.D, (732 5 ,), when he was summoned to Delhi by ^ C. 

the Emperor Auraagzeb, and the place is also famous for the Guru Sar Descriptive. 

Tirath, a famous tank which dates from the era of Ram Chandra, the 

hero of the Ramayana. II.— At Talwandf, famous as the Damdama 

Sahib. Guru Govind Singh dwelt here for g months 9 days 9 pahrs Gurdwiras. 

and 9 gharis. The gurdwdra is a large building, and a fair is held 

there on me ist of Baisikh. It is regarded by the Sikhs as the fifth 

throjic, ranking after Amritsar, Anandpur, Patna and Apchalnagar, and 

its mahants are always consulted in important questions of doctrine. 

Guru Govind Singh re wrote the Ad Granth here. Some of the mahaiits 
still make copies of the book. 111 . — At Sirhind, the place where the 
two infant sons of Guru Govind Singh were buried alive in 1704 AD. by 
Bazld Khan, Siibah of Sirhind. Two fairs are held at the gurduudt a 
called the Fatehgarh or Fort of Victory,— one on the 12th of Poh, 
the other on the Hola. East of Sirhind near Rauza of Mujaddid 
Alt-i-Sani is the darbdr of Mata Gujrl, the mother of Guru Govind Singh. 

— At Lakhnaur near Ambala is a gutdwd a of Guru Govind Singh, 
who lived there for five years as a child. The fair is held at the Dasehra. 

— There is a gurdixdra at Bhatinda. In 1705 A. D. Guru Govind 
Singh stayed for a few days in the fort, and to commemorate his 
stay there a gu>diiu,ra \\as budt and Bhatinda re-named Govindgarh. 

— At Bahadurgarh in tahsll Pati^da is a putduHvra nhich comme- 
morates a visit of Guru Tegh Bahadur in the time of Saif Khdn in 
1675 A. D. 

The Sodhl Khatrfs of Sangatpura are descended from Pirthi Chand, Sikh orders ; 
the eldest son of Guru Ram Das. They possess a book [pothi], a mala Sodhis. 
or rosary, and a hat {top) of Guru Nanak, and hold villages worth Rs. 10,000 
a year in mu' of i. There is a gurdvidra at Sangatpura and a fair is held on 
the 1st of Baisikh. 

The masands or tithe-collectors of the Gurus were dismissed by Guru Masand». 
Govind Singh on account of their exactions and their oppression of the 
Sikhs, but other Gurus retained their masands, and at Ghur2ni, in Sahib- 
garh tahsil, the Marwahe Sarin Khatris, who are descendants of Bhiii Balu 
of Gondwal in Amritsar, whose shrine is at D.idan in the Ludhiana District, 
are still masands of Guru Ram Rai of the Dehra Dun. Bhiii Balu was 
appointed by Guru Amr D; s, and these masands now serve the gurdivdra 
in Dehra Diin, and the darbdrs of Mata Rajkaur at Mani Majra and Bawa 
Gurditta at Kiratpur. 

The chief dera of the Nirmalas is at Pathila, and its mahant is the NirmaUs. 
head or Sri Mahant of the order. This dcra is called the Dharm Dhaja 
and w'as built at a cost of Rs. 82,000 by the munificence of Maharaja 
Narindar Singh. Attached to it are also two villages worth Rs. 4,100 a 
year, granted as its mu’dfi. The present Sri Mahant is Bhai Udho Singh. 

There is also an akhdra dependent on this dera at Hardwar, and at this 
akhdra the Nirmalas are able to distribute bhanddrd or alms to pilgrinis, 
as is done by the Bairagis and Saniasis, but which the Nirmalas had no 
means of doing prior to the reign of Maharaja Narindar Singh. The dera 
of Bhii Sadhu Singh is at Patiala, and is noteworthy as containing the 
library of Bhai Tara Singh,* a well-known Nirrcala scholar in Gurmukhi 
and Sanskrit. The Nirmalas as a body study both these languages. 

At Barnala Bawa Gandha Singh, Nirmala, has a large dera, with a 
smaller dependent dera at Patiala. 


The author of a Gurraukhf kodi or vocabulary of the Granth. 



CHAP. 1. C. 

Descriptive. 

Population. 

Hindu religious 
prders : 

Dlwinis, 
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The Akalis have the following derm at Patiafa : — Those of Bhai Molak 
Singh, Bhaf Bishan Singh and Bhai Ram Singh, Amritsaria, in front of the 
Moti Bagh, and of Bhai Rira Singh Hazuria north of the .Mohinder 
College. 

The origin of the Diwanas is very obscure. One story is that the order 
was founded by Bal 4 and Haria, sons of Bahbal, a Siddhu Jat. Bala, who, 
remained celibate, was called dhvdna or the ecstatic by the Guru. Others 
ascribe their origin to Guru Har Rai, others to Guru Ram Das, and others 
again to his grandson Guru Mihrwan, a view which is accepted by the 
Diwanas themselves. The Diwinas wear red clothes, with a necklace of 
shells and a peacock’s feather round the pagrt, and they do not cut the 
hair. They also carry an earthern cup, called tJmtJia. This sect is mainly 
recruited from the Siddhu Jats, and is mostly found in Anahadgarh mzdmat. 
Its members are generally cultivators. Marriage is usual. Their princi- 
pal derds are at Sangat and Bahman Diwana, and they claim to levy 
a thidha {lit. cup) or benevolence of mans of grain from each village 
every seventh year. Another dera was founded at Hadiaya by Hira, a 
descendant of Haria in the time of Maharaja Ala Singh. Hira is said to 
have remained standing on one leg for twelve years, after which he slept 
on a bed which is still kept in the dera as a relic and is worshipped, as also 
is his samddh. The Diwanas also have a dera at Mansa which is attached 
to their head dera af Pir Kot. It was founded by Bhai Gurdas, who was 
married in M. 4 nsa and whose samddh is also there. A fair is held on the 
14th badi of Chet. The dera of Baba Ram Das is at Patiala, and a fair is 
held on the 8th sudi of each month at his samddh. On the death of a 
mahant the Diwanas distribute bhanddrd or alms. This they call. 
bochh. 


The head dera of the Maihma ShShis at Lopon in tahsil Sahibgarh was 
founded by a Jat peasant named Mohar Singh who once shot and wounded 
a deer, but it escaped, and on his pursuing it he saw a faqir sitting and 
washing the wound. He forthwith became his. disciple and settled at 
Lopon, where on his death in 1835 a samddh was built to him. At this 
tomb a fair is held every year at the Holi. The Maihma Shahi faqlrs repeat 
the Sat-nam and have a Granth of their own, but they also follow the Sikh 
Granth. They wear red clothes and are mainly recruited from the R 4 m 
Dasias and Mazhabis. 


The Bairagis have four main sects, Ramanandi or Ramawat, 
Nimanandl or Nimawat, Bishan Swam! and Guria, of whom the first two. 
are strongly represented in the State. The Ramanandis adore Ram, 
Lachhman and SIta, marking the trident on their foreheads, while the 
Nimanandis are devotees of Krishna and Radhka and use the two-pronged 
symbol. These two sects combine, as it were, to form a third, the Sukha- 
nandls, who observe both the Ramnaumi, or birthday of Rdm Chandra, 
and that of Krishna, the Janam Ashtmi. The Sukhanandis are numerous 
in the jangal tract, and their stronghold is at Tapa in tahsil Anahadgarh. 
This place was founded by Siikha Nand, a Brahman, disciple of Baw'a 
Miidho D;is. His sajiiddh is worshipped here and a fair is held on the 
Qth bndi of Bhadon. People also worship the samddh of Mai Dati, a 
girl who was dedica.ted to Sukha Nand by h,er father. In a similar way the 
Ramawat sect has, in Mohindargarh, an offshoot in the Niranjni sub-sect 
founded by Dyd D^s, whose samddh is in Didw^na in Jaipur. He imposed 
bhagwen or ochre coloured clothes and the custom of washing bread before 
eating It on his followers. The principal Niranjam is at Narnaul. 
■4 he chief RamanaiMi deras are those of Bfiba Sadhu Rdm at Laungo- 
wal or Lalgarh, of Pudfi Ham at TplewM in Sunam, Janki Das at M^inwi 
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in Amrgarh, and Biisji at Bareta* in Narwfina tahslls. At the latter CHAP. 1, C. 
offerings are made on the 2nd sudi of Bhadon and Chet, and at weddings “7“' 
a rupee is offered by the people. The Nimfinandis have a dera of Baba Descriptive. 
Radhka Das at Laungowal, to which a small private Sanskrit school is Population. 
attached. Another offshoot of the Bairagis is the sect of the Nirankaris, Bairjgf, 
founded by Sarjii Das, whose samddh is at Patiala. The Nirankari dera is 
at Nange-ki-Kheri, which village they hold in miidfi. The followers of this 
sect do not worship idols ; they wear no clothes except a tagra of munj 
and a red langot, but besmear the body with ashes, and they use wooden 
shoes called khardwdn. They keep the hair uncut (faidn). 

Of the ten Saniasi orders, four, Giri, Puri, Nith and Ban, are represent* Sanidsfa. 
ed in the State. Their most important centre is Pail, where members of 
the fraternity have been buried alive at a place called the Das ndm kd 
Akhdra. There is also a samddh here called Baw 4 Jado Gir, at which manni 
(a sweet thick bread) is offered on Tuesday or on the 14th sudi of the 
month. There are also Saniasi deras at Sunam (of Ganga and Mathra 
Puris), at Dudian (of Nihal Gir), and at Chhajli (of Nand Ban). All these 
deras are in tahsil Sunam. At Sirhind is the samddh of Hardit Gir, at 
Narw&na that of Baw 4 Sarsuti Puri, where a fair is held on the ikddshi 
of each month, and at Bhatinda of Gulab Nath, at which a fair is held 
yearly on the Guga naumt. Other deras are the large mat of Bhagwan 
Gir at Khanpur Ganda, of Jado Nath at Chaunda (in tahsil Amrgarh), and 
of Lachhman Gir and Parm Hans at Mansurpur, Besides their orders, the 
Saniasis have also five akhdras, — Juna, Niranjani, Nirwan, Atal and Bohgur. 

At Ujhana Khurd in tahsil Narwana is the shrine of Phalo, a Brahman 
who was a disciple of a Gir Saniasi and a protector of kine, w'herefore 
milk and ghi are also offered at his tomb. His bowl {tumba) is also wor- 
shipped, being filled by peasants with grain at both harvests. Close to his 
shrine there is a plot of sacred ground kept by his disciples for grazing 
cattle. At Narwana, Ghaibi Shah, Saniasi, has a shrine at which ghi, 
and at a boy’s marriage a rupee, are offered. In times when disease 
is epidemic people offer a staff {sota) of kair wood, iL sdrs of grain and 
sers of puras on Sundays. No oath may be taken on this shrine. At 
Bata is the modern shrine of Bawa Sarsuti, Puri, who settled there in 
1759. The offerings are and milk. The fair is held on the Asauj 
ikddshi. 

The Gharib Dasis, who are followers of the poet Gharib Das, are con- GhaxfbDiif*. 
fined to tahsil S 4 hibgarh. They wear red clothes, but no choti or scalp- 
lock, and burn their dead. They celebrate the Holi at Jandiali in Delhi 
at the tomb of Gharib Das. Some of the Gharib Dasis observe celibacy. 

At Gharachon in tahsil Bhawanigarh is the shrine of Bawa Fuqra 
Kutiw’ila, a native of the Manjha, who settled there in the Mughal times. 

He was a Sat Sahibia and practised austerities at the place where his shrine 
now stands. It is visited by people both from the Manjha and beyond the 
Ganges. 

The ascetic order of the Udasis was founded by Srichand, son of udAiI*. 

Guru Nanak. The Udasis are always celibate. Some ' wear red coloured 
clothes {bhagwen), others go entirely naked except for a langoti, but rub ashes 
on the body. They congregate in monasteries (</^r<zj) and are divided into 
four dh^inas,—[^) Phiil Sahib or Mian Sahib, (2) Balu Hasna, (3) Almast and 
(4) Bhagat Bhagwan. There is also a Bakhshish Sangat Sahib which was 
founded by Bhai Pheru with the permission of Guru Govind Singh. They 

>To these R^manandi deras may be added those of B. JamnS D4s at Banmauhia, of Lil 
at Mimsa and Prem Dfs at N4rike (all in Obdri tahsil), 
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pay special reverence to the Adi Granth. The four deras have one akhdra 
and the Sangal Sahib another, so that they are only grouped into two 
akhdras in all. The best known deras in the State are the dera of Bharam 
Sarup at Pail : the de>-a of Sukhani Das, whose smtadh is also revered, at 
Sirhind ; the dera of Bhai iXair.a, whose samddh is also worshipped, at Laun- 
gowal : the dO' a of Avdhut at Thulewal ; that of Barham Deo at Katron ; 
that of Ram Das at Lada ; and that tf Bavva Barham Das, whose samddh 
is also revered, at Raesar. At Barnala is the dera of Balram, the samddh 
of one of whose cheld^, Biwa Dyil Das, is also worshipped. At 
Tasauli (in Banur tahsil) is the dera of Tahal Das ; at Nabha in this 
State is that of Sant Das; and at Banur that of Santokh Das, where 
there is also a samddh at which offerings are made at the Dasehra. 
At Tarkhan Majra (Sirhind) is the den of Gtirsarm Das, at Kaddon 
(Pail) that of Tahal Das, where the samddh of Bawa Siddhu Das is revered. 
At Akar is the dera of Bishan Das. At Patiala is the dera of BawA Magni 
Ram. 'Iht mahanf oi t\\\s dera \s t\\c S'i mahant of the Udasis. Bawa 
Magni Ram was a famous Udasi of the Mian Sahib dhund, who celebrated 
a great bhandd>d. He built a chhatta> in Patiala, and the street contain- 
ing it is known by the name of Chhatta Magni Ram. Another Udasi 
dera is that of the samddhan, also in Patiala. 

The Suthras owe their origin to Guru Har Rai. They follow Guru 
Nanak and keep the .Adi Granth in their deras. They wear a seli topi of 
black woollen ropes twisted round their heads, a chhi>a (necklace; of the 
same stuff round their necks, a mark made with lamp-black and red lead 
on their foreheads, and carry two dandds (short staves) in their hands. 
They do not wear trousers (paijdmi). Their head dera called the durbar 
of Jhangar Shah is at Lahore. They have 8 sections [ghardnas), 4 large 
and 4 small. Out of the four large sections three have their head deras 
(called in this State. At Patiala is the gaddi of Mushtaq Shih, 

at Sanaur that of Mahbub Shah, and at Sanghol that of Lai Shah. '1 he 
fourth gaddi is at Maler Kotla. Of the small sections there are two gaddis 
in this State, that of Tanak Shah at Mulepur, and that of Sangat Shah at 
Jarg. There are mahants at each gaddi. Besides these gaddis, there are 
some small deras of this order. 


There are of the Dadil Panthis at Bhatinda and Pati.ala. At 

Narnaul some Banias are called Dadu Panthis. They are ghiristi (married) 
and followers of Dadu. 


The patron saint of the Maharaja of Patiala is BhAi Mul Chand 
surnamed the Baggi-bodiwala, ‘white-locked,’ a Dugal Khatri, who was born 
at Bhatinda in 1664 with a lock of white hair. His father having no 
son had besought Baba Ganga Ram, a Sarsut Brahman, of Bhatinda, to bes- 
tow a son on him, and the Baba foretold that one would be born * to him 
with a lock of white hair. The boy in accordance with his father’s vow 
was given to the Baba on his birth and became his disciple. The Baba 
and Bhai Mul Chand left Bhatinda and settled in Sunam in the time of 
Maharaja Ala Singh, who founded the village of Bhai ki Pasaur near 
Sunam and conferred it on the Bhai in mu'dfi with some other lands The 
Bhai died in 1764 and after his death a shrine was built about a mile 
from Sunam, which is held in reverence by Hindus and Sikhs. The popular 
saying runs, Bhai Mula bachna dd ‘Bhai Mula’s words were 

fulfilled.’ This shnne is visited by people from considerable distances to 
fulfil a vow or obtain some desired blessing, and the offerines are tak^^n’ 
Baba Ganga Ram's descendants. u 


‘When two opposite houses in a street belon? to the same ne-ee- Le „ 

them by means of a rojf, A street thus roofed in is called chhatta, ^ nerally com 
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The samadh of Baba Ala Singh at Patiala and his chullhdt (hearths) at 
Barnala are revered and offerings made at them It is also of interest to 
note that the samadh of B.;bi Sabbha Singh, brother of the founder 
of the State, is reverenced by the people. It is at Hadiaya in tahsil 
Anahadgarh. 

At Sajuma in tahsil Narwana is the cave of Sukhdeo, son of the sage 
Viyasa (who wrote the Mahabharata) in which he died after undergoing a 
long penance. Close to it is a tank called the Suraj Kund, and there is held 
here an annual fair on the 6th Bhadon sudi. At Kalait in Narwana tahsil 
is a tank sacred to the sage Kapal Muni, the author of the Sankh system of 
philosophy, who flourished in ancient times. At Karaota in tahsil Kanaud 
Bhikam Ahir has a shrine. He was a resident of Khudana and was told 
by a Mahatma to set forth with a cart and settle wherever it stopped. 
This it did at Karaota, where be eventually placed himself alive in a 
samadh and waited till life was extinct. His fair is held on the Guga Naumi of 
Bhadon. At Mansurpur in tabs 1 Bhawani garh is the deval or shrine of Maghi 
Ram,‘ who came from the east of the Jumna in the time of Maharaja Amar 
Singh. Becoming a disciple of Bawa Dit, a Vedanti, he eventually founded 
the Apo-Ap sect, whose members wear a blue topa^ a gilti or loose 
wrapper of white cloth, and a langot. They keep the head and beard 
shaved. The sect worships the sun and calls its Sahib or Master, 

as Magghf Ram himself was called. The mah-int never leaves his room 
during his lifetime, in accordance with the rule laid down by the founder. 
At Ujhana in tahsil Narwana is the samadh of Baba Khak Nath, a 
disciple of Sidh Nath. It is said tliat the Pachadas of Kaithal lifted the 
kine of Ujhana and refused to return the booty ; so the Bawa went to 
negotiate their ransom. He filled his beggar’s bowl {tambi) with water 
from a tvell and thus caused all the Pachadas’ wells to dry up. The 
Pachadas seeing this came to the Bawa, who secured the return of the 
stolen cattle before he allowed the wells to till again. The people out of 
fear refrain from swearing or taking an oath [sugand] on his name. It is 
said that he voluntarily gave up his life. He is worshipped on Sundays. 
At Phaphera in tahsil Bhikhi is a samadh of Bhai Baihlo, Siddhu Jat, 
at which offerings are made. In the time of Guru Arjan he took a 
great part in digging the tank of Amritsar. There is a proverb about 
him — Bhdi Biahlo k imm fare sab se paihlo, ‘Bhai Baihlo is the first 
to help those who have faith in him ’ Between Babial and Ralla 
is the shrine of Baland Jogi Pir, the Jatherd of the Chahil Jats- 
He fought with the Bhatti Rajputs at Changlf Ghanaurf and was 
killed. His head fell on the spot, but his body remained on horse- 
back and fell fighting at a place between Babial and Ralla, where a 
shrine was built- There are also tombs of the dog, hawk and horse that 
were with him. The Chahil Jats do not use the milk of a cow after calving 
or the grain of a harvest without first making an offering to the Pir. 

At Sirhind is the shrine of Shaikh Ahmad Mujaddid Alf-i-Sanf,® a 
descendant of Shahab-ud-Din Farukh Shah* Alfaruqi, the Kabuli, who 
came to India from Kdbul. The family were first settled in Sunam, 


' So called because he used to eat out of an earthern pot {magghf'). 

’ ‘ Renswer of the 2nd thousand,’ so called because he was born after I,000 years had 
elapsed sine: the Prophet’s death. 

* His shrine is said to be at Chhat or Lakhnautf, and is popularly supposed to be the tomb 
of Shahib-ud-Dfn Ghorf, 
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but Imam Rafi-ud-Dm took up his abode in Sirhind in the time of Ffroz 
Shah. Mujaddidt his descendant in the 6th generation, was born there in 
1563. He was a disciple of Baqi Billa of Delhi and founded the Naqshbandi 
Mujaddadia order in India, introducing the practice of zikr khafi or silent 
prayer. He wrote many religious works, of which the Maktubat is the most 
important, and died at Sirhind in 1617 at the age of 64. His tomb is 
the principal shrine of the Naqshbandfs in India, and is a beautiful structure, 
built in the reign of Shah Jahan. The urs is held on the 27th of Safar and 
is the occasion of a considerable gathering. Pilgrims from Kabul visit this 
shrine. The Naqshbandis absolutely forbid music and singing, but they are 
said to advocate the use of fine clothes and luxurious food. 



The Qadria order was founded by Sayyid Muhi-ud-Din Aba Muham- 
mad Abdul Qadir, Gilani. It uses both the sikr jalt khafi (loud and 
silent prayer), but regards the use of hymns in religious services as unlawful. 
Its members are distinguished by green turbans. The NaushShis, an 
/ offshom of the Qadrias, have some minor deras in the Banur tahsil. 
At Pail is the shrine of Shah Maula, a Qadria and a disciple of Shah 
DauW Daryal of Giijrat. The Qazls in his time were in power at Pail, and 
when he fired a rick belongifig^^ them they scourged him, whereupon he 
foretold that their race wo(ild die out, and his prophecy has been fulfilled; 
Another Qadria shrine at<-Pail is that of Shdh Ghulam Fazil, a Gilani 
Sayyid of Sadhaura. Atvgarni is the shrine of Lai Shah, Qadria, a des- 
cendant of the well-known ^Shah Qumes of Sadhaura. The urs is cele- 
brated on the iith of Rabi-us-Sanl. Nabl Shah, the mast or spiritually 
intoxicated, was a/;z^iV of the Qadria order, who smoked sulfa (char as) and 
tobacco, lived naked, and did not take food with his own hands, being served 
by Dittu, a Hindu barber, who eventually murdered him, whereupon a tomb 
was built in his honour at Sun6m in the time of Maharaja Karm Singh. His 
urs is celebrated on the 12th of Safar. 


The JaliK*. 


Maddrli. 


The Jalalls, an offshoot of the Suhrwardia order, said to have been 
founded by S. Jalal-ud-Dln Bukhari of Uch, are faqirs distinguished by 
their glass bracelets. When epidemic disease breaks out among goats 
people offer goats to them to stop the evil. They repeat the worric: 
' Panj Tan ’ and ' Dam Maula;' The Jalalls have a dera of Lalan Shah 
a Sayyid of Samana, atVGhanauri Here lamps are lighted every Thursda ' 
Shah Nizfim-ud-DIn, another descendant of Jalal-ud-Dln, migrated from 
Delhi and settled at Samdna, founding the family of the Bukhari Sayyids of 
that place.k ^ 


At'dlajl Ratan, '3 miles from Bhatinda, is the shrine of Hdii 
Ratan, a Targe building Avith a mps^ and gateway, and surrounded 
by a wall on all sides. Outside the^^hriire is a Targe tank, now nearly 
filled With earth, and a grove of jal trees. The^ site of the shrine 
is now surrounded by hillocks of Sand. Ratan Pal or Chan Kaur 
was the Dlwan of Bine Pal, Raja of Bhatinda, and with his aii 
Shahab-ud-Dln Ghori conquered that fortress, massacring the Raia 
all his family. Ratan Pal then became a Muhammadan, and made 
a pilgrimage to Mecca. On his return he became known as Hl^ 
Ratan, and on his death inrj2i_this shrine was built by rova 
co^m^nd The mujawars oT^is shrine are the descendants of ShS 
Chand, a Madan who came from Makanpur near Cawnpore to BhaBnda 
m the time of Sardar Jodh. Madans are one of The be-skara or 
irregular orders of Islam, and owe their origin to Badi’-ud-Pln Madar 


’See abave, p. /j. 
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son of Abu Is hiqP^he Syrian (ShamI). Besides the above it has a CHAP. I, C. 
dera at iMsnakpur in Banur tahsil, founded by Haji Shah Gharfb, 

Zinda Pir of" Makanpur, and the takia of Murad AH Shah at 
The latter is considered the Mir p,eFa-..pr chief shrine, and offerings Population. 
are made there at weddings. At /Bhikhu is the shrine of Gudar Shah, 
a Madiri faqir, who rode an aM 'and exhibited miraculous powers? 

The fair here is held on the 6th sudi of Magh. 

Among the minor shrines artihe tomb of M akki Shah , Shahid, at Pinjaur, '^inor 
and that of Khaki Shah, Shahid, \t which latter churm6.s~zS5. batdshds are ^"^g™"**^** 
offered on Thursdays. At Samana; is the shrine of Ima m A H-i-Wali, believed * 
to be a grandson of the Imlm Miisa Riza, whose torniris at IMashllad. He 
accompanied one of the earliest Muhammadan invasions of India and fell in 
battle. His shrine, a fine building, is said to have been restored by Shahab- 
ud-Din Ghori. It is believed that a tiger visits this shrine every Thursday 
night to worship^ the saiyt, which is locally known as the Mashhadwali. 

Other tombs at Samana 'are those of Muhammad Shah Ismail, or Pir 
Samaina. the first Muhammadan to settle at that place, which is now 
falling into disrepair ^ of Mir Imam-ulla Husaini; of Shah Nizam-ud-Din 
Bukhari)- -and pf his 'grandson Abdulla II. These three shrines lie close 
togetfier. At PatiMa itself is the small shrine of Ja’far Shah, the 

r majtub or distraught, who lived in the reign of Mahanija Karm Singh. 

At x^^arnaul is the fine tomb of Shah Qu H. a Nawab of Narnaul, 
who accompanied Humayun from Badakhshan. Shah Quli erected many 
i fine buildings in Narnaul, such as the Khan Sarwar, the mandi or 
1 marketi^ the Tarpolia Gate and a sard'i. He died in 1592, and 
xoffe,rings 'pf fried gram and gur are made at his shrine on Fridays. 

At sBanw-is the shrine of Shaikh Painda, an Adalzai Pathan, whose 
ancestors migrated from the Suleman Khel country in the Mughal 
period. This saint was a disciple of Nizam-ud-din of Thanesar, and 
his spiritual power was such that when he prayed the locks of doors 
burst open and trees bent to the ground. A Brahman woman used to 
come to him daily to hear the Quran, and when she died none could 
lift her bier, so the saint directed that she should be buried beneath the 
place where she used to sitv at his feet. Offerings are made at this shrine 
on Thursdays. At Dhars^ in tahsil Narnaul is the shrine of Shaikh 
Hamza, a descendanrof Shaikh Baha-ud-din Zakaria of Multan, who died 
in 154^. -Bvil spirits are driven out of men and women at this shrine. 

At NarnauBalso is the shrine of Nizam Shah, a descendant of Ibrahim 
Adham. His ancestor Hazrat Almastaufi came from Kabul to Hissar 
in the time of Halaku,' and thence Qazi Ain-ud-Din migrated to 
Narnaul, where Nizam Shah was born in 1500. He became a disciple 
of Khwaja Khanun Alai Taj Nagauri of Gwalior, and died in 1588, 
being a contemporary of Akbar. At his shrine ar e tw o mosques, one 
bailt by that emperor, the other by his son Jahangir. His zirs is 
held on the 27th: of Safar. There is a popular saying that ^bdd az 
junta jo hare kdm uske hdmi Shah Nizam’ or Shah Nizam helps 
those-whp work after (the prayers on) Friday. And he is supposed to 
wishes of those who remain 40 days at his shrine. At 
K^tinda is the tomb of Sayyid Mir^ Shah built in 1738. Between 
Bltdtmda and Haji Ratan is the shrine of Mama Bhfinja or ‘ The Uncle_ and 
his Sister’s Son,^ said to have been'The' Teadets of Shahffb-ud-Dfc 
Ghori’s army who were kiil^ in the capture of Bhatinda. At SanaucGs 
the tomb of Roshan AH ShlJh at which no one may remain after dark. 

Outside the walls of BamaQ is the tomb of Pir Nas 4 h Wali, at which 
lamps are lighted every ^^Thursday. It is forbidden to remove pieces 


r 
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of brick from this shrine. At Sunam is the shrine of Kdzi Muizz-ud-Din, 
who came there from Mecca some seven centuries ago. In building 
his shrine milk __5ras used instead of water in the mortar, and the 
custom still subsistki milk being mixed in the whitewash used for the 
shrine. At Sanaur in tahsil Patiala is the shrine of Shah Wilayat 
Mubariz-ud-Din Husaini, a descendant of the Imam Husain and a dis- 
ciple of Hafiz Mahmud Biabani, who came from Arabia nine cen- 
turies ago. His urs on the 27th of Rabi-us-Sani is the occasion of 
a large gathering. It is not permitted to cut even ^ twig from 
the trees in the enclosure of this shrine. At Bhatinda/' there is also 
a tomb of Surkh Biabani, at which salt is offered on Thursdays. 
At Kauli is the shrine of Shah Husain, famous for its power of curing 
boils on the knee {zanud). The patient goes to this shrine taking with 
him a small axe, and in his circuit round the village when he meets 
some one he throws it down. This person picks up the axe and touches 
the sore with it. After completing a circuit of the village it is believed 
that the boil is cured, and the axe is then offered with some sweet- 
meat at the shrine. Saif Khan, a brother of Fidaf Khan, a famous 
official of Aurangzeb, had beerj^ Subah of Kashmir, but he had a 
quarrel with the Wazir and, resigning his post, founded Saifabad, 
now called the fort of Bahadurgaph, 4 miles north-east of Patiala, 
where his shrine is still" reverenced. He is said to have been in the 
habit of p.aying the workmen on his palace every fourth day with 
money taken from beneath a carpet spread on a platform, but when 
the men searched there for his hoard one night they found nothing, 
and he acquired a reputation for miraculous powers. Sajna Qureshf, 
called the Ghorflnwala, has a shrine near the gate of the old fort at 
(Sun^. He is said to have been a general of Taimiir who fell in battle 
at-'t^^is spot, and clay horses are offered at his shrine. But nothing 
certain is known of this saipt’s origin or of that of Nizam Shah 
PalanwAla, which is also at Sunaid. The Ganj Shahidnn also commemorates 
the warriors who fell in some battle"af StmtinTprobably when Taimur 
attacked the fortress in 1398 A.D. At Pail As the shrine of Shah 
Hasan Sirmast, a Pathftn disciple of Qutb-ud-Din Bakhtyar, Kaki. The 
urs is celebrated on the 6th of Zil-Hij. 


The Chishti order was founded by Abu Is haq of Sham (Syria) who 
became the disciple of Khwaja Mimshad Dinwari and at his com’mand 
setUed in Chist in Persia. Muin-ud-Din, the famous Chishti saint of 
Ajmer, first brought the tenets of the order into India, and its ereatest 
organizer in the Punjab was Bawa Farid-ud-Din Shakr-Gani of Pak Patan 
whose two disciples AU Ahmad Sabir and Nizam-ud-Din Aulia founded the 
two sub-orders the SAbina and the Nizamia, of whom the former wear 
white and the latter {bhagwen) garments. The Chishtis use music in 
their devotions and the snkr jali or praying aloud, and should possess 
the qualities oi tar k, renunciation, irar, devotion,' iskq, love of God, and 
tnksar, or humility. Chishts are permitted to wear coloured clothes. 

this State IS that of Miran Bhik at GhuraiJ 
and disciples of Bawa Farid are also found at Bamir NarnaiTt 
AtSanaiJthereisthe shrine of Abu’l-Fateh, also of the Chishti ’ordS‘ 

SrH Sayyid descended from Shah 

Badr-ud-Din Is-hdq), and son-in-law of the famous Babd Farid-uddSin 
bhakr Ganj He was born at Sanaur in and dierl • 

* 7 ' 9 ' The shrine is a fine building erected after his death by his dis" 


‘ Or se'.f sacrifice. 
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ciples, and his urs, which is called majlts, on the 21st of Rabi-us-Sani is the 
occasion of a great gathering of the common people and darveshes who 
come from long distances. It is said that this saint was so affected by the 
singing of a hymn that he jumped into a well, but on the hymn being sung 
aga^ he ~sWang out of it once more. His descendants are Pi'rzadas. 
At Sirhindy is another shrine, that of Bandagi Shah Ismail Chishti, 
an Uvaisi Sabzwari Sayyid of Tirmiz, descended from the Imam Jafar, a 
disciple of Burhan Tandawari and a contemporary of Mujaddhki-Alf-i-Sani. 
A large fair is held here on the 26th of Shawwal. At Banuj/ also there 
is a shrine of Nizam Dast-i-ghaib, a Musawi Sayyid called Rorfwlla Pir of 
the Chishti onIei7~whcr- came from” Ardbil in' the Mughal period. A 
person sufFeHng from fever takes a piece of brick {ror) from the shrine and 
hangs it roui^ his neck as a specific. Offerings are made here on Thursdays. 
At vSunam is the famous shrine of Mahmud Banof born in 1053, 
of Qutb-ud-Din, a Tirmizi Sayyid, and a disciple of Haji Sharif Zind, of the 
Chishti order Having lived in Mecca for twelve years he returned with 
twelve disciples to India and settled at Sunam, where he died in 1119, 
The shrine is Jine building, and a great fair is held there on the first 
Tuesday in Chet ’ “Evil sj3irits, whether of men or women, are cast 
out at this shrine. Here also is the shrine of Khwaja Gauhar, a disciple 
of Pir Banoi, who accompanied him to ^unam. Shah Sifti was a Nizamia 
Chishti, a disciple of Shah Husain, who came from Uch and settled at 
Sunam. He was a drinker of bhang and known as SotSnwHa, ‘ the keeper' 
of the staves,’ and staves and bhang are offered at his shrine. At Sanaur 
is also the tomb of Shfih Shaf<jat, a Sabkia Chishti, whose urs is held on 
the 14th of Jamadi-us-Sani. At Sanghera^n lahsil Anfihadgarh is the shrine 
of Shaikh Ahmad Chishti, a descendant of the famous Pir Jalal-ud-Din, 
Jahaniin Jahangasht of Uch, whence the saint came in-the" Mughal period. 
The urs is held here on the 15th of Muharram. At Raesa^s the shrine of 
Sarmast Shah Chishti, , at which lamps are lighted on Thursdays, and milk 
and chari offered. At Narnaul^here is another Chishti shrine, that of Shih 
Turkman Muhammad Ata, a disciple of Sayyid Usman Harwani, and a 
spiritual brother of the great Khwaja Muin-ud-Din of Ajmer. This saint 
came to Narnaul in the reign of Qutli-ud-Din Ibak and was martyred while 
praying on the 'Id in 1243. His shrine is a fine building of stone, and an 
annual fair is held here on the Ashrar'Or loth of Mubarram. Another 
spiritual brother of''-the Khwaja of Ajmer, Shaikh Sadi Langochi, is 
also buried at Narnaul) At Samapk is the shrine of Abdul Ghani Chishti, 
who died in ibal],. The building, which is an imposing structure of 
marble, is called the Shah ka daira, and it is believed that touching 
the shrine for a few days is a certain cure for any disease. \ At night 
torches are said to be seen issuing from it- At Narnaul iy the tomb 
of Mirfin TSj-ud-Din, ‘ Sher-sawdr aur chdbukmdr,’ ‘the rider of the 
tiger with a snake for a whip,’ a Chishti and a disciple of Qutb-ud- 
Din Munawar, of Hansi. His grandfather Usman came from Firmul in 
Persia, and settled in Narnaul near the Dhosi hill. This saint died 
about 500 years ago. He is worshipped by people of all sects, 
including Hindus, and is the patron saint of the Sangi Baniiis of Narnaul. 
Muhammadan bridegrooms before starting on the marriage procession 
drink w’ater from a_c^ which has been placed on the slab of his tomb, 
near which are^he graces of a tiger and a serpent. The saint’s descend- 
ants are called Mfran-pot^ He deters any one from attempting to build 
his shrine. 

The cult of MirSn is widespread, especially among the women, as he 
confers sons and aids his devotees in every difficulty. 1 he ritual at a 
or seance in honour of Mir5n is as follows ; — On the Sundays and 
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Thursdays of the light half of the month a cloth is spread Cn the ground, a 
lamp is lighted and sers of gulgulds, sw eet balls of flour roasted in 
oil, -with some scent, are laid on the cloth. Diimnis meanwhile sing kafis or 
hymns in praise of IMiran, and these kafis produce ecstacy in the women 
seemingly inspired by Miran, who throw their heads about, and, according 
to the popular belief, whatever they prophecy in this state comes to pass. 
As a matter of fact, however, there are two Mirans, — one Zain Khan 
of Amroha, the other Sadr-i-Jahan of Maler Kotla. The former had a magic 
lamp, by the light of which he could see the fairies dance at night, and by 
whose aid he used to call to himself a king's daughter with whom he was 
in love. The king, however, by a stratagem seized and killed him. Seven 
fairies called Bibian, Bibarian or Uparlian were in attendance on Zain Khan, 
and they also are worshipped by some women, dolas, gtiddis or dolls and 
new grain being offered to them on the Sundays, in the light halves of 
Baisikh, Jeth, Katak and Magghar, on mud platforms built for that purpose. 
The other i\Ii'ran, Sadr-i-Jahan, wms an ancestor of the Navvabs of Kotla^ who 
is said to have married a daughter of Bahlol Shah Lodi. * 

Khera, the site of a village, has come to mean the local deity. Hindus 
in Patiala believe that Khera averts plague and other epidemics. No 
image is made, but in the niche a lamp is kept burning on Sundays. The 
method of worship, w'hen epidemics break out, is curious. A buffalo is taken 
to the site of Khera, where 'ts ear is cut off and offered to Khera. The 
buffalo is then driven round the village with drums, and a mixture of milk, 
water, wine and curd is poured out in a continuous stream encircling [dha-- 
dena) the village. Khera is also worshipped at the start and finish of a 
marriage procession. Sitla, the goddess of small-pox, is worshipped by all 
Hindus and many Muhammadans. Every village has a shrine dedicated 
to her, and called Mat. Annual fairs are held in Chet at Chaparsil and 
Kaptirl, when offerings of wet gram and flour, yellow and black cotton 
seeds, and bread made of flour and sugar are presented. Devi-worship is 
very popular in Patiala. Many of the Hindus make long pilgrimages to the 
famous shrines of Mansa Devi, near Mani Majra, Naina Devi in Bilaspur, 
and Jowala Mukhi in Kangra. The first eight days of Asauj and Chet 
are especially sacred to Devi. 

The month of Katak is held sacred by the Hindus. Every morning 
they bathe, and espe dally on the last five days of the month. In the even- 
ing of the Gopa ashtami festival they feed the cows with flour-cakes and 
crown them w ith garlands. 

P'lpal worship is the only form in which Brahma worship obtains. 
After bathing, the devout water the pipal trees which grow near the ponds 
and rivers in honour of Brahma. 

Christianity. 

Patiala lies in the parish of Ambala, and the Chaplain of Ambala pays 
it occasional visits. There is a small church, capable of holding 35 people 
There are 122 Native Christians of all sects. The chief mission^ is 
that of the American Reformed Presbyterian Church which was established 
in 1892 in the reign of Maharaja Rajindar Singh by Dr. Scott, a Medical 
Missionary. The Maharaja gave him a piece of land 16 bighds in area with 
a number of valuable trees and permitted him to erect a house of his 
own on the site. Houses have also been built on it for the missionaries 
The only other society working among the Native Christians in Patiala is 

'Shaikh Ahmad, also an ancestor of the Kotla Mawibs, baa a ihrine at Chhat. 
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the American Methodist Episcopal Mission which w'as established in 1890. CHAP. I, C. 
In the village of Rampur Katani in Pail tahsil an Anglo-Vernacular 
Primary School has been started by the Revd. Dr. Wherry of the Ludhiana ' 

American Mission, and in this 22 Jat and Muhammadan boys receive instruc- Population. 
tion. There is also a Mission School at Basf, where 12 or 13 sweeper boys Christian Mii- 
are taught, but the school cannot be said to flourish. sions. 

Food. 

The poorer classes are the first to feel the effects of famine in every Food, 
part of the State, especially in Sardulgarh, Narnaul and the Bangar adjoin- 
ing the Hissar, Gurgaon and Karnal Districts respectively. The people ex- 
press this fact in their proverbs, kdl vich kauri mod? ghar'ib — ‘ who died in 
famine ? A poor man.’ Other proverbs contrasting poverty and riches are 
Jis k'l kothi men dine us ke kamle bhi siydne—^ He who has grain 
in his kothi though a fool is regarded as an intelligent man Pet men 
pay an rotidn snbhe galldn motidn—' He %vhose stomach is full talks loud’ : 

Jinndn khde unnd kamde — ‘ He will earn in proportion to what he eats.’ 

The grains which form the staple food of the people in the State are 
Bdjrd or millet, gram, berrd, i.e. gram mixed with wheat or barley, jau, 
mikki or maize, rice, wheat, mandwd china, mask, mung, moth and masar. 

The proportion of wheat and rice to other kinds of grain used depends 
mainly on the means of the family— wealthy or well-to-do people always eat 
wheat, which the poorer classes cannot afford. Rice is little used except 
at festivals and marriages. It is grown mainly in the Pinjaur nizdmat, that 
produced in the hills being of superior quality. The hill people sell their 
rice if of good quality, retaining only the inferior kinds for their own use. 

This is also the case with wheat. The best kinds of rice, eaten by well-to-do 
people, are imported from Delhi, Amritsar and Bareli. Ordinary villagers 
in winter eat bread made of ground makki, jowdr, china or bijrd with 
miing, moth, urd (pulses) and green sarson or grarn cooked as a vegetable 
{sag). Khichri made of bdjrd and moth or mung is also eaten for a 
change. In the hot weather bread made of wheat, berrd or makki, with 
dal or gram porridge, is eaten. In the Bangar and Jangal bdjrd and berrd, 
in Mohindargarh barley and berrd, and in the Pinjaur ntzdmat makki, are 
generally eaten throughout the year. The regular meals are taken at 
midday and in the evening. Zaminddrs working in the fields generally eat 
a light meal in the morning. This consists of the previous day’s leavings 
W'ith some lassi or butter-milk. After working a few hours a heavy meal is 
taken at noon. This is generally brought to the fields by the women or 
children as the cultivators have no time to go home. Well-to-do landholders 
and townspeople eat pulses and vegetables of all sorts such as gobi, ‘ cauli- 
flower'; begun or brinjal ; tori,ghid, or kadu, ‘ vegetable marrow kareld 
or shalgam, ‘ turnip ’; dlu, ‘ potatoes ’; matar, ‘ peas ’; kakri, ‘ cucumber,’ etc., 
with their bread. Poorer people make free use of gdjar, ‘ carrots,’ kakris, _ 

^ cncnmhexs,' kharbuza, ' meXons,’ aria or khird, phut, mahras, ber, pilu 
and — especially in times of famine. The rotis or loaves eaten by 

villagers are generally thicker than those made in towns. Meat is but 
seldom eaten in the villages by Muhammadans and Sikhs as they cannot 
afford it, but at weddings and the like goat’s flesh is eaten. Hindus 
abstain from meat owing to religious scruples. In the towns meat is 
generally eaten by Muhammadans and Sikhs- In the Mohindargarh nizamat 
the people generally eat rabri to fortify themselves against the hot ^w'inds 
from the Rajputana Desert. This is made of barley, gram or bdjrd flour 
with chhdchh or butter-milk. Flour, lassi and water are mixed together and 
put in the sun, and when the leaven is ready salt is added and the mixture 
put on the fire till it is cooked. Wb*n eaten hot milk can be added, other- 
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wise it is cooled by keeping it a whole night, butter-milk being added 
to it in the morning, and then it is squeezed, pressed through a cloth and 
eaten. Sattu of all kinds is used in the State. It is made from flour 
of parched grain (wheat, barley, gram, bdthu, rice and maize), sharbat 
of sugar, gur, shakkar, khand or burd being added to it and stirred in. 
Parched grain, gram, maize, ghat, barley, jowdr, etc., are also eaten. In 
the Pinjaur tahsil sattu generally forms the morning meal. As soon as the 
maize is ripe the hill people roast a year’s supply and grind it at leisure or 
when needed. 

The use of gur, shakkar, khand, ghi,3Lni spices of various kinds, dhanid, 

‘ coriander ’ ; mtrch, ‘ red pepper ’ ; lasan, ‘ garlic ’ ; haldi, ‘ turmeric ’ ; piydz, 
‘ onions’ ; garam masdld, condiment, is not unusual, but is commoner in 
towns than in villages. Hindus generally abstain from eating garlic owing 
to religious scruples. Punjab rock salt is mostly used in the State except 
in'Mohindargarh, where the Sambhar Lake salt is used. Sweetmeats laddu, 
perd, jalebi, barjt, rdjdshdhi, bdloshdhi, qaldkand, laueidt and sohanhalwd 
are common in towns, but to the poor peasant they are a luxury. Lhatni, 
c char (^icVXe) nnA marabba (]nm) oi a\\ sorts, butidi, bhalld nnA rdita are 
freely used in the towns, but are regarded as luxuries in the villages. The 
ordinary drink in the towns is water and in villages water and butter-milk 
(lassi). Milk is generally used in both. The favourite milk in villages is 
that of buffaloes and in towns that of cows. In the Mohinr’argarh nizdmat 
goat’s milk is also used. In the capital well-to-do people use various kinds 
of sharbats and araks (such as banafshn, keora, nilofar, baidmushak'), 
aerated waters and ice in the hot weather. Wealthy Muhammadans and 
officials take tea, but the beverage is almost unknown in the villages. Hindu 
and Sikh Jats who can afford it drink liquor, frequently to excess, though the 
practice is looked upon with disfavour by all religions. Tobacco is very 
generally used amongst Hindus and Muhammadans alike. Smoking among 
women is very rare, but it is in vogue amongst the Hindu women of the 
capital, who also chew tobacco and take snuff. Only country tobacco is 
used. Cigars and cigarettes are confined to the official classes. Both 
Sikhs and Hindus take opium in the form of pills, which are always kept in 
a small tin-box, dabbi, in the turban or pocket {jeb, khisa).' Drinking 
bhang or sukhkha is common among Sikh and Hindu faqirs, Akalfs, etc 
Hindus and Sikhs generally drink it on the Shib Chaudas in honour of Shiva 
but some use it throughout the year, and others again only in the hot 
weather to ward off the effects of the heat, as it is supposed to have a 
cooling effect. The drinking of foU, ‘ poppy,’ and the use of chandti and 
char as is practically confined to some Hindu sddhs and Muhammadan /ayiVj 

In an agricultural family the daily consumption of food may be roughly 
estimated as follows :-One i^ for a grown man | ser for a woman or an 
old man, and i ser for a child. Thus a family consisting of a man his 
wife, two children and an old man or woman will eat sers a dav 
32 mans in a year. ^ 


Dress. 

The dress of an ordinary saminddr does not differ from that worn in the 
neighbouring British Districts. The dress of the villager is simple and 
made of khaddar (home-spun cotton cloth). It consists of a kurtd or kurii 
a short coat with a loop, a dhott, bhotha or sdfa (waist clothl 
(t»rb.n),,H*. (clolhLon, cvej the sbouldek) .rdTpa“’i(„r Jdet 
the village Chamar. Sikhs substitute the kackh (drawers) for 
Well-toao landholders now use English material's, the i/Sln (toS)' 
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being made of two halves of a piece of superior muslin (sewn together CHAP. I, C. 

lengthwise), often coloured. They also wear a coat (made of thin or thick 

English cloth, according to the season, over the kurta) and a paijdma, DQSCriptive. 
* trousers.’ Muhammadans wear, instead of a dhoti, a tehband or lungi. Population. 

In winter they have a khesi or khes (a sheet of very thick cotton material 
woven double), a kavtbil (w'oollen blanket), and a dohar or chautahi. 

A woman’s dress consists of iutthan made of sdsi .(coloured cotton 
material), a kurta and chddar and a phulkdri (flowered silk coloured cloth 
worn over the head and shoulder). It is made of gdhrd or dhotar (thick 
or thin cloth) according to the season. When going out a woman 
wears a ghagrd (petticoat) over the paijdma and a choli, angia or 
bodice of coloured cloth. Muhammadan women wear a paijdma, kurta 
and chddar, but not a petticoat. At a wedding a somewhat better 
dress of various colours ornamented with gotd is worn. In Mohindargarh 
,1 nizdmat and the Bangar, an angia, ghagrd, and chddar (or orhni) 

H generally of a blue colour, are worn by the women, and among the 

r lower classes they fix small pieces of country-made mirrors to the 
orhni, angia and ghagrd. They also wear country shoes, but women of 
the higher classes wear country-made slippers. In Mohindargarh a 
^ sdhri is also substituted for the petticoat and a tilk, a kind of pashwdz, 
is also worn by the women of such classes as the Telis, Dhobis, 

Lohdrs and Manldrs. The Jangal Jats wear very long turbans or 
sdfds. In the hills the men wear a topi, kurta and langotd, while the 
''X women wear coloured paijdma, a kurta and a dopatta. In addition to 
f. these the men have a blanket made of home-spun wool {pattu). Among 

I. the higher classes the clothes of both sexes are usually made of English 

stuffs. At festivals and fairs women generally wear a sadri (waistcoat) 

' over the kurti and carry umbrellas and handkerchiefs in their hands. 

The fashion of wearing English fabrics is growing daily more common 
in the villages. In towns clothes made of English material are generally 
worn by both sexes, in both seasons, and country fabrics are only used by poor 
people. The dress consists of kurta, paijdma, pagri, dopatta and coat. 

The dopatt'i is tied over the pagri, both being generally coloured. The 
coat is worn over the kurta. Shop-keepers generally use an angarkhd, 
a kind of frock-coat fastened with loops, in place of a coat, and a dhoti in 
place of the paijdm'i. Well-to-do officials use fine stuffs, and to the above 
dress they add choga, stockings and handkerchiefs which make a Darbdrt 
poshdk. Chogas are generally made of fine muslin, broad cloth, silk and 
kamkhawdb. But the use of coats instead of angnrkhds is daily becoming 
more common. Chogas are only worn in Darbdr costume. Students and 
English-speaking officials generally wear suits in the European fashion. The 
educated classes also wear clothes made of the best Ludhiana and Gujrit cloth. 

Officials and well-to-do people wear English shoes, boots and gurgdbis (court 
shoes). Shop-keepers generally wear native shoes embroidered with gold cord, 
and only the lower classes use country shoes {juta). The Darbdri poshdk of 
an official is gaudy and variegated, consisting of a kurta, paijdma and a colour- 
ed or uncoloured pagri, dopatta, sadri of kamkhawdb or embroidered silk, 
angarkhd made of kamkhawdb or a coat instead of the latter, a kamkhawdb or 
embroidered choga, stockings and handkerchief. The old school of officials 
also wear a kamarband or waist cloth, but the fashion is now disappearing. 

The dress of women in towns is like that in villages, but it is made of 
English fabrics of various colours, and among the higher classes it is of still 
better quality. Hindu widows weare a white chddar only. Hindu womeu 
when cooking or bathing often substitute a dhoti for paijdma. Women 
when at home wear their ordinary dress and add a ghagrd to the paijdma 
when they go out. At weddings and other festive occasions, though the cut 
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of the garments is the same, the texture and colour are conspicuously 
different, and they wear light or deep coloured muslin or silk, — a dopatt'i 
bordered with (silver or gold lace) and perfumed, 3 . kurta of equally 
bright material, ornamented with gold and silver flowers, a jacket with 
gold lace, a very tight paijd7na made of fine stuff, and a silk ghagrd over 
the paijdma. Their persons are adorned with jewellery of all kinds, 
Muhammadan and hill women do not wear ghagrds at all. Women 
of respectable Muhammadan families when going out generally wear a 
burqn or mantle. Both Hindus and Muhammadans, as a rule, wear the 
hair short, but Hindus keep the scalp lock or choti. Students and others 
who follow English fashions often wear the hair very short, and are adopting 
the habit of shaving the beard. The hair is washed ^^ith curds, soapnut and 
sarson or khali. Women generally wash the hair with lassi (butter-milk) 
and multd.ni matfi or gdjnt. Men anoint their hair with masdleddr oil, made 
of sarson^ or pholel, made of til and flowers. Women generally use ghi, but 
in towns oil is often substituted for it. Women do not usually cut their 
hair, and it is customary to plait it. In the Jangal, Bdngar and the 
Mohindargarh nizdmat Hindu women wear high chiindas, the hair being 
braided on the top of the head. 


Dwellings. 

The houses in the towns are nearly all built of burnt brick, and in some 
places of stone, with two or more storeys. The walls are wide and the 
foundations deep, to withstand heavy rainfall and ensure durability. Some 
few houses have under-ground cellars {teh khdna or sardkhdna) to protect 
their inmates from scorching heat and hot winds {hi) during the summer, 
and for the storage of property and valuables in troublous times. But the 
use of cellars is dying out, and the use of pankhds and khas tattis is on 
the increase. The new type of building is more commodious, better ventilated 
and higher than the old, but the materials used are generally inferior and 
less durable. Both Hindu and Muhammadan houses are built on nearly 
the same plan, and are surrounded by high walls to secure privacy for the 
women. They comprise a deodht, ‘ porch,’ leading into the street, a sahan, 
or behra, ‘ open courtyard,’ a chauka or rasoi, ‘ cooking house,’ a daldn and 
several kothris, ‘ rooms’.' The baithak or men’s apartment is separate from 
that reserved for the females, and has generally two entrances, one inside 
the deodhi and the other with windows opening into the lane. In it 
outsiders are received and entertained, as the female apartments can 
only be entered by members of the family and relations, and the baithak 
is generally better furnished than the female apartments. The official 
classes have their receiving rooms furnished in European style. Both por- 
tions are, as a rule, kept clean ; and in a Hindu house the utmost clean- 
liness is scrupulously observed in the rasoi, ‘ cooking house,’ and with 
regard to all articles used in cooking. The houses are built closely 
together, the streets and thoroughfares being generally narrow and crooked. 
The cattle are generally kept in the deodhi, but the well-to-do classes 
use t '.welds or stables for this purpose. The tops of the houses are 
approached by steps or wooden ladders, and in summer the inmates 
generally sleep on the roof in the open air with fans in their hands. The 
roofs are generally enclosed by parda walls built like lattice work in order 
to secure both ventilation and privacy- Latrines are generally built on the 
highest roof. Kikar, sdl, fardns, shisham smi deoddr t\mbet zxq used for 
building purposes, and the use of deodar is becoming more common iron 
girders and rails being reserved for the dwellings of the well-to-do The old 
e hadar chhat, * ceiling cloth,’ ts being gradua lly replaced by painted eeiflngB. 

• With somrtiiaM a (fmubdra or bdldihdm on th« ttppar stjr&y! 
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In villages a few rich people and money-lenders live in pakkd brick 
houses, but the peasantry and artizans live in houses made of sun-dried 
bricks. The houses in a village are built close together, the doorway 
of each opening into one of the narrow, crooked lanes which traverse 
the village. Unlike the town houses the village houses are generally 
spacious, but this depends on the area of ground owned by the builder. 
All the people live inside the village except the Chamars and Chuhras, 
who have their houses a little way apart from the rest facing outwards. 
The houses of the peasantry are generally oblong in shape. The deodhi 
leads into the lane, and on one side of it the cattle are tied and fed at 
mangers ; on the other side are the beds of the inmates, or if there is 
plenty of room inside, cart gear is hung on the walls. The deodhi is also 
used when it rains. The sahan is used as a sitting place by the inmates 
and for tying up cattle. The doldn is really the dwelling-house, and 
at one side of it i.s the rcsoi, chiuka or iJiuldni, where food is cooked. In 
some places the jhuUini is separate and roofed, and at the other side of the 
is an earthen or kiithla. ‘.store-room.’ The kothris, ‘rooms,’ 

are only used for storing grain, vessels, etc. In some houses there is no 
deodhi, and the courtyard is merely surrounded by walls into which 
the kothris, ‘ rooms,’ open generally without a daldn. In crowded villages 
the tops of the houses are much used, and for getting up to the roof 
a wooden ladder is kept in the lane outside the door against the wall. 
Charri, stacked for fodder, and fuel are often stored upon the roof. In 
a village house there is an outlet in the roof called mogha, which serves 
the purpose of a sky-light and acts as a chimney to let out the smoke. 
In every village there is at least one chatipiH, hathdi, paras, dharani- 
sJla, bangla or takia which is U'^ed as a place of meeting. In big villages 
each patti has its own chaiipdl or hathdi. These are all used as resting 
places for travellers and as sitting places for the villagers. The gates of 
the village are also u^ed as hathdis. They consi.st of a roofed platform 
with pillars open towards the road and fonn very comfortable places for 
shelter and rest, where the people sit, smoke and chat. They also are 
used by the travellers. The Muhammadans call such places bangla, diwdtt 
khd.na or takia. A takia is generally outside the village, and is in charge 
of a faqir, whose duty it is to keep a hnqqa always ready for use. Hindus 
call these places hathdi or dharavisdla, the latter being in charge of a 
sddlni. In Muhammadan villages there is always a mosque or masjid 
and in Hindu villages a temple or mandar. Outside and close round the 
village are generally a number of small pens or hedged enclosures called 
bdra, goh&ra, gwora, bdkhal and bagal, in which the women make 
cowdung cakes, oplds, pithidn, or goJie ; here cattle are tied and fodder 
stored in kups or chhdurs. In some villages the waste land adjoining 
the village site is used as a pirh or threshing floor. Round the village 
site there are bar or plpal trees, generally near the tanks, where 
the people sit and sleep in hot weather afternoons, and where the cattle 
also find shelter in that season. The village ponds, lobds, chhappar, 
dkdb, johar, are excavations from which the clay has been dug from time 
to time to build the houses. During the rainy season the water from all 
round runs into them, carrying impurities with it, and the water so- 
collected is used by the cattle, while a separate johar or dhdb is dug 
to supply drinking-water. In tracts where water is scarce the same pond is 
used both for bathing and drinking. Pipald and other trees are found 
round these ponds. In crowded villages the drinking wells are generally 
inside the village, but in most villages they are made outside. Unlike 

1 Pipfrl, bar and Kim when artificially planted and grown together are called Tri~baing 

a combination of three trees) which the Hindus regard sacred and often water. It is 
foand near temples, wells, paths and ponds, both in towns and villages. 


CHAP. I, C. 
DescriptiV0. 
Population. 
Houses. 
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CHAP. If C. the towns the villages have no latrines. Men and women invariably go 

“““ . outside the village to answer the call of nature, which they colloquially call 

Descriptive. ;d«c» or bdkir fdnd. In villages a kachchi house is called a ghar^ 

Population. or m<^idti and a pakkd one a kavelt : if it has two storeys it is called fftart 

^ or aldri A house with a thatched roof is known as a chhappar and 

' ^ shelter without walls as ckkan, jhungi, or jhopri. In the villages are 

found agwdrs or 7iohras, ‘stalls,’ attached to the houses and generally 
built of pakkd, or kachchd bricks. These are used for the cattle as well 
as for sitting in. In the nizdmat of Mohindargarh near the low hills there 
are thatched houses, the walls 'being made of the rough stone easily 
obtainable in the vicinity, but otherwise they are made of mud {laddo 
or gdchi). There is generally a tttm or ptpal tree in every courtyard. 
The houses of the peasantry in the Pinjaur tahsil, situated as they 
are in the hills, lie scattered, unlike the villages in the plains, in picturesque 
isolation. They are oblong in shape and built of stone, sometimes with 
two storeys. The outside walls are plastered with light red earth, and the 
upper roofs invariably gabled, thatched or slated. Slates are now the 
more common because they are safer and more durable. The houses 
are usually kept pretty clean. The inmates occupy both the storeys. 
On one side of the cottage is a shed for the cattle called an obra. 

In the hills kelo or deodar timber is generally used for building. 
Every year in the naurdtra (September) the inside and outside is 
replastered by the women, while in the plains this is done at the 
Diwdli festival. 

Furnituie and In towns the furniture is much like that of the adjoining British Dis- 

cooking uttnsils. many well-to-do house-holders and officials have European furni- 

ture. In the houses of the middle classes are beds, chairs, daris, mattresses, 
small carpets, cushions, reed stools covered with cloth or leather, takhtposh 
(Indian couch), floor cloth (if a printed gdhrd cloth it is called jdjam and 
if made of long cloth chdtidni), chiks, safs or date matting, lamps, pictures 
on the walls, boxes and portmanteaux. Shop-keepers generally fix a 
khdru’d or border cloth on the wall behind their sitting place to lean against. 
In village houses the furniture is simple and consists of the barest 
necessaries, such as bedsteads made of mtinj or cotton cord, stools [pihris), 
spinning wheels {charkhas), cotton rollers (belnd), hand-mills (chakki) for 
grinding corn, wooden boxes for keeping clothes, round reed boxes covered 
with leather {patidr), safs or chatdis (made of date leaves), churn 
(madhdni), small reed stools, or mukrds made of sugarcane, tatthds (pressed 
sugarcane), chhalnts (sieves) made of iron or bamboo, chhaj or sup (a 
winnowing apparatus), jhirnds (strainersi, takri (weighing scale), 
iron or stone weights {bats), ukhli (wooden or stone mortar), musal 
(wooden pestle), kdndi(mQX{.'ax),sota (pestle), sil and (grinding stone), 

ddti (scythe), chdku (knife or scissors), dhunki (bow for cleaning cotton), 
ateran (reel), kuhdri (hatchet), ganddsd (chopper for cutting fodder), 
(wooden stand for pitchers), chaiinki or patrd (wooden 
stool), diwat (country lamp stand), diwds (earthern or brass lamps), baskets 
{tokrd, bohid, chhibd, changer), earthern kolhi made of mud or bukhdri (a 
small room half sunk in the wall) for storing grain and keeping dishes and 
valuables, and kuthla or bkarold (large cylinder of mud used only for 
storing grain, with an opening a little above the ground through which 
the grain is allowed to run out when required). In the hills the following 
articles are to be found : kiltd (conical basket for loads), killd for manure! 
khalti or khalru (leather bag), and a kothi for storing grain called bard or 
made of wood. Kothi also is called pechhri in the plains. The bed 
clothes in summer consist of a dorii chotahi (four-fold cotton covering), and 
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backhond (bedding! or daru In the winter a lef, khindri (quilt), and a razdi 
or blanket are used. The or is made of rough home- 

spun cotton cloth stuffed with cotton. If the house-owner keeps fowls and 
pigeons he has. a fowl-house {khuddd) in the sahan and a pigeon 
house on the roof. The cooking and other utensils of Hindus are 
almost all made of brass and bell metal, the only ones of earthenware 
being the cooking pot (fauri) for s&g^ vegetables and khichri, and the 
water jars or ghard<;, which if small are called matkd, if big chiti or 
mon, if made of brass baltohi, toknt, kujrd, gdgcir or kalsd. A list of 
the utensils is the following : — Pardt and bdti (big basins for kneading 
flour), gadwd or laid (brass pot), if with spout gangdsdgar ; thdll 
(tray from which food is eaten) ; katjra, belwa or chhanna (a big 
cup fiom which water or milk is drunk), if smaller katort, pendi or 
kauli ; degchi or degchd, dahindt pattld, paitlt (cooking pots) ; 

dhakni, sarposh (cover for covering cooking pots) : karchhi (spoon) 

if large, chamckd if small, dot if made of wood ; gilds, gildsi, bhabkd, 
tunbi (^tumblers) for drinking water ; tawd (baking iron) for baking 

bread; chtmtd (fire tongs); sanddsi for lifting cooking pots, etc., off 
the fire; kardhi (a large cup shaped like a frying pan), if small 
londd ; and dol (iron bucket) for drawing water from wells. In 
towns pdnddn (betelnut-box), chilmchi (brass washing basin), ugdlddn 
(spittoon), tub, bucket, dabbd, katorddn (brass food dish), tukkas 

(utensils of various size fitting into each other), toknd or baltohd (large 
brass pitcher), and tapdi or teapoy (wooden or iron tripod), are also 
found. The Muhammadans use earthernware cooking ^Q\.%Ahdndi), kundli 
(basin for kneading flour), tabdq (tray for eating), (cloth and chhdbd also 
serve the same purpose), and paydla (cup) for drinking purposes. The 
tinned copper dishes are : — Thdit (tray), katora (cup), gadwa or lota, both 
of copper or earthernware. Tavd is a flat circular iron-bake like that of 
the Hindus. The use of he mashak (skin) is common enough in the 
towns, but in the villages water is always carried in ghards by women and 
the mashak is only used by the servants of a well-to-do Muhammadan 
family. In the Jangal, Bdngar and Mohindargarh, where water is scarce, 
men on a journey or going to their fields often provide themselves with a 
kitted or kuhnd (kid’s skin mashak) or with an earthern jhajjar, surdhi or 
kunjt (goblet). The earthern- vessels used for milk are as follows: — 
Didhori, dohd, dohard (used for milking into), or kdrhni (boiling pot), 
tauld or jhakrd or famaond (for curdling milk), rirknd, baloni (churn), 
madhdni or made of wood (churning apparatus). Brass pots are also 
used for milking cows. Hdrd (mud fire-place) is used for boiling 
milk. 

Burial Customs, etc. 

A Hindu child under 4 is buried, and lepers are always buried, 
la Mohindagarh an infant under 6 months- is- buried in an open 
plain, and a cup of, milk put to mark the spot. When a man is 
dying he gives a ddti of a cow and some grain to an Acharaj. This 
is called Baitarni Ddn, and renders easy the passage of the giver 
across the stream of Baitarni which leads to Dharm R^j, the god of 
justice. The dying man is laid on a white sheet which is spread on the 
ground, over a couch of cow-cung and grass, with his head to the north 
and his feet to the south. Ganges water and a Tulsi leaf are put in his 
mouth and a Tulsi leaf on his breast, while “ Rdm Rdm ” is chanted in his 
ears. A white shroud is given to a young man or a widow, a red one to 
an old man, while that of a wife is ornamented. When the deceased has 
left grandchildren- a shawl is thrown over the body, the birddari follow with 
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music and gongs, and silver flowers are thrown on the corpse. All the sons, 
but especially the eldest, shave their hair, beard and moustache. The bearers 
walk bare-footed. On their way home the mourners break a straw and throw 
it over their heads to show that they have broken off all connexion with 
the deceased, hlany are the rites subsequently performed, but they are 
not peculiar to Patiala. To die on a bed is considered unnatural. In that 
case the kiria karam must be performed at Pehowa 45 days after death. 
When a child dies the mother stays at home for three days and may not 
stand upright before another married woman. 


Muhammadan*. The Muhammadans are content with a far simpler ritual. The body 

is buried after a prayer has been read. For three days no food is 
cooked in the house, but a near kinsman gives a supper which is 
called Bhatli nnhih tnk or kaure watte de roti. A niiilid or l:dfis is 
appointed to read the Koran at the tomb for either three or forty da^ s. 
At the kid khwaiii ceremony, wh.ich takes place three days after death, 
the is recited 1 25.OCO times. The Koran is also reeled, and food 

given to mullds.^fo kirs and ihe brotherhood. The dastdr bandi or formal 
recognition of the heir takes place on that day. Cooked food is distributed 
to fakirs on the loth, 20th and 40th dacs. Fcod is distributed to holy men 
at various intervals after the death. 

OCCL’PATIO.NS. 


Occupations. 
Table 17 c/ Pari 
B. 


Of the whole population 53-6 per (c; t. is dependent on agriculture, and 
the State has no important industries beyend those that are carried on in 
villages to meet the ordinary wants of an agricultural population. 

Amusements. 


Amusements- 


Fairs and festi- 
vals. 


Karnes and 
Title*. 


Amusements are few. The life of the Jat is one continuous round of 
work and sleep. In the villages are popular when tliere is time to 

listen to them, and in the towns dancing girls and rabdbis (professional sing- 
ers) perform to the accompaniment of tambourine and guitar. Boys plav 
at hide and seek {luk vtachdi). prisoner’s base [kaudi biidi). tip ca\ {ndli 
danda), cricket [pkind tort or gcndballa)^ and other games. Kite-flyin'' 
Ipatang bdzi) is popular with men and boys in the towns. In the ho^ 
weathermen and boys are fond of swimming. Hawking is confined to the rich 
as hawks are expensive. Wrestling by professionals is common, especi- 
ally at fairs, while Indian clubs [miigdar or mugdaridn) are often seen in the 
villages. Cock and ram fighting are reserved for special occasions. Chess 
and cards are common in towns, btrolling acrobats [nat) and iuoglers 
ftnaddri) are very popular. 

Fairs and festivals are very numerous. Fairs are generally held in con- 
nexion with some shrine, but Hindus and Muhammadans frequent each 
other’s. Cattle fairs arc held at Karaota and Dharson twice a year 
Nearly 20,000 head of stock change hands every year and purchasers 
come from the United Provinces as well as the Punjab. The Jhakri 
festival, to procure long life for children, and karwa for the lonv life of 
husbands, are celebrated by women only. 

Names and Titles. 


Jats of good position use the Sikh title of Sardar. The Tiwanas are 
called Chaudhri or Mian. Hindu Rajputs are called Chaudhrf in Patiala 
Proper, Thiikur in Mohindagarh. and Th 4 kur or Mian in the hills 
Brahmans are addressed as Pandit, Jotshi, Padha, or Missar • Khatris are 
called Lala or Seth. Among the Muhammadans the Raindts are railed 
Chaudhri or Khan Sdhib, Sayyids, Mir S^hib or Shah Sdhib ; Khokhars, 
Lhaudhn; and Marrals and Dogars, Malik ; Arafns are called Mehr. 



CHAPTER II.-KCONOMIC. 


Section A.— Agriculture. 

It is impossible to give such detailed information on this subject as CHAP. 11 , A. 

has been collected in British Districts in the Punjab. The Patiala State 

covers no less than 5,792 square miles of country, and includes such widely Economic, 
diversified tracts as the Himalayan tahsil of Pinjaur on the one hand, Aoricllture. 
and the arid plains of the Narnaul nizdmat on the other. No regular 
settlement of the State had been attempted previous to that recently 
commenced, and none of the information regarding agricultural conditions, 
such as is collected in the course of a scientific settlement, has yet been 
tabulated and recorded. The subject can therefore only be dealt with in 
the most general way. 

The Patiala loam may be sub-divided into hard, light and sandv. Soils. 

The first of these is termed ddkar, the second rausli and the third hhur. 

High land is called BAngar (Punjabi iHiaia) and low land Bet or Khadar. 

1 he land round the village site is nidi. In the hills the soils are ha»gar 
or changar, katiU and ku!, the former being unirrigated and the two latter 
irrigated land. First class hangar is called lehri and stony soil rara. 

_ In the present settlement the terms will be those in use in the adjoining 
British Districts, and in future the returns will be kept according to the 
directions of the Settlement Department by fatwdris. At present these 
terms are not strictly adhered to. 

The Pawadh and Bangar tracts contain much ddkar, while rausli and Comparison of 
bhur predominate in the Jangal and Mohindargarh. The ddkar, being different soils, 
hard, requires much ploughing and good rain, while the rausli needs little 
ploughing and readily retains mo'sture. Ddkar gets as much rain as it 
needs in the kharff, but not enough in the rabf. Rausli being capable 
of retaining moisture is the best soil for bdrani cultivation. Bhur is very 
poor land, but it requires little ploughing as the sub-soil retains whatever 
moisture it receives. Sometimes it produces a fine crop, but heavy rainfall 
is prejudicial to it. 

There are few reliable statistics for the rainfall throughout the State.* General *p;ric«l- 
The rainfall decreases gradually in proportion to the distance from the conditions. 

Himalayas and also becomes more capricious. Fortunately a very 
large portion of the country lying to the south-west of Patiala, and 
consequently beyond the belt of good and sufficient rainfall, is irrigated 
by the Sirhind Canal. The Hissar Branch of the Western Jumna 
Canal has also rendered secure a large portion of the Narwana tahsil. 

In the Banur and Rajpura tahslls a small inundation canaP from the 
Ghaggar serves a number of villages. The flood water of the Ghaggar 
gives moisture to considerable areas in the Banur, Ghanaur, Bhawanigarh 
and Sunam tahslls, and occasionally renders the raising of a rabf crop 
possible in the outlying portion of the Bhatinda tahsil in the neighbour- 
hood of the village of Sardulgarh. But the Ghaggar seems to be growing 
more and more capricious and elusive every year. There are a few 
M'ells in the tahsils of Patiala and Rajpura, and in parts of Dhurl and 
Bhawanigarh. Sirhind and Pail are sufficiently protected by wells, and 


* See above, page 44. 

* This canal used to irrigate some villages in Ghanaur tahsfl also, and may do so agaip' 
as a scheme for its improvement and extension is under consideration, 
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though they have no canal irrigation, these two (ahslls are perhaps tht 
richest and most productive in the State. They have, however, been 
heavily assessed and the people are by no means wealthy. 

There are no reliable statistics regarding cultivation except for a few 
tahsfls in which settlement operations have reached an advanced stage, 
and it is impossible to generalise for the whole State from these. The most 
recent figures, which are given for what they are worth, show that of a total 
area of 3,737,457 acres, 2,964,71 1 acres are cultivated and 467,604 more 
are fit for cultivation. There are considerable areas of grazing lands and 
extensive tracts of State property in the Pinjaur tahsd (comprising the 
hill territory of the State), and on the banks of the Ghaggar, as well as in 
Chandrthal thana (Sahihgarh tahsil), not far from Patiala. There is a good 
deal of land which has not been broken up for cultivation. 

In the hill tracts cultivation mainly depends upon small streams or 

some of which, leading from permanent springs, irrigate all the year 
round. In the higher hills both autumn and spring crops are raised on 
bdrdnt lands. These generally receive all the rain they require. In the 
lower hills and in the Dun the early cessation of the rains frequently 
renders the raising of a rabi crop on bar&ni lands impossible. There 
are considerable bdrdnt areas in the Banur and R 4 jpura tahsils, and 
owing to the dry and porous character of the soil and the comparatively 
rapid slope of the country, which carries the water off into ravines and 
drainages, the absence of rain in September means a failure of the rabf 
crops. In this area not less than 30 inches of rain are required in the year, 
of which, to produce a really bumper harvest, at least 5 or 6 inches should 
fall in January and February. The more arid tracts lying to the south-west 
of Patiala are, as above explained, largely protected by canal irrigation. At 
the same time a good and timely rainfall is of the utmost importance. In 
the Bhatinda tahsil a rainfall of 15 or 16 inches in the rainy season, 
distributed evenly between the months of July, August and September, and 
a couple of inches of rain in January, or early in February, mean a 
bumper harvest over a very large area, and a great access of wealth to the 
people. In the Narwana tahsil. which constitutes the southern extremity 
of the State, the soil requires more water than in Bhatinda. It will be seen, 
therefore that owing to the quality of the soil more rain is required for 
bdrdnt crops in those tracts where the rainfall is heaviest and less where it 
is lightest. This roughly speaking holds good throughout the State between 
the extremes indicated above. In the sub-Himalayan region 30 inches, 
are not more effective than 1 5 in the southern and western extremities, 
and in the intermediate region the rainfall varies inversely with the distance 
from the Himalayas. In the outlying Sardulgarh thana, attached to the 
Bhatinda tahsil, irrigation from the Sirhind Canal is impossible owing to the 
intervention of the Ghaggar. Further north the Naili tract on either side of 
the Ghaggar is very insecure. A good harvest is occasionally raised on the 
saildb of the Ghaggar, but the process which has led to the gradual 
shrinkage of the Ghaggar for many years past seems to be still in operation. 
In the Narnaul nizdmat a fair kharif crop can be raised with some 12 or 15 
inches of rain well distributed through the autumn months. There are a 
certain number of wells which are worked in the winter months, but the 
rabi harvest is, generally speaking, inconsiderable, and in many villages 
sowings are never attempted. • ° 

The agricultural year begins with the nimdni ikddsht in the month 
AsSr. Accounts are cleared up or renewed, lands are newly rented and 
general agricultural operations then begin, though cane and cotton have been 
sown long before. The rams are due on this day, as the proverb savs— 
adke kdr bairi ke bdr—* Rain falls in the middle of .\sar even at an enemy’s 
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•door.” The monsoon generally breaks towards the end of Asiir, and another 
proverb celebrates its coming— Sdwan ayd he sakhi ghar ghar hoi tij ; 
unkd, Sdwan kyd kare, jis ^har bail na bij — “ S^wan is hailed by every one, 
but what good is it to a man who has neither bullock nor seed ” ? 

In the month of Asauj the rabi crops are sown. In the month of Katak 
the kharif harvest is cut, and cotton picking begins. The reaping of the 
rabi crops commences from the middle of Chet and ends in Baisikh. Sugar- 
cane is sown in PhAgan and the boiling of the juice commences in 
Maghar andends in Magh. Cotton is sown before the kharif sowings : bdri hi 
kyun roi, main hdwan men kyun boi — “ Cotton, why are you weeping? Be- 
cause I was sown in Sawan.” Pickings finish in Magar. The following 
proverbs show the months in which rainfall is advantageous or the reverse 
Je minh pia Dewdli jaisa phusP jaisa hdli — “ With rain at Dewali, the good 
and bad cultivator are on equal terms.” Barse Phdgan ndj chudgan — “The 
falling of the rain in Phagan increases the grain four times. Barse 
C het ghar na khet — “ If in Chet, nor house nor field remain.” 

The following calendar shows the ordinary round of the agricultural 


work of the year 

: — 



No. 

Name of Hindf 
month. 

English m'nth. j 

Remarks. 

I 

Chet 

..1 

March-April ... 

Cane planting, irrigation for wheat, plough- 
ing of kharff crops, and reaping of sarson 
and barley. 

2 

Baisikh 

««• 

April-May ... 

Reaping and threshing of rabf crops. 
Cotton is sown and cane is watered. 

3 

Jeth 

... 

Ma}'-]une 

Completion of threshing and storage of 
• abf crops grain and fodder. Cane water- 
ing and cotton sowing continue. 

■4 

Aslr 


June-July 

Cotton sowings finished ; sowing of bdjfa 
commenced; commencement of rain, and 
rabf ploughing. 

5 

Sdwan 

... 

July- August 

Kharif sowing completed ; ploughing for 
the rabf continued. 

6 

BhAdon 

... 

August- September ... 

Ploughing for the rabf crops; watering 
and hoeing of cotton and maize. 

7 

Asauj 

... 

September-October «. 

Ploughing for and sowing of rabf crops. 

8 

Kitak 


October-November ... 

Rabf sowing completed ; harvesting of 
kharif corps ; picking of cotton. 

9 

Maghar 


November- December 

Threshing of kharif crops ; cotton picking 
and cane pressing. 

10 

Poh 

... 

December- January ... 

Cotton picking completed; cane pressing 
and watering of rabf crops. 

11 

Mdgh 


January-February ... 

Watering of rabf crops; pressing of cane 
completed ; ploughing for cane and labl. 

12 

Ph.5gan 


February- March 

Watering of rabf crops. 


The area that a bullock can plough varies largely. Where the cattle are 
poor and the men few, a plough covers little ground. In the Pawidh a 
pair of bullocks can cover 50 kaehchi bighds and in the Jangal 70 or more. 


* PhHii (or phddi), lit, means ‘ laggard,* 
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CHAP. 11. A. 

Economic. 

Agriculture. 

Agricultural 
operations : 
Ploughing. 


Throughout the State bullocks are generally used for ploughing, but in 
some parts of the Jangal and in the Mohmdargarh District camels are also 
used. Only one camel is yoked to the plough. 

Irrirrated lands are ploughed after flooding. For wheat and maize the 
fields are ploughed after 4 or 5 waterings, and for cane after 6 or 7, but 
sucrarcane fields are generally ploughed with the aid of the winter rains. 
The unirrigated lands are always ploughed after the first ram. After 
ploughing the surface is levelled with the sohdga, so that they may retain 
the moisture. For some crops the fields are only ploughed once or tryice, 
With regard to ploughing there is a proverb : Sdiuan bahi sd'wani, Bhddon 
hi bhadwdr, Assu mm bdhi na b&hi bargijdn—'‘ Ploughing in the month of 

Sawan produces an autumn crop, in Bhidon grass, and in Asauj, 

plough or not, it’s all the same.” There is another proverb showing the 
number of ploughings required for certain crops : Pachis bdhi idjrdn, 
saubakkamdd] jun jun bdhwe kanak nun tun tdn pdivo 5fKYW— “ 25 

ploiP^hings are required for carrots. 100 for sugarcane, and the more you 

plough the wheat field the better will be the crop.” The first ploughing is 
done‘s bv the Hindus after consulting Brahmans, and sometimes the 
advice 'contained in the following proverb is followed: Budh bakui, 
man^Udtt^' Sowing on Wednesday, on Tuesday the sickle.” 


H&e'.ng. 


Hedging. 


Reaping, stacking 
and threshing. 


Agricultural 
implements and 
appliances. 


Hoeing is called guddi or niddi if done by hand. It is done in a 
sitting posture with the khurpa or ramba, but in the Biingar and Mohindargarli 
it is done standing with the kasola. The irrigated crops are generally heed 
after every watering. The cotton and cane require a large number of hoeings ; 
Jo guddi nahhi dopatti, tu kyun chugne di kapatti— ” If you did npt hoe your 
cotton earlier, why have you come to pick cotton, O bad woman ” In the 
Bet cane is hoed by the kasola and khurpa Hoeing is very good 
for crops : the grass and weeds are uprooted and the earth round the plant ■ 
is loosened. Hoeing is confined to irrigated lands, except in the hills, 
where the land is hoed for all kharif crops. 

In some places where sugarcane is largely grown, hedges are put round 
the fields, the branches being tied with tatthas (pressed cane) to make the 
fencinCT strono-. This is done in the Bet, in the Pail and Basi tahsils, and 
\s C3.\\e.A bate^dli bdr. In the Mohindargarh District these fences are 
generally built of mud and in some places branches of trees are stuck up- 
round the field. Fences are generally made of kikar, beri and malla, or 
any other available material. 

The reaper reaps in a sitting posture, laying by the handfuls he cuts. 
These he afterwards binds into sheaves and stacks [Idn] in the field. 
The sheaves are then taken to the threshing floor [khalvo Ira), a piece of 
hard ground chosen for the purpose. The place is swept clean and the 
crop is spread out there in a heap 2 or 3 feet high ; the thresher or 
phdld is drawn round and round by two bullocks driven by a man or a boy. 
By this process the straw is broken up fine and the grain is separated 
from the grain and husks. Winnowing follows and requires a wind. 
The mixed straw and grain is tossed in the air with a tangli and thus 
the grain is separated from .the straw. Afterwards it is put in the 
winnowing sieve {chhaj) and allowed to fall gradually from above, the 
wind blowing away the remaining straw from the grain. Every kind of grain 
except maize is treated thus. In the case of maize the chhatlis {kukris) are 
cut and piled up and then beaten with rods and the grain separated from the 
chhatlis. In the Bet the maize is threshed. 

The implements of the agriculturist are few in number and very simple. 
The common plough {hal) is used in all parts of the State ; it opens the 
soil to a depth of 8 or 10 inches and produces a fine tilth, The plough- 
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contains the following parts : beam (lialas), share {phdld), coulter {chdo), 
block (munnd) and handle {hathail). The beam is fixed to panjdli 
(a kind of yoke) which passes over the heads of the bullocks. A bamboo 
stick with a big iron nail at the end of it called prdni or paini is used to 
goad the bullocks. Par is a hollow tube of bamboo, with a leather mouth 
through which the seed is drilled. In Mohindargarh and the hills seed is 
sown broadcast [chhitta or bakher). Maize and wheat are sown broadcast 
everywhere. Sohdga (roller) is a broad beam of wood to which the cattle 
are yoked. A man stands on it and drives them. It is used to preserve 
moisture as well as for crushing clods. sohdga with wooden teeth is 
called gdhan. Jandra is a rake without teeth, used for parcelling land 
into kidrds. A kara or iron rake v/orked by bullocks is used for levelling 
very hard soils. The kalii or mattock is generally used in making 
irrigation channels. The ratnba or kiturpaxs 3lXxo\\&\ with crooked handle 
and is used for hoeing {guddi). In the Bangar and Mohindargarh tracts 
it is done by a kasola- The blade of a kasola is like that of a khurpa, 
only somewhat broader, but the handle is a long one of bamboo, and the 
labourer works it standing. Ddtri (sickle) or ddchi as it is called in 
the hills is used for reaping crops. Phala ox jeli is used for threshing and 
tangli for winnowing. Tangli is also used for collecting fodder. 
Salanga (a pitchfork) or tcchain is used for making hedges. Ganddsa or 
ganddsi (chopper) is used for chopping fodder and gaUddla for making 
holes for hedging. The cotton is ginned by belna (a hand cotton press). 
The sugarcane mill is known as kulhdr'i, belna or charkhi ; and ddl is 
a word for a basket used to lift water from below. It is worked by two men. 
Small carts are used to carry the harvest from the fields and for manure. 
In the Simla hills the ddeh is used for cutting wood, the jhaft for 
breaking stones, thojhabal or mend for turning stones. The adu, an 
iron nail, is used in breaking stone. The raviba or khilni is used for 
breaking clods. The yoke l^panjdli) is called chasedyan in the hills. 
The agricultural implements in the Mohindargarh nizdmat merit special 
mention as the names, and sometimes the implements themselves, differ 
from those in use in the main portion of the State. The sohdga or 
leveller is called mech^ and jandra or toothless rake used for parcelling 
the field into kidris is replaced by the dantdli, a rake with nine or ten teeth 
and a handle of ber or bamboo w'ood. A list of the more common 
agricultural implements in the Phulkian States is given below for 
reference : — 
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Add, an iron-nail used for breaking stone (Simla hills). 

Bangri, a trowel (in the Bet), like the ramba or khurpa, 

Bel, the collection of three pans for boiling sugarcane juice. 

Belna, a hand cotton-press. The sugarcane mill is known as 
kulhdri, belna or charkhi, and bcl is the collection of three pans 
for boiling juice. 

Chdo, the coulter of a plough. 

Charkhi, a sugarcane mill. 

Chawdyan, hill name for panjdli {tj. v.) 

Ddch, a hatchet used for cutting wood (Simla hills). 

Ddl, a basket used in raising water, worked by two men, 

Dantdli, a wooden rake with 9 or lo teeth and a handle of bsr ot 
bamboo wood (Mohindargarh). 
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Zla/i-i or a skklc used for reaping crops: called ddchi in the 

hills. 

Gakan, a sohdga {q. v.) with wooden teeth. 

Ganddla, for making holes for hedging. 

Ganddsi, a chopper. 

Gunddsa, a chopper used for chopping fodder,— -c/. ganddsi. 

Hdlas, the beam of a plough. 

Hathail, the handle of a plough. 

Jandra, a rake without teeth. 

yhabal or mend for turning stone (Simla hills). 

ykan, for breaking stones. 

KaM, a mattock, generally used in making irrigation channels, 

Kara, an iron rake worked by bullocks for levelling very hard soil. 

Kasola, a trowel, — cf. ramba. 

Khilni, an implement for breaking clods, — cf. ramba (Simla hills). 

Khurpa, a trowel, — cf. ramba. 

Kohdri, or common axe for cutting wood. 

. Ktilhdri, a sugarcane mill, — cf charkhi. 

Meek, a leveller (Mohindargarh), — cf. sohdga, 

Munna, the block of a plough. 

Paini, a goad for driving bullocks, — cf prdni. 

Phdla, a ploughshare. 

Phala, used for threshing,— r/. jcU. 

Por, a tube of bamboo hollowed for ploughing. 

Prdni, a goad for driving bullocks, — cf. paini. 

Panjdli. yoke of a plough. 

Ramba. a trowel with crooked handle, used for hoeing, guddt 
(Bangar and Mohindargarh), — cf kasola and khurpa. 

Ramba, used for breaking clods, — cf. khilni (Simla hills). 

Salanga, a pitchfork, used for making hedges,—^, uchain. 

Sohaga, a wooden beam used as a roller. 

Tangli, for winnowing, also used for collecting fodder. 

Uchain, a pitchfork, used for making hedges, — cf, salanga. 

The dofasli dosdla system obtains on unirrigated lands, that is to say, a 
rabi crop will be sown in land which has just borne a kharif crop, and when 
the rabi has been harvested, the land will lie fallow for a year, and then 
bear its two successive crops as before. The same system is carried out on 
inferior irrigated land, but good irrigated land bears two crops every year 
{dofasli bars ala). Sugarcane and cotton exhaust the soil and are not 
planted in the same land in two successive years. The subject of crop 
rotations however is not really understood, and there is none of the intricate 
sequence and alternation w'hich obtains — for example — in a rice-growing 
country. The most frequent crop admixtures are wheat and gram, and barley 
and gram. These are grown together partly with a view to increasing the 
yield, and partly because one or other crop is likely to succeed even if there 
is too much rain for gram or too little for wheat or barley. Barley of 
course requires less rain than wheat, and in the extreme soutb-WCSt wheat 
19 rarely seen even on canal-irrigated lands. 
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In the Bangar tract, which corresponds to the Narwana tahsil, CHAP. A 
the people are singularly careless about manure, and large supplies accu- Economic. ' 
mulate in and around the village site. Elsewhere the available supply is * 

made full use of, though in the plains it is used largely as fuel, and the fields Agriculture. 
only get what is left. Manure. 

No new agricultural implements have found their way into the Implements, 
State, nor are there any model farms or experimental fruit gardens. There andftuUMltnre, 
is a small amount of fruit culture in the Himalayas. 

According to the last Census (1901) 429,731 males and 896 females Numberot 
have a direct interest — permanent or temporary — in land and its cultivation, agriculturists. 
Besides these, there are 551,406 persons dependent upon their labour. 

Well lands generally, and sometimes unirrigated lands, are cul- Partnerships, 
tivated by agricultural partnerships or lunas, if the owner is poor or 
cannot cultivate his land single-handed for lack of oxen or some other 
cause. These partnerships are of different kinds. Thus the ji kd siri 
is the man who contributes his personal labour only, and the ek hal 
kd siri one who contributes a whole plough. In the Bangar l& 7 ias 
are common on unirrigated lands, and the associated partner receives 
a share of the produce based on the nature of his contribution to 
the partnership. Thus if the partner cultivates single-handed with 
the owner’s bullocks, he receives half. If two or more men help the 
owner and provide the seed, each paying his quota of the revenue 
according to his share of the batdi, the owner finding the bullocks, 
they receive ^rd. If the partner merely assists in ploughing, he 
receives Jth. If the partner be a woman or boy who merely watches 
the crop, grazes and waters the cattle, or renders such lighter service, 
his or her share is from 4 th to |th of the gross produce. 

Large landowners employ one or two permanent kdmds or farm Farm Uboureri. 
servants. These get a fixed wage in cash and kind — one rupee a month, 
some clothes, and a fixed share of the produce, varying with the crop. 

The sirt or sharer is a grade above the kdvta. These two classes 
returned themselves as farm servants in the Census. Field labourers 
{jnazdur zardati) are employed by most, if not all. cultivators at seed time 
and harvest. Landless Jats, Nungars, Chuhrfis and Chamars are thus 
employed. In the Census they returned themselves according to their caste 
and not as farm labourers and hence the small number of labourers shown 
in the Census Report, working out at an aver.age of three to each village. 

NAbha has an average of under three, and Ludhiana of less than five. 

There are 1,100 villages in Pinjaur tahsil, where no farm labourers are 
found. If these are deducted, the average for the State will be five to a 
village. In the hills much of the field labour is done by the women. 

Throughout the State women are largely employed in cotton-picking. 

In the hill tracts potatoes, ginger, turmeric and rice are the most Crop*, 
valuable crops, but a good deal of Indian corn is raised for food. 

In Pail and Sirhind a fair amount of sugarcane is cultivated, as also in “ 
parts of Patiala, Dhuri and Bhawanigarh. Cotton is grown in all but 
the sandier tracts, such as the Barnala, Bhikhi and Bhatinda tahsils, and 
forms the staple produce in Narwana. A certain amount of^ rice is culti- 
vated in Rijpura, Banur, the Sutlej Bet and in Pinjaur tahsil In Narnaul 
the main crop is bdjra. Wheat is the principal rabi crop in the north- 
western half of the State, and barley and gram, or mixtures of the two, are 
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the most Important rabi crops in the south and west. In years of good 
rainfall there is always a considerable amount of sarson exported from the 
south and west. 

Cotton is generally sown in irrigated lands in the B 5 ngar and Jangal 
tracts. In the Pawadh it is also sown in unirrigated lands. It is sown 
in the dakar or rausli soils, the land being generally ploughed three or 
four times, commencing in M 4 gh, and the seed sown during Baisakh and 
Asar. Whether it be sown on well or canal lands irrigation is necessary 
before sowing, unless there has been sufficient rain. The crop requires 
watering and on well lands it is watered every lo or 15 days unless rain 
falls. It is sown broadcast, 5 scrs kachchd of seed to a kachchd bigha, and 
4 or 5 hoeings are given. The picking commences in Katak and ends in 
Maghar. This work is generally done by women and the cotton is separat- 
ed from the seed hy the belna (hand gin). Some seed [barewen) is kept for 
sowing and the remainder given to the cattle. It is a favourite food for 
milch-cows and buffaloes in the cold season. Only ordinary country cotton 
is sown every year. 

Sugarcane is generally sown on well lands, but in the Bet it is sown in 
saildb and also on barani lands. It is sown near wells, as during the 
hottest months it requires more frequent watering than any other crop. 
Chan or dholu are the kinds of cane generally sown. The land is ploughed 8 
or 9 times or even 20 times, commencing in Maghar. All the manure avail- 
able is spread on the fields and ploughed in. The planting is done from the 
beginning of Chet to the middle of Baisakh. The seed consists of port hav- 
ing dnkh (cuttings with eyes) cut from the last year’s crops and kept in a 
pit for the purpose. In planting one man drives the plough and the other 
follows him laying down the joints in the furrows at intervals of 6 or 7 
inches. After this the w’hole field is rolled w'ith the sohaga. About 4 or 5 
canes spring from the eyes {unkh) of the cuttings. The field is watered every 
seventh or eighth day, and hoed generally after every other watering. The 
hoeing {anhi gudai) is done wdth a kasoli and a straight klinrpi. The cane 
grows to a height of 8 or 10 feet. The juice is extracted during the 
months of Magar, Poh and Magh. All the cultivators have shares in a 
cane-mill. The canes are cut at any time of the day, and tied in bundles, 
after stripping each cane and removing the flag [gazda). Afterwards the 
canes are carted to the belna or cane-mill. The mills used are of two 
kinds, one of iron, the other of wood, the former requiring fewer men 
than the latter, but as the cane has to be passed through it in small pieces 
it is rendered useless for any purpose. The pressing is done by two 
horizontal rollers, and when the bullocks move round, the juice [ras] runs 
into a jar, whence it is taken to a boiling shed and boiled in pans. In some 
parts two pans are used, and in others three, the three pans being called a 
bel. In the Bet only one pan is used. For boiling and turning the juice 
into bheli (lumps) of gur or shakar they generally employ Jhfnwars, a 
sweeper only being engaged to keep up the supply of fuel. In the Bet 
the produce when boiled assumes the form of rdb mixed with some liquid. 
Bels and iron mills are hired, the rate of hire for a mill varying from 
Rs. 28 to Rs. 32, and for a bel from Rs. 5 to Rs. 8. The wooden mills 
are made or repaired at the joint expense. Panda sugarcane is grown in 
the villages near some of the towns in the State, and is generally sown by 
Arams. It requires a great deal of manure and constant attention, but on 
the other hand it fetches a high price. 

Wheat is sown in irrigated and sometimes in unirrigated plots. It is 
generally sown sdnwi {t.e., once a year) and sometimes in land which has 
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borne a maize crop. The land is ploughed at least 4 or 5 times, commenc- CHAP. II| A, 

ing in Bhadon, and the seed is sown in Kiitak, 5 sers of seed going to 

a kachcha bigha. It is watered 4 or 5 times on irrigated lands, and hoed 

2 or 3 times. It is reaped up to the middle of Baisakh. There is a Ao»ict;tTu««. 

proverb, kanki hinjin 7 nehna jc rahen baisakh — “ It is a great stigma Wheat. 

for wheat to remain unreaped and for the cranes {kulans) to remain in the 

plains after Baisakh ” (the cranes generally migrate to the hills before 

Baisakh). There are several varieties of wheat sown in the State. The 

Idl or bearded red is grown everywhere. The sufed (white) or diidi is 

generally used for flour (wrt/fl^rt). has a thicker and harder grain. 

Kunj wheat is also sown in some parts. The bearded red wheat being 
cheaper is consumed by the mass of the people, the kankic and sufed being 
used by the richer classes. The grain is eaten or sold and the surplus 
straw also sold. In the hills it is sown after the middle of Asauj and garner- 
ed from Jeth to the middle of .Asar. 

Maize is generally sown in irrigated lands, but in some villages of Maize, 
the Pawadh and in the Bet it is also sown in unirrigated lands. If the 
rains are good it does not require much labour, few Avaterings suffice, and 
it ripens very soon. The crop gives a good return. After 4 or 5 

ploughings "the seed is sown during the first half of Sawan. In the hills 
it is sown in Jeth. It requires e or 3 hoeings and 3 or 4 waterings, 
provided there has been good rain. The crop generally takes 2^ months 
to ripen and is reaped in Katak. There are generally from 2 to 4 cobs 
[chhatlis) to a stalk. In the hills it is gathered from the middle of Bhfidon 
to the middle of Asauj. The zaminddrs generally live on maize for the 
greater part of the year and the bullocks subsist on its straw. The 
hillmen prepare sattu for a whole year at a time and eat one meal 
of it every day. The seed generally sown in the State is yellow in 
colour. In the Mohindargarh and the Bangar tahsil maize is only 

grown in small quantities. 

The cultivation of barley [iau) is like that of wheat, but it is sown Barley, 
later and ripens earlier. It is reaped in the month of Chet. 

Gram is sown after one or two ploughings in rausli and ddkar soil Gram, 
after the middle of Asauj. The seed required for a kachcha bigha is 4 sers. 

It is not irrigated from Avells, nor is it hoed. It is reaped from the middle 
of Chet. The outturn is 7 to 10 kachcha mans a kachcha bigha. The crop 
entirely depends on the rains in Sawan. In most places mixed gram and 
barley, or wheat and gram, are sown. This combination is called berra. 

Rape-seed {sarson) is generally sown in addition to or mixed with gram, 
berra or wheat, and is reaped first. Sarson is also sometimes cultivated 
in irrigated plots as a separate crop. It is used for oil. Rdi and tirdinira 
are also sown mixed with gram or on the ridges [nddn). 

Bdjra is the most important kharif crop in all the more sandy parts BJjTt. 
of the State and Is largely grown in the Mohindargarh nizdmat, where it 
is also sown in irrigated lands. It is sown as soon as the rain falls in Asar, 
about two sers going to a bigha. In the Mohindargarh nizdmat it requires 
4 or 5 ploughings as well as a hoeing in Siiwan, but in other parts of the 
State it requires only one or two ploughings and is not hoed at all. 

It is reaped in Kdtak, with the stalk in Mohindargarh and without it in 
the rest of the State. It yields 7 znans a bigha in Mohindargarh. 

In the Mohindargarh nizdmat jodr is the main kharif crop and is 
sown in irrigated as well as in unirrigated lands, but in other parts 
it is generally sown on bdrdni lands and used for fodder. It is sown 
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in Asar after 5 or 6 ploughings, about 2^ sers of seed going to the 
bigha. For fodder 4 sers ^erkachchd bigha sre sown. It is hoed as well 
as loosened by ploughing. It is reaped in Maghar. The average yield per 
bigha amounts to 5 mans. The fodder yield per bigha \s 15 mans kachchd. 

The kharif pulses are moth, mdng, tnSsh and gudra. These are sown 
alone {narohe) as well as mixed with jodr Bdjra and 7nung are also 
grown mixed with mdsh. Moth, chdwala, tnung and gudra are generally 
sown in the rausli and bhtir soils, but mdsh is sown in ddkar or rausli and 
sometimes on wells. These pulses are sown in Sawan and reaped in Katak. 
In the hills masar is grown as well as in Khadar plots in the spring. Til 
is sown in moth, viung or jodr crops, but it is generally sown round a 
cotton crop. Gudra is sown alone in the Jangal. An occasional field 
of alsi (linseed), iidlon and nietlia is to be seen everywhere. 

Common rice is grown everywhere and the best rice in the hills. 
Satthi and dhdn are sown and siri is planted. It requires a low land 
full of water [dabri and in the hills kidri). The soil is ploughed 4 or 5 
times, commencing in Poh. At the time of sowing the land is ploughed 
with a plough which has a wooden share, and is levelled 3 or 4 times with 
the gahan. When the water becomes clean it is sown from Baisakh to 
Sawan, about 4 sers going to a bigha. It is hoed once or twice, but ziri 
requires more hoeings. It is reaped in Kiitak and yields from to 3 
mans a kachchd bigha. Ziri is planted in Siiwan and reaped in Katak. 
Ziri yields 5 mans a kachchd bigha- In the hills begam, ziri and 
jhinjhan are sown in kidrts from the middle of Asar to the middle of 
vSawan and cut in Katak. Rice is not sown in the parganas of Jabrot and 
Kaimli. 

There are no other crops which call for detailed mention. San is pro- 
duced for agricultural purposes and sown in Asar. It is cut in the beginning 
of Katak and steeped in a village pond for 5 days, after which it is taken out 
and dried and the fibre separated from the stick. Sa7i and sankukra are 
generally sown round cotton and cane crops. Indigo is grown in the Bhawanf- 
garh, Patiala, Narwiina, Sirhindand Pail tahsils, the green crop being steeped 
in water and the dye made into balls after the usual native method. The 
poppy is grown in some villages of the Sirhind, Banur and Pail tahsils, and to 
some extent in the hills for post only. Kangni and china are usually grown 
on a small scale, but in bad years or when the price of grain is high they are 
more freely sown. Tobacco is grown on well lands. Chillies are planted in 
Arain villages and are largely grown in the Sirhind, Patiala and Ghanaur 
tahsils. The yellow and red kinds are generally sown. The seedlings are 
planted in Asar, and picking continues from KStak to Poh. The yellow 
coloured mirch is largely exported and the red consumed locally. Garlic 
and onions are also grown. Saunf, coriander and ajwdhi zxo also grown 
by the Aralns. Fine water-melons are produced in the Jangal tract. In 
towns and in villages near towns, vegetables of all sorts, kharbdzas and 
sweet pofatoes [shakar.qandis) are grown on well lands. Potatoes and 
arbU are grown in the hills and the latter also in the plains, both to a 
smaller extent. Sangkdrds (water-nuts) are sown in ponds. In the 
Mohindargarh rizdmat pdla, a thorny-bush, grows spontaneously on 
bdrd^ii lands, the average produce being from one to two mans a bigha. 
It is an excellent fodder for cattle and fetches a good price. In the 
Jangal tract chdra (trefoil) is sown in Asauj for fodder only. Cattle are 
grazed on it during the months of Mfigh, Phagan and Chet. 

Mandaa or koda is sown in Baisakh after one ploughing in 
B&ngar soil and is cut in Kfitek. In the hills, and indeed every- 
where, poor people make chapdtis of it. Bdthu is sown like mandwa. 
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Kulthi is sown mixed with wheat. Ginger, turmeric and kaehalu are 
sown on kills in the month of Jeth in all pargands except that of 
Haripur. They require water every 5 or 6 days if rain does not 
fall. They are ready for digging in Maghar. Oghla is sown in 
Jabrot in Bangar soil in the month of Asar. It is hoed twice and 

reaped in the middle of K4tak. The hillmen make chapdtis of oghla 

flour. It is also eaten on fast days by Hindus in the plains and called 
phalwar. 

The prospects of extension of cultivation are not encouraging. 
The apparent waste of agricultural resources is due to the marked 

inferiority of the soil and in the case of the Nailf tract on the Ghaggar 

to the want of a steady and reliable rainfall. The State is already 
well served by railways, and there is little scope for the development of 
irrigation. 

Agricultural calamities may be grouped under three heads : (i) scar* 
city of rain which causes famine; (2) occasional pests; (3) animals 
and insects which destroy the crops, (i) A history of the famines 
is given in Section H below. (2) Agast or agath or jhola is a 
northerly wind which blows for a day or so about the 22nd of 
Bhadon and breaks maize stalks, cane and cotton. Frost {pdla) 
injures sarson, cane and cotton very largely. Blight (due to cold winds 
from the north or west) causes great damage to wheat and barley when 
the' grain is forming in the ear. Hail {ola) injures pulses, wheat, 
barley and gram. Lightning does occasional harm to cotton, pulses, 
gram and san, and sandstorms in the month of Phagan do great 
injury to the gram. Both indeed injure any crop when ripe or nearly 
so. (3) Black buck, pig and jackals do great injury to the crops, especially 
sugarcane. Locusts {tlddi] generally appear in Bhadon and Asauj. Sundi 
is a green caterpillar which attacks the gram and sarson stalks ; good rains 
in the cold season destroy this insect, otherwise its ravages among 
the unirrigated crops are severe. Young cane plants are destroyed by 
kansiia and full grown by tela and pukhi (black and white insects). White- 
ants (seonk) eat the roots of unirrigated rabi crops. Rain is fatal to all 
these insects. When clouds follow rain kiingi appears on the wheat 
and barley heads, but a few days of sunshine remove it. Field rats also 
cause some damage. Rice is destroyed by katrd, and bddha ; a red insect 
destroys kharif crops, while the mdhu destroys pulses by an oil which it 
excretes. 

The cultivators have various devices to protect their crops from 
destruction. They erect platforms resting on trees [pianha) on 
two-forked sticks struck in the ground and there they sit watching their 
fields, shouting and shooting mud pellets from their gopi&s (slings). 
They also make scarecrows {darna) to frighten the animals and they light 
fires along their fields to keep away the pigs. Rdkhds (watchmen) are 
also kept. 

No accurate figures are available showing the number of live-stock in 
the State. Every one tries to conceal his cattle in order to make out his con- 
dition to be worse than it is. As there is not much public grazing land 
cattle are not generally bred by the saminddrs. In some villages bigland- 
owners have taken to cattle-breeding and in the Jangal tract fair stock is 
raised. The Bangar tract is suitable for cattle-breeding, but on account 
of the scarcity of grazing lands the people of the Bangar are growing poor. 
Though the people of the Jangal and Bfingar use home-bred cattle for agri- 
cultural purposes, still large purchases are made from outside. The Mohin* 
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dargarh District is noted for bullocks and goats ; bulls for breeding are 
imported. There are two big cattle fairs where 20,000 bullocks are sold 
every year. Draught and plough cattle arc generally purchased from local 
dealers or the nearest markets. The draught and plough bullocks cost 
from Rs. 30 to Rs. 80 each. In the Jangal and the Mohindargarh District 
they generally cost from Rs. 50 to Rs. 80 and even Rs. 100. Camels are 
generally kept in the Jangal and the IMohindargarh District. They are used 
for draught, ploughing and riding. Plough camels cost about Rs. 60 each. 
Milch cows are generally kept by Dogars and Gujars. In villages and cities 
buffaloes and cows are kept for their milk. The cultivators make the milk 
into ghi before selling it. The Bangar was formerly noted for its cattle, but 
the supply from the Bangar is decreasing. The best cows cost from Rs. 40 to 
Rs. 60, and buffaloes from Rs. 80 to Rs. 100: ordinary cows only cost from 
Rs. 15 to Rs. 25, and buffaloes from Rs. 50 to Rs. 60. The goats and sheep 
are kept in almost every village for milk and wool respectively. Donkeys and 
mules are kept by potters and brick-makers. Pigs are kept in many villao-es 
by sweepers and Dhanaks. Fowls are also kept by sweepers. In the time 
of the Mughal emperors the Jangal produced fine horses and was famous for 
them, but now-a-days horse-breeding does not exist except in the Motf 
Bagh Stud at Patiala. 


The prevalent diseases among the cattle are (i) -.vahd or mari, an 
epidemic disease, which spreads among cattle. The majority of those affected 
die the day after the appearance of the symptoms. (2) Gahotii is a swell- 
ing in the throat, very fatal in its effects. The animal gives up taking food 
Morkhar, rora or chapla is the foot and mouth disease. It is an infectious 
disease, and though not fatal, it makes the cattle useless for a lone time 
For this disease the people bmd kikar ku kas on the feet of the animal and 
make him eat a loaf of mash flour plastered with oil. Paralysis {o<rzi] diarr- 
hoea {mok), choking arc other common diseases {%) Nikdla 

is a kind of boil which sometimes causes death. Gur, wine, the bark of the 
kikar tree and pepper juice are given. 


Almost all Hindu and a good many Muhammadan zaminddrs avoid pur- 
chasing cattle if they are (i) black, (2} sat ddnta (havin^r 7 teethl ids dheiJ 
takvdr or hd7ik pukdr (having one horn upside down) (4) dhaul iihh 

(white tongued),and(6jciewW/a (wall-eyed). 

There is a breeding stud in Patiala belonging to the State. In 1003 the 
stock consisted of 5 horses, i pony, 3 donkeys and 25 mares At the heprin 
ning of the year the young stock consisted of 23 fdlies, 23 colts and 22 mules • 
during the year ,9 foals were drop, The stock disposed of durr ihe 
vear included ii horses sold at a total of Rs. 2 n8=; and rfi 1 r 

Rs. 4,760- One hundred and twenty-two mares from the DiSkts tere 
covered during the year, and covering fees realised Rs -f-iS Th i 1 
cost of the stud for all charges amounted to something under Rs. 22^,000 ^ 

Irrigation is effected by canals and wells both hnri.i ' j 
Masonry wells are worked with a bucket or Persian wh 
generally the bucket and Arains the Persian wheel while ^ 
and Sainfs of the Banur tahsil use the dhingli. ’ I^ambohs 


111 L»y i^ctiiicu ua m thp 1 

Jangal tract adjoining it. In the Jangal, where the water is far ^h''!^ 
surface, irrigation by wells is impossible. In the ivr^n- j below the 
wells are also used, though not on a large scale The ^rgarh niz&mat 
and Jangal wells is |enerally sweet and uTJfnlT'^ 

Mohindargarh some of the wells are sweet, but others^'aJe brackS and 
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only useful after rain. Wells are usually from 15 to 40 haths deep ; those 
of the Jangal being sometimes 130 haths deep. They generally have one or 
two bidhas or kohirs, but there are some with 3 or 4 bidhas. The cost of 
construction varies according to the depth and size of a well. It may be 
estimated at from Rs. 250 to Rs. 800. In most villages buckets [charsd) 
are used for raising water. These are worked by 4 men and 2 pairs of 
bullocks. The bucket is fastened to one end of a rope and the other end 
of the rope is attached to the yoke of the bullocks. The rope {Ids) works 
over a wooden wheel or pulley {bhauni), raised a little above the well on 
a forked stick ; when the bucket rises to the top, it is emptied into a reser- 
voir {khel) by a man standing there for the purpose, repeating Bagge 
Hie joriwdlia sohnid, bhdi biyd, beliterd Rum aur Rabb Jiai — “'O, beloved 
brave brother, with a pair of blue-white oxen, God is thy protector!” 
and other similar chants to warn the driver against the risk of loos- 
ing the rope from the yoke too soon. They can work for 3 or 4 
hours at a stretch. The charsa costs nearly Rs. 30. It is very difficult 
to judge how much area can be Irrigated by a well. It depends on 
the depth and capacity of the well and on the supply of water. The 
zamtnddrs say that a single bucket well can irrigate 4 or 5 bights 
{kachchd) in one day. In the villages where sugarcane is largely grown and 
Arafns are cultivators there the Persian wheel [rahai) is generally used. 
Each requires 2 or 3 men and a pair of bullocks. A Persian wheel will 
irrigate a smaller area than a bucket well, but it is not so troublesome. 
The wheel costs about Rs. 25. 

The opening of the Sirhind Canal has greatly mitigated the effects of 
droughts in the Jangal. The area irrigated by this canal naturally varies 
with the rainfall. The Western Jumna Canal irrigates 100 villages of the 
NarwAna tahsil. A detailed account of canal irrigation in the State is given 
below. 


Canals. 

The idea of irrigating Patiala territory from the Sutlej river 
originated with Mahardja Narindar Singh in 1861, and a survey was 
made by Captain (afterwards General) Crofton in 1863 at his desire 
at the cost of the State. The project was however dropped for a time as the 
cost was considered prohibitive for the irrigation of such a limited area. 
A partial estimate for a combined British and Native States system 
was submitted by Captain (Colonel) Robert Home in 1869 and sanctioned 
by the Secretary of State in 1870. The closure of the account after 
construction took place on 31st March 18S9. The three Native States— 
Patiala, Jind and Nabha — were associated in the construction, under the 
terms of an agreement executed on i8th February 1873. The Sirhind Canal 
was first estimated to command 4,027 square miles in British territory 
and 4,450 in that of the Native States, 2,970 square miles of the latter 
being in Patiala. This estimate was subsequently corrected on the 
completion of the system to 5,322 square miles in British territory and 
2,998 square miles in the Native States, and on this the charges were 
debited in the proportion of — 

Per cent. 

British ... ... ... ... 64 

Native States ... ... ... 36 
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Each State contributed the cost of the construction of its own 
distributaries, and other charges were distributed amongst the States as 

1 O O 

under 


Patiala 

Nabha 

Jind 


Per cent. 
83-6 
8-8 
7-6 


Total ... loo'o 

These proportions are still adhered to. The total cost to the Pati&la 
State up to the end of 1901 was Rs. 1,14,61,277. The water is shared 
between the British and Native States Branches in the proportions 
of 64 per cent, and 36 per cent., the 36 per cent, received in the 
First Feeder at M^npur, in Patiala territory, being divided between 
the three States in the same proportion as given above, viz . — 


Per cent. 

Patiala ... ... ... ... 83‘6 

Nabha ... ... ... ... 8'8 

jind ... ... ... 76 


Total ... 1000 


The canal was originally designed as a navigable waterway. The 
main line of the Native States Branches from Manpur to Patiala is at 
present navigable. The Choa Branch from Raunf Regulator (6 miles 
1,430 feet above Patiala) was to have been made navigable and 
continued on to meet the Western Jumna Canal. Fortunately the locks 
and extension were never constructed. Irrigation began on the Patiala 
Distributaries in the rabi crop of 1884-85. The Native States Branches 
take off at mile 39 of the Main Line, on which there is no irrigation. 
The feeder lines are in length approximately— 

Miles. 

I Feeder ... ... ... .. 18 

II Feeder ... ... ... ... 14 

III Feeder ... ... ... ... g 

the total length being 39 miles 4,514 feet. From the first feeder the 
Lisara Rajbaha takes off, and at Bharthala, the end of the first feeder 
the Kotla Branch takes off. This is 98 miles 188 feet in length, and 
ends in a reservoir at Desu. There is a British R&jbAha (Dabwfilf) 
at the tail entitled to the escape water. The Patiala Distributaries 
on this branch are the M 4 horfina, Sheron, Barnila, Longowal, Jagli 
Kotdunna, Bhlkhf, Bhainf, Ghuman, Talwandf, Jodhpur, Bangi, Righo- 
w&la and Pakka. At the beginning of the second feeder the Riibihi 
Bhagwanpura takes off and at the end, at Rohtf, the Ghaggar Branch. 
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( On the Ghaggar Branch the Patiala State Rajbihas are the Bhawani- CHAP, 11 , A. 

garh, Newada, Nid&mpur, Ladbanjdra, Kharial, Sunam, Kotra, Dialpura, 

I Arkbas and Bohi. This branch tails into the Ghaggar Nala. At Rauni, Economic. 

I the end of the third feeder, the Choi Branch and Patiala Navigation Agriculturb. 

I Channel bifurcate. On the Choi Branch the working riibihSs of the o- r»n.i 
I Patiala State are the Samana and the Karamgarh. This branch tails ' 

into the Ghaggar Nala. The Navigation Channel has one rijbihi taking 
off, known as the Baradari Rajbihi. It principally irrigates gardens around 
Patiila. The total length of the Patiila Distributaries as constructed is (in 
5,000 feet miles)— 

Major. Minor, Total. 


705 S79 1,584 

A large drainage line, known as the Sirhind Nala, is syphoned 
under the first feeder through 9 arches of 25 feet span. The present 
maximum discharge of the first feeder is 3,000 cusecs, about 60 per 
cent, more than originally designed. A feature of the Sirhind Canal 
is the large extent of the distributary channels, the idea being to 
bring the water within the boundaries of each village in a Government 
channel. Under this system hardly any village water-courses pass 
through the lands of another village. The system greatly increases 
the canal officer’s powers of control over the distribution. The 
minors were originally designed to run in groups, half at a time. For 
this reason double the number of pipes for a given area was allowed. 
This has lately been altered on the Patiala Distributaries, The 
discharging capacities of the rSjbah^is have been increased so as to allow 
the minors to run all together, and when there is not sufficient water in the 
branches to supply all the rajbihas at once, the rajbihds are run in 
groups. 

The fixing of permanent outlets has now been begun. When 
they are all fixed, the irrigated area should become more regular, 
though the predominating cause of fluctuations of area is, of course, 
the rainfall, both as regards quantity and time of year. As noted 
by Mr. Higham, in the completion report of the Sirhind Canal, there 
is never likely to be the constant and intense demand on the Patiala 
Branches that has arisen below the 50th mile of the British Branches, 
except on the tail rajbahSs of the Kotla Branch. A line drawn from the 
50th mile of the Abohar Branch to the tail of the Ghaggar Branch just 
divides the Sirhind Canal into the two sections of fair and intense demand, 
owing to the nature of the country. Nearly all the enormous increase of 
irrigation on the British Branches has taken place below this line. The 
maintenance of the minors has up to now been in the hands of the tarnin- 
ddrs. This it was hoped would lead to economy, but the zaminddrs hope- 
lessly neglect the channels, and they have now been taken over by the 
State Canal Officers and should in future be far more efficient, as regards 
carrying capacity. An increase of irrigation, from this cause, may be 
hoped for. There is very little lift irrigation done. The average zaminddrs 
prefers trusting to luck for sufficient rainfall to lifting water. The 
zaminddrs are good cultivators, but quite incapable of arranging matters to 
the best advantage as to the distribution from their outlets amongst them- 
selves. A man will take water when he can get it and put it in his field, 
though the crop may not want the water, and be damaged, rather than let 
another cultivator have it. The great hope for the Patiala Distributaries is 
a steady increase in high class kharlf crops, such as maize, sugarcane and 
cotton, and a steady increase of kharlf irrigation. The supply is at 
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times so low in the rabi season that the rajbahas barely get a ten-day 
turn per month. In consequence, when the season’s rains are also 
unfavourable, a crop sown with a constant supply during sowing time 
cannot be brought to maturity and a large amount is ruined. A 
statement showing progress made in the increase of revenue is appended (A), 
another showing cost and income (B), and a copy of a report on the 
possible extension of irrigation to at present unirrigated tracts with a 
list of the bridges on the navigable portion of the canal (C). The State 
also receives irrigation from the British channels in the Bhatinda, 
Ludhiana and Ferozepore Divisions. A statement (D) shows the British 
Rajbahas and the villages irrigated by them. 

There is one inundation canal in the Patiala State. This was con- 
structed in the time of Maharaja Karm Singh, and much improved in the 
year 1915 in the time of Maharaja Mohindar Singh. It takes off from the 
right bank of the Ghaggar river about 5 or 6 miles above the old town of 
Banur, from which it tak^es its name. It used at times of heavy flood to 
run (some 25 miles, as the crow flies) as far as Bahadurgarh Fort. But for 
some years it has not run below the 12th mile. In all probability its 
alignment might be improved. There is only one channel, and village 
khdnds or water-courses take off from it. Little irrigation is done in the 
kharlf as in years of ordinary rainfall the country is mostly flooded ; 
while in the rabi the supply falls so rapidly that the crops sown are 
difficult to mature, though, fortunately owing to the proximity of the 
hills and general flooding in the rainy season, crops do not need many 
actual waterings. Both flow and lift irrigation are used. 
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(A). 

Statement showing areas irrigated and net revenue realized from Patiala 

State Sir hind Canal. 





Area irri- 
gated, in 
acres. 

Gross 

Revenue 

(collections) 

Working 

Expenses. 

Net 

Revenue. 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

To end of 1883-84 (1940) 


... 

... 

~ 

••• 

ti 

1884-85 (1941) 

•M 

— 

5,479 

28,072 

- 22,593 

•1 

1885-86 (1942) 

• •• 

4,341 

8,40s 

77.119 

-68,714 

It 

1886-87 (1943) 

e*e 

47.920 

26,504 

1,71,390 

- 1 , 44,886 

II 

1887-88 (1944) 


77,981 

1,33,190 

2,72,504 

-1,39,314 

J» 

1888-89 (1945) 

**« 

121,901 

1,89,933 

3,97.035 

—2,07,102 

» 

1889-90 (1946) 


131,841 

3,40,014 

3.67,537 

-27,523 

I) 

1890-91 (1947) 


184,545 

5.16,342 

3,67,742 

1,48,600 

1 ) 

1891-92 (1948) 


191,362 

6 , 49.945 

3,29,563 

3.20,382 

51 

1893-93 (1949) 

... 

1 14,859 

6,84,520 

3 , 59,437 

3,25,083 

»l 

1893-94 (1950) 


102,073 

3,26.989 

3,03,160 

23,829 

)) 

1894-93 ( 19 S«) 


95,293 

4,14,683 

2 , 55,812 

1,58.871 

>5 

1895-96 (1953) 


227.996 

4,39,305 

3,58,528 

1,80,777 


1896.97 (1953) 


321,066 

9 , 95,033 

2,94,646 

7,00,387 

it 

1897-98 (1954) 

e*. 

279,798 

11,81.263 

4,25,546 

7,55,717 

it 

1898-99(1955) 


304,51s 

10,18,525 

4,27,621 

5,90^904 

ti 

1899.1900 (1956) 

aee 

372 iS 99 

13.06,705 

3,85,864 

9,20,841 

it 

1900-01 (1957) 


199,081 

11,48,244 

3,94,527 

1 

7,53,717 


Total 

... 

2 , 777 , >51 

93,85,079 

Si.16,103 1 

42,68,976 
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Statement showing Capital Outlay, Sirhind Canal, invested by 
Patiala State. 
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Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

To end oi 

1883.84 (1940) ... 

... 

89,41,530 

19,67,356 

... 

19,67,356 

... 

l» 

i 884'85 (194O 

4,19,3SS 

93,71,888 

3,66,383 

- 33,593 

3,83,881 

... 

l> 

188S.8S Ct942j 

5.49,116 

99|3I»004 

3,85,858 

- 68,714 

4»S4.57a 

... 

M 

iS 8«-87 (1943) 

8,13,171 

*>07,44.175 

4,13,304 

- 1,44,886 

5,58,190 

... 


1837*88 fi94«) 

3,24»044 

1,10,68,319 

4.36,348 

- 1,39,314 

5,75.563 

... 

>1 

1888*89 (1943) 

50,386 

1,11.18.505 

4,0,734 

- 3,07,103 

6,50,836 

... 

O 

1889*90(1946) ••• 

- 6,754 

1,11,11,75* 

4,44,505 

- 37,523 

4,73,038 

... 

it 

1890*91 (1947) 

3,49,546 

1,14,61,277 

4,51,460 

1,48,600 

5,02, 860 

... 

ti 

i 89 i «93 (1948) 

- 8,96s 

I,I4.53>3I3 

4,58,630 

3,30,383 

1,38,348 

Mf 

it 

l8gj*93 (1949) 

- 17,706 

1,14,34.605 

4,57.73s 

3.35.083 

1.33,655 

taa 

fl 

1S93-94 (1950) 

63,131 

1,14,97,537 

4,58.649 

13,839 

4,34,830 

... 

it 

1894*95 (1931) 

46,574 

1,15,44,4** 

4,60,865 

1.58,871 

3,01,974 

... 

II 

1895*96(1950 

8,589 

1.15,53,000 

4,61,948 

1.80.777 

1.81,171 

a*. 

it 

>896*97 (1953) 

38,819 

1,15,81,819 

4,0;, 696 

7.00,387 


3,37,691 

tt 

1897*98 (1954) .*• 

i,9« 

1,15.53,741 

4,63,311 

7.55.717 

aa. 

3,93,40< 

it 

1898*99 (1933) 

88,060 

! 1,16,71.801 

4,65,111 

5,90,904 

aao 

1,35,793 

fl 

1894*1900(1956) 

3,693 

1,16,75,494 

4,66,946 

9,30,841 

a«t 

45,895 

11 

1900*01 I95t) H* 

44,386 

1,16,99,880 

4,67.507 

7,53,717 

• ta 

3,86,31. 


Total 

•la 

1,16,99.880 

9,53,334 

43,68,97s 

66,59,153 

13,95,995 

Silanoc 

Intercat Chatgea out* 

•at 





S 3 ,« 3 ,I 5 S 

•tandi^g. 







Total 

... 

... 

... 

... 


»«,59,153 
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Ltsi of Regulators and Bridges, etc., from Mdnpur to Patiala 
Navigation Channels. 


— 



Regulators, 


Distance from 


Fall, Rapids or 


Head. 


Bridges. 




Name of work. 

C 

tn 

Remarks. 




a. 

w 






CL 



Feet. 


*0 



S 



<u 






£ 



u 



7. 





I, n AND HI Feeders, 




aM 

••a 

M inpur Regulator 


• M 


3 

2,340 

Foot Bridge, Maksudra... 

2 

45 


4 

2,700 

Road Bridge, Rimnagar 

3 

33 


5 

9,030 

Foot Bridge, R4no 

2 

45 


7 

1,366 

Foot Bridge, Dhamot ... 

2 

45 


7 

3,Sso 

Dhamot Syphon 

1 

a.. , 

Total area of water-way = 278 
square feet ; width of each 
barrel 10 feet. 

S 

1,400 

Road Bridge, Dhamot ... 

3 

33 i 


9 

2,484 

Foot Bridge, Jandilt ». 

2 

j 

45 


11 

1,800 

Lisira Syphon .m 


••• 

Total area of water-way — 314 


j 

square feet ; width of each 
barrel — 15 feet. 




II 

4.850 

Road Bridge at Jargarf ... 

3 

33 

i 


•3 

4,982 

Foot Bridge at Sirthla .m 

3 

45 


IS 

1,700 

Sirthla Syphon .m 

•M 

••• 

Total area of water-way — 108 
square feet ; width of barrel — 






10 feet. 

>5 

4,514 

Regulator for 11 Feeder... 

2 

28 

Kotla Branch takes off here. 

19 

940 

Bhagwinpur Cart Bridge 

2 

29 


21 

984 

Mohlgwira Foot Bridge 

2 

45 


21 

1, 613 

Mohlgwira Syphon .m 

•M 

Mt 

Total area of water-way =* 250 
square feet; width of barrel 






= 10 feet. 

23 

800 

Ghaniwal Foot Bridge „. 

1 

SO 


24 

1,190 

Bhore Cart Bridge 

2 

29 



CHAP. II. A. 

Economic. 

Agriculturk. 

Regulators and 
Bridges, etc., 
Sirhind Canal, 


CHAP. II. A, 

Economic. 

Aoriculturi. 

Regulators sad 
Bridges, etc„ 
Sichind Canal. 
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Navigation concluded. 


DlSTANCe PRO* 
Head. 

1 

Regulators, 
Fall, Rapids o« 
Bridges. 

E 

« 

Feet. 

Name of work. 

of spans. 

)f spans. 

Remarks. 




1 s 



CJ 



c 

i 




I, 11 AND III Feeders — 
coniludtd. 




26 

hsgo 

Sirhind Nullah Syphon.* 

... 

.» 

Total area of water-way » 1,962 
square feet ; width of barrel 
•• 25 feet. 

28 

624 

Road Bridge, KotU 

2 

29 


29 

2,140 

Foot Bridge, Bhojo Mijra 

I 

50 


31 

1,650 

Third Feeder, Head Re- 
gulator. 

1 

j 

30 

Ghaggar Branch takes off here. 

32 

1 1,614 

Foot Bridge, Rohtf *, 

I 

45 


3S 

1 

2,180 

Road Bridge, Rakhra ... 

1 

30 


36 

580 

Rakhra Syphon ... 

••• 

••• 

Width of barrel ■ 7 feet. 

38 

3.376 

KaliiSn Syphon *, 

... 

... 

Total area of water-way • 390 
square feet; width of barrri 
= 13 feet. 

38 

4,599 

Foot Bridge, Kallidn ... 

I 

45 




Patiala Navigation 
Channel. 




•M 

350 

Road Bridge, Raunf ... 

t 

26 


3 

2,110 

Road Bridge, Ablow51 *. 

1 

30 


4 

3,550 

Foot Draw Bridge ... 


... 


4 

4,600 

Girder Cart Bridge *. 

X 

39-5 

Built by Patidla State. 

5 

1,903 

Railway Bridge, North- 
Western Railway. 

I 

39-6 

Rdjpura-Bhatinda line. 

S 

2,780 

Road Bridge, Lahorf Gate 

X 

30 


5 

4,750 

Road Bridge, Sirhindl 
Gate. 

I 

30 
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Agricultural conditions in Narnaul closely resemble those of Sirsa. CHAP. 11, A. 
If the Sirsa Branch of the Western Jumna Canal could be extended to 
Narnaul, this outlying tract of Patiala might be rendered secure. At Economic, 
present many wells in Narnaul have run dry, owing to the prolonged Agriculture. 
drought with which the last century closed. There are also panjing Protec- 
possibilities of tank-storage in Narnaul, though Mr. Farrant is inclined tive Schemes, 
to mistrust them. Speaking of Famine Protective Schemes in general 
Mr. Farrant writes — 

There are several small tracts in the Patidla plains that require to be considered 
in connection with this subject of famine protection ; but of these there are only two 
for which co-operation may be expected (and could be asked) from the Government. 

These are (a) the Nirnaul tract and (i) the portion of the Narwana tahsil that is 
situated east of the Ghaggar river and adjoins the Sirsa Branch irrigation. The 
othe’ portions are small and isolated and could only be dealt with locally. 

With regard to the Nlrnaul tract, it is evident from an examination of the 
map that any schemes for irrigation from a canal would have to form part of a project 
for the irrigation of the adjacent Districts of Rohtak and Gurgaon. Such a project 
would have to be on a considerable scale, and would either consist of an extension 
of the existing Western Jumna Canal (which is improbable), or of a new canal from the 
Jumna river taking out above Delhi. As to whether such a scheme is possible, having 
regard to the physical features of the country, it is not possible to say here ; but anv 
such canal could only hope for a supply of water during the Hood season, as there are 
already three canals fed from the Jumna— the Eastern and Western Jumna at Dadupur, 
and the Agra Canal with its head-works at Okla below Delhi. It is evident then that any 
scheme for the protection of this tract by a monsoon canal would have to form part and 
parcel of a much larger scheme to be carried out by the British Government. 

Nothing has been said about irrigation from tanks and wells, because these are 
after all only minor works in which the only assistance required of the Government 
would be in the matter of professional advice perhaps. Something will be mentioned 
further on regarding storage tanks and wells. 

The only other matter requiring reference to the Government with a view to 
assistance is the possibility or otherwise of extending the irrigation of the Sirsa Branch 
to the tract of land lying between the northern boundary of the present irrigation and 
the Ghaggar river. There is also a sm.ill tract lying between the southern irrigation 
boundary and the boundary of the Jind State which is unprotected so far and to 
which it may be possible to extend the irrigation. 

Besides the tract of Patiala territory referred to in the two preceding para- 
graphs, there are other small patches which feel the pinch of famine, but they are 
situated close to canal-irrigated country and are not in such urgent need for works 
of amelioration. At any rate such works would be local and such as would not depend 
upon the co-operation of the Government for their execution. 

There is first the Sardulgarh tract situated on the left bank of the Ghaggar 
river, which thus cuts it off from irrigation by the Sirhind Canal. It is doubtful 
whether any irrigation could be done from wells except in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the Ghaggar, as the spring level is probably too low. This is, however, a 
matter for enquiry. Further, any project for damming up the Ghaggar and storing 
water, besides being very costly, would meet with dis.approval from the Government, 
and would raise thorny questions reg.arding the rights of the villages lower down, 
especially as canals have been taken out of this river near Sirsa. Then again the 
Ghaggar here runs in a fairly deep channel, and the greater portion of the water 
dammed up would be useless for irrigation as it could not command the country. The 
cost of a bye-wash to pass flood waters would alone be a very costly item. 

The best way to irrigate this tract, if the levels permit, is to carry the water of 
the Boha RAjbaha across in an iron tube syphon; if the levels permit this will be 
not only much less costly than any scheme for storage, but a perfectly sure preventive 
of famine, which a storage tank would not be. 

The next tract is that situated between the Ghaggar river and the irrigation 
boundary of the Ghaggar and Choa Branches of the Sirhind Canal. This is liable to 
inundation not only from the Ghaggar river itself but from the Choa nullah, is sparsely 
populated, and so close to irrigated country that it can never feel the pinch of famine 
very severely. Water for cattle can be had at no great distance— a very great advantage. 
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Extensions could be m.nde from the K.nrm.sr.nrh RdibSha into n. portion of this tract, 
but no irrigation would be done in years of uood flood, and tlie ch.mncls would be liable 
to be damaged. The circumstances are not so urjcnt .as in the preceding case ; and 
extensions of the canal system would have to be cautiouslj- made. 

For the country on the left bank of the Gh.agc'ar and shunted between it and 
the Sirsa Branch, if nothing can be done from the S'rsa Branch Canal as suggested 
above, it is possible th.at it may be supplied w,th water from the Karmgarh 
Rajbdhd, but levels would require to be tai-en. Even if tl’c levels .are favourable 
the scheme would be costly and would only be taten up .after c.ireful study of the whole 
question. Much might be done in the meantime to ameliorate t'.ie condition of the people 
by improving village tanks, taking care that tlierc is sufficient catchment area for each. 

The area near Patiala City and lying between the Patiriba rullah and the 
Ghaggar is irrigated partly from the Hnni'ir Canal and partly from cuts made from 
the Ghaggar. The wells are not deep either, and the t ri'".trv is safe. But the con- 
dition might be improved by improving the Bamir C.'’n'il alignment and taking the 
canal on to the watershed instead of passing it into th ■ u. .•.■mage line as has been done 
below Banur. The canal could then serve more country. 

To return now to N^rnaul. If this cannot bo irrigated by a canal from the 
Jumna, either direct or from an extension of the Wc .tern Jumna Canal, recourse must 
be had to wells, wherever these are possible und-ar the conditions or stor.age tanks. 
These cannot be undertaken without careful surveys and unless the conditions are 
favourable. These conditions are de.alt with in the .accomp.onx’ing short note on storage 
tanks. It is probable that in the near future artesian wells will be tried for such 
tracts as this, but they will be costly, are always more or less spccul.ative in character, 
and unless experts are employed in sinking them the result is sure to be disastrous. 

To touch on some other points mentioned in Kh.nllfa Sayvid Muhammad 
Hussain’s notes. Nothing can be done with the Sirhind and Choa nullahs except 
perhaps improve their outfall and make them more effective as natural drainages. 
The country traversed by them below the feeder line at any rate is already irri- 
gated by canals, and they are occasionally called upon to act as escapes for the 
canal. 


With regard to the Sarsuti, correspondence is .alre.ady ponding with the Govern- 
ment on the subject, and nothing further need be said here. 


Irrigation in the hills is already carried on extensively by means of ingeni- 
ously devised kuh : and any system of pipe irrig.ation is altogether too costly 
to be thought of until the demand for it is shown to be re.illy’ urgent. 

As the greater portion of the water due to light falls of min is absorbed into the 

ground, and is r.opidly lost by evaporation, 
Rainfall. it is unnecess.ary to take into consideration 

for storage purposes an-y rainfall outside 
the monsoon months, July, August and September. The aver.age for these months cannot 
be obtained for Narnaul itself, but for adjoining tracts the following have been taken from 
the Weather Reports of the Government of India : — 

Sirsa ... ... 12-01 average ist June to 30th September. 

Bikaner ... ... 9-26 ditto ditto. 

Delhi ... ... 24-75 ditto ditto. 


Average '... 15-34 


Assume that 12 inches is the average for Ndrnaul. 

The catchment area will depend on the proportion of rainfall runnino- off. In 
_ hh-sore, yvhere the monsoon rainfall is 

Catchment. about 10 inches, the proportion of run off 

. 'S assumed to be 0-2^ f 

Mr. Binnle’s observations for small rainfalls gave much smaller proportions for the Central 
Provinces. It is only possible to imke a rough guess and to assume that for NdrnanI Vlfi 
ratio of run off will be one-sixth. That IS, 2 inches will be available out of the 12 inched of 
rainfall for storage purposes. mencs 01 
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One square mile of catchment then will yield 640 x A equals io6‘67 feet acres of water; 
A foot acre is simply a large unit of measure- put in another way, 6 acres of catch* 
meat and is equivalent to one acre covered one ment are required to give I o depth of 
foot deep, equals 43,560 cubic feet. water per acre of the tank. 

Assuming different depths of water in the Storage tank, we have the following 
table : — 


Depth of water in storage tank. 


Catchment required 
per acre of tank. 


10 feet ... 


«*• 


... 

... 

6a 

acres, 

IS 


a.. 

... 




90 

/I 

SO 


SM 

... 

... 

— 

... 

' 120 

ii 

35 


... 


... 

... 


.50 

t» 

30 


... 


... 


1 

180 

II 

35 


... 

... 


... 


910 

i» 


For a storage tank of one square mile (640 acres) and 20 feet deep, the catchment 
area required will be 640 x 120 acres, or 130 square miles. This question of catchment 
it will be seen imposes a limit on the si?e of the storage tank which must be adapted to 
the available area on which it is possible to collect the rainfall. ' In fact larger collecting 
areas will be necessary as the rainfall will be distributed over three months or so, and as 
there will be loss by evaporation and absorption in the tank and consumption of the water 
for irrigation purposes, it will readily be understood that smaller capacities in the reservoir 
will suffice. 

This brings us to the question of the loss by evaporation and absorption. In Moles. 

worth the loss of water in tanks in Raj- 
Evaporation and absorption. putana is given as o'oay feet (average) per 

day ail the year round. These depths 
appear to be very small according to experience on the Punjab Canals. On the other 
hand, it must be remembered th.at pr.acf!c,aliy impervious soil is selected for building 
storage tanks on, and that to build one on more or less porous ground would be 
waste of money. INIeasurements in the hospital tank at Patiala gave the rate of sinkage 
at O' I feet per dayq or from 3 to 4 times the .above rates. In the escape channel at 
Patiala the rate was o'2 to o'3 feet per day. No one would think of constructing a 
storage tank on soil like this. In old established tanks the small rates of sinkage are 
doubtless accurate; but for present purposes a r.ate of sinkage of o'l feet per day or 3'o feet 
in the month should be allowed. Even this rate will probably be exceeded for some time 
in a new tank. 

Now it is evident, the loss from evaporation and absorption being so heavy’ 
that the stored water should be used as quickly as possible. But here the difficulty that 
presents itself is this. In a good year of average monsoon rainfall there will be a full tank, 
but no demand for irrigation. The water will have to be kept till September or October 
for the rabf sowings and the loss will be very great. In a year of scanty rainfall the tank 
will not be full ,at any time perhaps, and certainly dry until good rain falls. If the rain is 
late no kharff could be sown, and the water would have to be stored for the rabi sowings. 
If the rains ceased early, on the other hand, the water stored could be used in maturing 
the kharff crops. In both these latter cases, however, the stored supply would be short. 
These three cases then will be considered — 

(1) Rainfall normal in quantity and distribution. 

(2) Rainfall late. 

(3) Rainfall ceases early. 
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CHAP, n. A. 

The next point to settle is the distribution of the i 
be assumed to be practically as follows : — 

Economic. 

June — 10 days 

. I’oo inches 

Agriculture, 

July— 31 „ 

• 450 >. 

Famine Protec- 

August— 31 „ 

• 4'5'3 „ 

tive Schemes. 

September— 20 „ 

92 days 

2-00 „ 

i2'oo inches 


and funher that in case (2) above the rainfall will be 5'5 inches in the first two months 
and in case (3) above 6 50 inches in the last two months. 

Now in the case of normal rainfall (i) where the water must be stored for use 
in rabf sowings as the loss will be 9‘o feet vertical before the water is brought into use, and 
another 3 feet at least while irrigation is going on, or 12 feet in all, it would not be much 
use in having a that will give a less depth than 2o’o feet gross, or ii feet net. 

, , . w.'. ter used in irrigation , , , . 

In this case the ratio ; r. — i — - . r~ equals A equals rths. A storage 

water collected off catchment i 5 e. 

tank ii'o feet deep would be required then with a ratio of 120 to i, the calculation being 
as follows : — 


1 

i 

1 

Month j 

i 

i 

Day. 

Received p 

Catchmtnt, 
feet depth 

ROM LOSS by 

Evaporation, 
feet depth 

Balance in 
tankstcredi 
feet depth. 

Total depth in 
tank ar end 
of month. 

June •• 

10 

1-66 

1 '0^ 

0f6 

066 

July 

31 

rso 

3 00 

4*50 

5-16. 

August ... ... 

3' 

7 5 ^ 

300 

4-50 

g(6 

September 

20 

3 33 

2 00 

>73 

II 00 

Total ... 

92 

ao'oo 

9 00 

iroo 



In the above calculation it should be remembered that a catchment of 120 acres has been 
allowed acre of storage tanx. Similarly if double this or 240 acres of catchment 
^er acre of storage were allowed the gross depth collected would be qo'o feet and the 
net depth 49 equals 31 feet. That is to say, with this ratio of catchment the storage 
tank would have to hold 31 feet of water. 

In the n feet tank above, with 8‘o feet used for rabf sowings, 3 feet acres of irrigation 
would be done, or i foot acre for every 15 acres of catchment. 

The deeper the tank the more the irrigation done, but on level country it would 
seldom be possible to get any great depth in a tank and still command the country. 
Another difficulty. In hilly country, on the other hand, the catchment area would 
probably be limited, and a very costly dam would be necessary to store any large 
quantity. 

In this case of normal rainfall water stored for rabf sowings (which is all that could 
be attempted) a tank i square mile in area to hold 1 1 feet water net would require 
a catchment area of 120 square miles, and the area sown, allowing 075 depth (for 

irrigation and waste), will be 640 X _8 X ^rds equals 6,800 acres roughly. The crop 

would still be liable to failure if the winter rains were unfavourable. The cost of the 
bund, See., would be about Rs. 3,00,000. Assuming 4 good years in 7, and a rate of Re. i 
per acre, the return would be - equals Rs. 3,900 about, or say Rs. 2,900 at most after 
deducting maintenance charges, equivalent to o'd; rupee per cent. 

In the other two cases the quantity stored with the same ratio of catchment to tank, 
vig., 120 to I, would be still less, vig . — 

Rains late ... ... 7 TT 777 77; j g- 

Rains stop early ... ... ^ jg 

and the further losses before using the water being taken at 3 feet at least the area 

irrigated would be 2'83 and 216 feet acres per acre of tank, or i foot acre for every 
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^4 


42 and 55 acres of catchment respectively. The 

less. 


To sum up, the assumptions are that— 
Rainfall 

Ratio of “ run off” 

Loss by evaporation and absorp' 
tion 

Ratio of catchment to tank area ... 


returns will of course be proportionately CHAP. II, B, 

Economic. 

, Rents, Wages 

12 inches, distributed as stated. and Prices. 

One-sixth. 

Famine Protec- 

One-tenth feet depth per day. t'''® Schemes. 

120 to I, i.e., 120 acres of catchment per 
acre of tank. 


Then the following depths may be stored 

Feet. 


(a) Normal year 

(t>) Rains late 

(c) Rains cease early ... 



the conditions being 
regards command ; 


favourable as 


and the following areas may be sown, on an average of seven years 


4x8x4 equals equals 

* Average for I'i) and 'c) 2.1- feet acres, and t acre 42‘67- 
for every 17 acres of catchment. SXi* X 3 equals lo'oo. 


Total for 7 years equals 52'67 acres per acre of tank, or average equals 7 acres, say, 
per acre of tank. 

In a tank of i square mile area (640 acres) the catchment will have to be 1 20 square 
miles, the cost of a bund will be about Rs. 3,00,000, the average area irrigated per year 
will be 4,480 acres, bringing in Rs. 4,480 gross revenue, or say Rs. 2,500 net, and a 
return of about o'8 rupee per cent. In fact it is doubtful whether the working expenses 
would be met as it is doubtful whether any crop sown could be matured. If this were 
the case, taking a 4 per cent, interest rate, it would mean that Rs. 12,000 a year were 
being given to the tract sown to enable it to try and raise a crop. 


Section B.— Rents, Wages and Prices. 


Cash rents are very rare throughout the State. Even the tenants Rents, 
whose occupancy rights have been recognised generally pay kind rents at 
the same rates as tenants-at-will. These rates are much the same in 
ordinary villages held on the pattiddri or bhaidchara tenures as they 
are in saminddri villages, except that in the latter rents are raised by the 
imposition of various cesses. 'I he landlord’s share of the produce is 
sometimes as low as ^th, but for the whole State Jrd may roughly be said 
to be the average. One-fourth is common in the remote “ Bangar ” and 
“ Jangal ” tracts, lying to the south and west of Patiala. In the central 
region |rd is the prevailing rent rate, and in the sub- montane strip of 
country to the north and east of Patiala ^ is common. Lands irrigated 
from wells generally pay at the higher rates, except in the dry areas to the 
west and south, where the soil is inferior, and the expenses of working 
wells very heavy. 


Wages . — In towns wages are paid in cash and in villages in both cash 
and kind. A coolie in Patiala may get as much as 6 annas a day, while in a 
village he would get 3 annas only. A carpenter earns from 8 to 12 annas a 
day in Patiala as against 4 to 5 annas and some food in the villages. Reapers 
are paid in cash or kind, or both. Cash wages now vary from 6 to 12 annas 
according to the seasons. Wages in kind consist of a bundle of the cut- 
tings — straw, grain and husk, weighing about 3 kachchd or pakkd 
maunds. 


Waeei of Ubonr. 
Tahlt as cf Part 
B. 


Pyices.-^Y‘x\cci seem to have risen 
1847. 


1 1 Of 12 per cent, since Sambat 


Retail and whole* 
sale prices. 

Tables a6 and aS 

(a) of Parts, 
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On the whole the agricultural population of the State is well off. 
Their mode of living is simple, their food plain. The houses are 
kept in good repair, and the plough and well cattle look healthy and 
fairly well fed. There are parts of the State — the Mohindargarh 
niz&viat, the Narwana, Rajpura, Ghanaur, and Pinjaur tahsils, and the 
pargana of Sardulgarh — with no canal-irrigation and very few wells, 
where at times of scarcity there is a considerable amount of priva- 
tion. But increased communications and the proximity of more favoured 
tracts has taken away from famine half its terrors. The improved 
condition of the peasantry is entirely the growth of recent years, and 
is due largely to the introduction of canals and railways, to the 
establishment of large grain marts, and to the better prices for agricul- 
tural produce that have followed the improvement in communications. 
The Jat of the Jangal is perhaps the most prosperous man in the State. 
His revenue is light, his land is newly irrigated, and his prosperity 
shovs itself in pakkd houses (a modern idea) and a profusion of jewellery. 
The Bangar Jat again is comfortably off. The Western Jumna Canal 
has transformed him from a shepherd and cowherd into a farmer. He 
avoids meat and alcohol, but is prone to greater extravagance on 

occasions of marriages and funerals than the Jat of the jangal. The 

Pachada and Bagri Jats, who are Muhammadans, have suffered from 
bad seasons and famine. The Pachadas are notorious for cattle- 
lifting and extravagance, while the Bagri Jats, who emigrated from 
Bikaner in the famine of Sambat 1905, are honest and hardworking. 
The Jat of the Pawadh has to work unceasingly to make a living out 
of his waterless land. The assessment here (now under revision) is com- 
paratively heavy, The Rajput is fiot so well off as the Jat. He relies 
more on the money-lender ; he is lazy and his women do no work 

in the fields. It is quite uncommon for a Rajput to keep a stock 

of grain, When be threshes his grain he hands it over to the bania 
and borrows it back from him as he wants it. The general rise in 
prosperity has been accompanied by a rise in the price of cattle and 
agricultural implements, but this hardly discounts the rise in the selling 
price of corn. Litigation is increasing, and the expenditure on marri- 
ages and the like is extravagant. In the hills the standard of living 
has always been lower, but here too it is rising, and the Kanet is 
fairly prosperous. He does a great trade in grass and firewood, while 
the hill stations provide him with a variety of occupations at a hand- 
some wage. 


Section C-— Forests. 


The forest area in the State is 109 square miles, of which 72 are class- 
ed as first class demarcated forests and 37 as second class forests 
These lie entirely in the hills, ranging from 8,000 feet above the sea to 
the foot-hills which rise from the Ambala plains at Ramgarh. The Ddn 
extends from Ambala to Nalagarh. The country is broken and scored bv 
ravines, while reckless denudation has reduced the forest trees to scrub anS 
low jungle. The hill tracts proper are in contrast to the Ddn. The smaller 
tract, which is about 9 square miles in extent, is an island in the middle of Keon- 
thal State, lying to the south of the Phagu-Mahasu ridge close to Simla, It is 
well wooded with oak [quenus dilata and semicarpifolia), deoddr and pine 
The larger hill tract extends over about 300 square miles to the south of the 
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Dhami and Bhajii States till it merges In the Plnjaur Dun. Parts of this 
tract are bare, parts covered with low scrub, and parts well wooded with oak 
{quercus incana) and pine. To the east of the Asni river, round Chail, 
a good sized mixed forest of pine, oak and deodir stretches across the 
upper slopes. There are forests of chit {Ptnus longifolia) on the ridges 
between Dagsh^i and the Dun, and also between Solon and Kasauli ; while 
the Thadugarh Hill to the south of Kasauli is covered with a valuable 
stretch of bamboo. 

The State forests have suffered severely from neglect. Until quite 
recently the villagers had full use of the forests without check or 
hindrance. The Dun has been entirely stripped, and it is only the 
comparatively late colonization of the Simla Hills that has saved the 
forests on this side. Even here large areas of forest were sacrificed 
by the peasantry to form grass rakhs whose produce. they sold at great 
profit in the various cantonments near. The question of maintaining 
the sources of the fuel supply, both for the people and the hill 
stations, received attention in 1845 ^^d probably earlier. In i860 Lord 
William Hay directed the attention of the State to the urgent necessity 
of protecting its forests and husbanding their produce. Since that 
time the matter has never been entirely lost sight of. In 1861 a forest 
protective establishment was instituted. The forests were placed under 
the Civil nisimat, and between 1861 and 1870 many changes in the 
control tending to more effective management were carried out. British 
officers of the Forest Department made reports on the fuel supply in 1876 

1878 and 1888. On receipt of a letter from the Punjab Government in 

1879 the State took action, appointed a Superintendent of Forests, and 
introduced the Conservancy Rules proposed by Mr. Baden-Powell. This 
was really the first step towards effective management, fn 1885 the present 
N 4 zim of Forests, Pandit Sundar Lai, who had passed the Forest Ranger’s 
test in the Imperial Forest School at Dera Dun, was appointed, and he 
at once stopped the reckless cutting for liqje burning, charcoal making, &c. 
In 1890 a Forest Settlement was carried out by Mr. G. G. Minniken, who 
also prepared a Working Plan which was accepted by the Darbar. 
Besides the forests proper the State owns 12,000 acres of btr in the plains. 
Considerable quantities of kikar and dhdk flourish in these btrs, which 
are under the control of the Nazim of Forests. 


Section D.~Mines and Minerals. 


An account of the mineral resources of the State 
on page 2 under the heading “ Geology.” 


will be found 


Section E.— Arts and Manufactures. 

The figures in the margin show the distribution of the whole popula- 
tion into agriculturists, non- 
agriculturists and partially 
agriculturists. No statistics of 
manufactures in the State can 
be given. Patiala produces 
little of artistic interest. 
Silver cups are made at 
Patiila and N 4 rnaul, and gold and silver buttons at Narnaul. Gold and 



Actual 

Depend- 

Partially 


workers. 

ents. 

agricuP 

turists. 

Agriculturists ... 

381 ,003 

475,870 

4,873 

Non-agriculturists 

312,678 

487,141 

~ 

Total 

693,681 

963,011 

4,873 
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CHAP. II, F. 

Economic. 

Commerce and 
Trade. 

Principal Indus* 
tries and manu- 
factures. 


silver wire is made from bars of silver {kandla) moulded in the State 
mint. Thin sheets of gold are wrapped round the silver to make gold 
wire, while for silver wire pure bar silver, with an alloy of copper 
to stiffen it, is used. The wire is then used in the manufacture of 
gold and silver lace {gota) which is said to be superior to that made 
in Delhi, though it is not so light as the best quality. Flattened wire 
[bddla) is woven with silk thread to make gota and twisted with it 
to make sari. Then again sari and silk thread are woven to make 
katun. Ivory bracelets, surmedanh (boxes for collyrium) and combs 
are made to a small extent. Pail is famous for carved door-frames. 
At the capital there is a large manufacture of brass and bell-metal ■ware 
and it is noted for its phid ke haul (light cups). There is a large market 
for handsome bedsteads woven with cotton string. The silk azarhands, 
darydi (silk cloth) and chiiria (striped silk) of Patiala are well known, 
and though the two last materials are inferior to those made in 
Amritsar, the first is quite as good. Bhadaur manufactures good bell- 
metal cups and brass ware, and is noted for its tukkas (sets of 
cups). Kanaud also manufactures these wares, as well as iron pans 
and spoons. Sunani excels in cotton pac^ris, khcs and chautahis, a 
gold lace chaiitahi costing from Rs. 50 to Rs. 100. Susi is manu- 
factured at Patiala and Basf, the latter being very fine in quality. At 
Narnaul country shoes, silver buttons and nut-crackers [sarota) are 
manufactured, and at Narnaul and Samana pdynf (legs) for beds are made. 
Pail m.akes elaborate country shoes. At Gliuruan and Chaunda iron 
dots (buckets) and pans are made, and at Raunf and Dhaniot iron 
gigars or water-pots. Coarse cotton and woollen fabrics are manu- 
factured throughout the State, and at Pinjaur baskets, stone kiindis 
(pestles), ukhlis (mortars)^ chaunkis and sils (currv-stones). At 
Sanaur neat fans of date palm leaves are made. Country carts, 
bathlts, raths, and wheels are also made in some places, and raw sugar 
{gur and shakkar) in the Pawadh villages. In the Bet khand is 
manufactured. One pan only is used there, and the work is carried on 
on a small scale. Sajji is m^de in the Anahadgarh niadmat. There 
is a State workshop at Patiala, where repairs of every sort are done, 
and furniture and carriages are made. Iron work and painting is 
well done. There is a cotton-ginning factory at Narwana near the 
railway station. It was started . in Sambat 1 954 by Lala Kanhaya 
Lai. It is worked by steam, generally in the cold weather, as cotton is 
obtained in these months. This factory exports nearly forty thousand 
maunds of cotton annually, the seed being consumed locally. In some 
parts of the State saltpetre is manufactured. There is a press called 
the Rajindar Press at Patiala, where a Vernacular paper (“ Pafidla 
Akhbar ) is issued weekly. Some of the official printing, English 
and Urdu, for the State is done here, although most of it is done 
outside. 


Section F.— Commerce and Trade. 


The surplus grain of the State, consisting of wheat, gram, barley, 
sarson, millet and pulse, is taken to the nearest railway station or market 
for export or sale. There is a considerable import oi khand, shakkar and 
gur from the United Provinces. Cotton is exported from Narwana to 
Bombay. Red chillies are exported to Hathras and loaded at the 
nearest railway station. Country cotton yarn is also exported. Ghi is 
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exported from Narwina to the adjoining British Districts, but the CHAP. II, G. 
amount produced is not sufficient to meet the requirements of the State. “~~ 
Kali (whitewash) and chuna (lime) are exported from Narnaul and conomic, 
Pinjaur. The grain marts in the State are PatiAla, Dhdri, Barndla, Bhatinda Mbans op Co*, 
and Narwana, but grain is also carried to the adjoining British marts and ““'"cation. 

to Nabha. Commerce and 

trfcde. 

Section G.—Means of Communication. 

Four lines of rail pass through the State. The Rajpura-Bhatinda line Railiriy*, 
belongs to the Patiala State, but is worked by the North-Western 
Railway. The agreement was that '• All costs, charges and expenses 
incurred by the North-Western Railway in connection with the 
maintenance, management, use and working of the Rajpura-Bhatinda 
Railway and the conveyance of traffic thereon properly chargeable to 
Revenue Account shall be paid out of the gross receipts of the amalga- 
mated undertaking and so far as possible out of the gross receipts 
of the half year to which they are properly attributable, and in 
each half year there shall be deducted from the gross receipts of the 
Rajpura-Bhatinda Railway 55 per cent, of such gross receipts and the 
balance after making the said deduction shall be paid over to the 
Patiala Darbar.” By a later agreement the amount to be deducted was 
reduced to 52 per cent, of the gross receipts. The principal stations are 
Rajpura, Patiala, Dhurf, Mansiirpur, Barnala, Tapa and Bhatinda. The 
Ludhiilna-Dhuri-Jakhal Railway has stations at Dhiiri and Sunam, while 
the Southern Punjab line passes through the south of the State with 
stations at -Mansa and Narwana. Bhatinda is a large junction, con- 
necting with Ferozepore, Sirsa, Delhi, Samasata and Bikaner, The 
main line of the North-Western Railway goes north from Rajpura, 
leaving the Patiala State at Sirhind. The Mohindargarh nizdmat is 
traversed by the Rewarf-Phulera Railway. 

There are 184^ miles of metalled roads as detailed below, maintained m pUii*. 

by the State ; — 

t. Patiala to Sunam, 43 miles, with branches to Sangrur at mile 24; 
and to Samana at mile 4. 

2. Patiala to Rajpura, 16^ miles, joining the Grand Trunk Road at 
Rajpura at mile 10; a branch takes off to the Kauli railway station. The 
only bridge of importance is over the Patiala Nala at mile 2. 

3. Basi to Sirhind, with branches to Bara Sirhind, Amkhas, Gur- • 
dwara Sahib, Bazar Basi and circular road round Basf, 9 miles. At mile 2 
is an old bridge (bridge arches) built in the time of Muhammadan kings over 
the Sirhind Choa. 

4. Patiala to Bhunnarheri, 8| miles. This road is chiefly maintained for 
shooting, but is also in line with the direct road to Kaithal. It is also largely 
used for grass and wood traffic from the surrounding villages and Sirs 
going to Patiala. 

5. PatiSla to Majal, 4^ miles. This branches off from mile 3 of 
Patiala-Bhunnarherf Road. This road is also for shooting parties, and for 
grass and wood traffic. 
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6. Patiala to Sanaur, 4 miles. There is a large bridge in mile 
I over the Patiala N 41 a. This road carries heavy passenger and grain 
traffic. 


7. Nabha to Kotla Road. Total length 18 miles, of which 8 mileg 
lie in Patiala State. 

8. Barnfila-Dhanaula Road. Total 6^ miles, of which 3J miles lie in 
Patiala. This is a feeder road to the railway. 

9. Patiala-Nabha Road, 13 miles. This is at present maintained 
for the State by the Irrigation Department. 

10. Ablowiil Road, 4^ miles. This is a road from the railway station 
to Ablowal bridge, parallel to the south bank of the Patiala Navigation 
Channel. It is an alternative road to the one running parallel to the north 
bank of Patiala Navigation Channel, as the road on one bank is not able to 
cope with the traffic. 

n. Nibha-Bhawanigirh Road. Of this road 5 miles lie in Patiala 
State. It is a feeder line from nizdma‘ Bhawanigarh to Nabha. 

12. Branch road from mile 4 of Sunam-Samana road. This is 14 
miles in length, total distance to Samana being 18 miles. 

13. Kotla*Sangrur Road, ii miles, which lies in Patiala 
State. 

14. Barnala-Hadiaya Road, a feeder road, 4.^ miles in length. 

15. Patiala City Roads, 10 miles, 

16. Patiala Civil Station Roads, 15 miles. 

17. Patiila Cantonment Roads, 3^ miles. 

18. Motibagh and sides, i mile. 

19. Baradarl-Rajbaha Road, 3 miles. 

20. Ablowal bridge to Baradarf, i i miles. 

21. North-Western Railway Approach Roads, 2 miles. 

Besides, the following roads are now being metalled 

1. Basf-Alampur Road, 5 miles. This continues through British ter- 
ritory to Rupar. Government is also metalling the portion in its own 
territory. 

2. J 4 khal-Munak Road, 4 miles. Feeder road to Jakhal railway 
station. 


3. Bhatinda-Mandi Roads, 3 miles. 
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The following unmetalled roads are maintained by the State ; — 

[a) Mulepur Road, 5 miles. Joins Grand Trunk Road at Serai Banjara 
and leads to Mulepur. 

(i) Tangauri Road, 12 miles. Forms part of the District road from 
Ambala to Rupar. 

(c) Banur-Rajpura Road, 9 miles. This is now being bridged, and 
eventually it is intended to metal it. 

(rf) Ghanaur Road, 8 miles, from Sambhu railway station to Ghanaur. 
(c) Chaparsil Road, 3 miles. Branches off from the Patifila-Rajpura 
Road in mile 6 to Chaparsil, where a fair is held annually. 

(/) Alampur Road, 5 miles. Now being metalled, 

{g) Ghuruan Road, 3 miles. 

{h) Khaminon Road, g miles. 

(f) Ghagga-Samana Road, 15 miles, 

{/) Hadiyaya-Bhikhi Road, 16 miles. 

(/t) Jakhal-Munak Road, 4 miles, 

(/) Narnaul to Kanaud, 13 miles. 

(;k) Kanaud to Basi, 1 1 miles. 

Total 1 13 miles. 

In the hills, the metalled road from AmbSla to Simla, which is main- 
tained throughout by the Punjab Government, runs for great part of its 
length through the Patiala State. 

The following roads in the hills are maintained by the Patiala State : — 

1. Kandeghiit-Chiil, 22^ miles. Crossing the Asni river in mile 8, a 
large bridge of one span iio' clear is now under construction. Chail 
is the sanitarium of the State, about 7,300 feet above sea- level. 

2. Kandeghfit Bazar to Srinagar Kothi, i mile. 

3. Sairi Road. Direct road from Kasauli to Simla via Sairi ; 
portion maintained by the State, 1 5 miles. 

4. Jutogh-Arki Road, 5^ miles. 

5. Dagshai-Nahan Road, 45 miles, 

6. Mamlik-Kunhiar Road, border of Safrf Road, 4 miles, 

7. Pinjaur-Nalagarh Road, 10^ miles. 

8. Sabithu-Kasauli-Kalka Road, 14 miles, 
g. Chail Municipal Roads, 5 miles. 

Total So miles 7 furlongs. 

Road I will admit of cart traffic after the Asni bridge is built ; all the 
other roads are mule or rickshaw paths. A road from Chiil to Kufri, 
about 16 miles, has lately been made and opens direct traffic with the 
Hindustan-Tibet Road and Simla, The total annual cost of maintenance 
of roads in the Pati 41 a State is at present about one lakh of rupees 
per annum. The Sirhind Canal is navigable from Rupar to Pati 41 a. 
Country produce is conveyed to the railway in carts or on camels and 
donkeys. 

There are serdts at the principal towns and railway stations and 
dik bungalows at Patiala and Bhatinda. 
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CHAP. II, H. Postal arrangements. 

Economic. Originally the postal arrangements of Patiala were confined to the 
Fahins conveyance of official communications which were carried by sowars 

and harkdrds retained in the various sadr offices at a total cost of over 
Post Offices. Rs. 30,000 yearly, and no facilities were offered to the public for the ex- 
^fficesTMe^- change of their private correspondence. In Sambat 1917 (i860 A.D.) in 
Working of Post the reign of Maharaja Sir Narindar Singh, G.C.S.I., the postal system was 
Ofi ces, Table 32 organized under the control of the mtmshikhdna {Foreign Office). Runners’ 
cf Port B. lines were laid between various thanas of the State, and the public allowed 

to post letters at these thihias at a charge of two Mansiiri paisas per letter 
prepaid, four Mansiiri paisas unpaid. A special officer on a salary of Rs. yo per 
mensem was appointed by the munshikhdna as munsarim of the postal arrange- 
ments. The postal service was given out on contract to one Ganga Ram, who 
undertook the appointment of the runners, and sarbardhs or overseers. All 
postal articles were made over to the runners, who were responsible to the 
Deputy Superintendents of Police ; these officials received the moneys paid 
for postage from the runners, and remitted them monthly to the treasury, 
where the balance, after paying the amount due by contract to the State, was 
handed over to the contractor. The method of payment of postage was by 
British stamps bought by the contractor at their face value and retailed by 
him. Stamps used on public service were registered and their value credited 
to the contractor. Postal articles for British India were despatched already 
stamped through Rajpura, where a clerk was stationed who delivered them 
to the British Post Office, paying the usual rates. Similarly articles from 
British territory were despatched by a clerk stationed at Narnaul. There 
were no facilities for money orders, insurance, or other minor branches of 
postal business- In Sambat 1940 (1884 A. D.) a Postal Convention was signed 
between the Imperial Government and the State (Aitchison's Treaties, 
Volume IX, No. XXX), which was modified in 1900 A. D. By this agree- 
ment a mutual exchange of correspondence, parcels, money orders and Indian 
postal notes was established between the Imperial Post Office and the Patiala 
State Post, registered value payable and insured articles being included. 
.Stamps surcharged with the words “Patiala State” are supplied by the 
British Government to the Patiala State at cost price and are recognized by 
the Imperial Post Office when attached to inland correspondence posted 
within the limits of the State. When the convention was signed the late 
Lala Hukam Chand and Lala Gaurishankar of the Punjab Postal Department 
were lent to the State as Postmaster-General and Postmaster of PatiMa, 
respectively, to re-organise the postal system of the State. LSla Hukam 
Chand was succeeded as Postmaster-General by Lala Raghbir Chand in 
Sambat 1951 (1894 A.D.). By an agreement of 14th August 1872, 
the British Government agreed to construct for the State a single line of 
wire (on the standards between Ambala and Lahore) from Ambala to 
Rajpura, and thence to Patiala at a cost of Rs. 1 5,500. the Maharaja agreeing 
to pay the actual cost of construction and of the maintenance of the line and 
the office at Patiala. The receipts are credited to the State under clause 6 
of the agreement. The officials are to be natives in the British Telegraph 
staff. Ihe Telegraph Act (VIII of i860) and any other Acts passed are 
to be applied to the lines, and jurisdiction with regard to offences against 
the Act is regulated by the sattad of May 5th, i860. 

Section H.— Famine. 

Hittory. Prom the general description of the physical conditions of the State 

it will be clear that the results of a failure of the rainfall are very different 
in different parts of the State. In the Bet and Pawfidh, where there are 
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j numerous wells, and in the Jangal and Bangar which are rrotected by CHAP. 11 , 

canals, the effect of deficient rainfall is not very serious. In the parganas 

I of Sardulgarh, Akalgarh, the Naili, Narw.'ma tahsil and the nizdmat of conom o.- 
k Mohindargarh, where there are few wells and no canals) a deficiency of rain FAiiiNr, 

® has a serious effect on the crops and causes famine. Famines. 

The earliest famine of which men talk is that of Sambat 1840, known 1783 A.D. 
as the chdh'a or chalisa. This was a terrible famine which lasted for more 
than two years. The people could not get grain and lost their lives either 
from want of grain or from sickness brought on by bad food, and most of 
the people left their homes. The next famine was in Sambat i86(} ; it is iSiaA.D. 
kno.vn as the dhauna or the famine of 20 sers. It lasted for 8 or 9 
months. Both harvests failed and the people suffered heavily. The 
nabia was the famine of Sambat 1890. Both harvests failed, and the 1833 A.D. 
price of grain rose to 38 sets kachchd per rupee in the course of the 
famine, the rate before it having been 4 maunds per rupee. Sambat 
1894 also brought a famine, but it was not so severe. In Sambat 1905 1848 A.D. 
there was also scarcity in the Jangal tract. The famine of Sambat 
1917, commonly called the satahra, was a severe one. Both harvests i860 A. D,. 
failed and the rate rose from 3 maunds kachchd to 17 or 20 sers kachchd. 

Three lakhs and thirty-one thousand maunds {pakkd) of grain were 
distributed by the State to its subjects, and Rs. 3 75 000 of land revenue 
remitted in the famine-stricken areas ; relief works were also opened. 

State employes and others were allowed grain at low rates and the value 
deducted from their pay in instalments after the famine had ceased. 

The famine of Sambat 1925 was felt throughout the State. It is commonly 186SA.D. 
called the Pachia. Though the crops on wells were good, prices rose to 25 
sirs kachchd. In Sambat 1934 famine was felt all over the State. No A.D. 
rain fell in Sawan, and there was no crop On unirriga^d land.-. The Bangar 
and the ^^ohindargarh nizimit suffered severely Collections of land 
revenue were suspended, but recovered next year- As in Mohindargarh 
the people did not recover from the severe effects of the famine, relief 
works were opened there. In Sambat 1940 also there was a scarcity 1883 A. O, 
of grain, but it was not serious and did not affect the whole State. 

The famine of Sambat 1953 made its effects felt on every part of the 1897 A,D. 
State. Rain fell in Sawan, and crops were sown, but dried up for want of 
rain. The rate rose to 8 sers pakkd per rupee. Takdvi to the amount 
of Rs. 10,000 was distributed in Anahadgarh and Mohindargarh. 

Relief works comprised a kachchd road from Barnala to Bhikhi, which 
employed 2,312 persons and cost Rs. 36,400; repairs to the forts at 
Bhatinda and Ghur.im (Rs. 4.914) ; and additions to the mausoleum 
of Mahar.ija Ala Singh (Rs. 37.800). Grain to the value of 
Rs. 14,864 vvas distributed and blankets to the value of Rs. 7,000. The 
American Mission also distributed grain with assistance from the 
State. In Sunam a charitable institution {saddbart) fed 80 persons 
daily. The total expenditure on relief works came to Rs. 1,97,830. 

The famine of Sambat 1956 was severely felt throughout the .State, but igoo A D. 
more especially in Sardulgarh, Narw-dna, ,\kalgarh, Sundm, Bhawanigarh 
and Mohindargarh. The year was rainless, following a succession of bad 
harvests, and the grain famine was aggravated by a water famine in Sardul- 
garh and a fodder famine everywhere. Twenty-eight villages were affect- 
ed in Anahadgarh, 281 in Mohindargarh and 104 in Karmgarh. L:ila 
Bhagwan Das, the Diwan (now Member of Council', was made Central 
Famine Officer, with assistants, as prescribed in the Punjab Famine Code. 

Poor-houses and kitchens were opened— the poor-house at Pktiala has never 

been closed — and relief works on a large scale were started. As in the former 1900 A IX 

famine^ rich men came forward and subscribed largely to the Famine Fund. 


[ Part A. 
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The relief works, which were various and of no permanent importance, were 
kept open from January to September, and gratuitous relief was given till 
December. 10,395 were employed, on an average, every month on relief 
works, while 5,270 were relieved gratuitously. The total expenditure was 
Rs. 3,81,722. Land revenue was suspended to the amount of Rs. 2,58,715, 
while Rs. 2,02,208 were remitted in Mohindargarh. 

In connection with the famine relief operations a kitchen was first 
started in the Samadhdn at Patiala at a cost of Rs 150 per day. Subse- 
quently, on the 1st Baisakh 1957, a poor-house was established on 
the lines of the Famine Code in Ablowal, near Patiala, under the control 
of Lfila Bhagwan Das and the direct supervision of Abd-ul-Hakim 
Khan, M B , Assistant Surgeon, and the relief was strictly regulated accord- 
ing to the Code. The average weekly number relieved in the kitchen was 
highest in Phagan (3,959), and in the poor-house at the end of Baisikh (2,465). 
After Asauj 1 5th the poor began to leave the poor-house, so that the inmates 
fell to 304 early in Kitak and to 228 in Maghar. The total cost of the kitchen 
in the Samduhdn and of the Ablowal poor-house was Rs. 27,115 from 
Phagan ist 1956, to Maghar 17th, 1957. Of this Rs. 24,465 were spent 
on food, Rs. 1,446 on establishment, Rs. 40 on clothes, and Rs 802 on 
miscellaneous items. The railw’ay fares of 61 persons were paid by the 
State to enable them to return to their homes, in addition to 333 who were 
sent back to Bikaner and Hissar without cost to the State and 738 residents 
of less distant localities who were sent home on foot with three days’ food. 
Large numbers left the poor-house of their own accord without giving 
information as to their homes. There were many opium-eaters among the 
poor, the daily number for the week ending 13th Baisakh 1957 being 87, and 
they were induced to take large quantities of food and reduce their doses of 
opium, with the result that only two opium-eaters remained on the ist Katak 
1957. As the opium was reduced by degrees no bad effect on their health 
resulted. The numbers in the poor-house on the loth Maghar 1957 were 
as follows Hindus 58 (of whom 33 were inhabitants of the State), Mu- 
hammadans 44 (31 of the State), Chuhrasand Chamars 34 (22 of the State) ; 
and 38 in the hospital (14 of the State). There was no case of cholera, and 
only 1 2 cases with 4 deaths from small-pox, 235 cases with 8 deaths from 
dysentery and 501 cases with 13 deaths from fever. Thus out of 3j939in door 
and out door patients only 46 died and the rest were discharged cured. The 
average daily number of in-door and out door patients was 9 £'30. Except 
malarial fever no disease broke out in the poor-house, and the general health 
of the inmates was good. A school was opened for the children. All who 
were able to work were given light work according to their strength. As 
the number of compartments was small, they were made to build more with 
bricks made with their own bands. They were also made to twist cord and, 
make chdrfdis for the sick among them. As no help was rendered by the 
police or army, respectable famine stricken men were employed as sepoys on 
annas lo per day, and they worked very satisfactorily. 



CHAPl'ER III.-ADMINISTRATIYE. 

— >< — 

Section A.— Administrative Departments. 

During the minority of the MaharSja the State is administered 
by a Council of Regency consisting of three members. There are 
four High Departments of State, the Finance Department {Diwdnt 
M 1) ; the Foreign Office {Munshi Khnnni) ; the Judicial Department 
[Addlat S’dr) ; and the Military Department {Bakshi Khdna). The 
Finance Minister — Diwdn — 'm the early days of the State had full 
powers in all matters connected with the land revenue and the treasury. 
He decided land cases and was sometimes allowed to farm the land 
revenue. Maharaja Karm Singh put a stop to this practice and organised 
the Financial Department. The D'mdn is now the appellate Court in 
revenue ca?es, and all matters of revenue and finance are submitted to him. 
The Foreign Minister — Mir Munshi — transacts all business with other 
Gov^ernments, signs agreements, contracts, etc., and conducts the external 
affairs of the State. The Judicial Minister — Addlati — is a recent creation, 
dating from the reign of Maharaja Karm Singh. The Commandtr-in- 
Chief — Bakh^hi—iormcAy combined the duties of Paymaster with his 
own, but the office now is purely military* Maharaja Rajindar Singh 
created a Chief Court of three members to hear appeals from the decisions 
of the Finance, Judicial and Foreign Ministers. 

The State of Patiala is now divided into five niedmats or Districts, 
and these nizdmats are each sub-divided into, on an average, three tabs Is, 
there being in all sixteen tahsils in the State. The Nizamats and Tahsils 
are : — 

Nizamats. Tahsils. 

f r . Patiala, also called the Chaur£si, in the 
I. Karmgarh, also called | Pawadh. 

Bhawam'garh, at which j 2. Bhawanigarh or Dhodhan, partly in the 
place its head-quarters J Pawadh and partly in the Jangal. 
are. j 3. Sunam, mostly in the Jangal. 

1^4. Narwana, comprising the Bangar. 


^ The HakhsM . — This officer's title is translated into English sometimes by Paymaster- 
General, at others by Adjutant-General or Commander-in-Chief, Blochmann, Ain. I, 261, 
has Paymaster and Adjutant General. None of these titles gives an exact idea of his 
functions. He was not a Paymaster, except in the sense that he usually suggested the rank 
to which a man should be appointed or promoted, and per'iaps countersigned the pay bills. 
But the actual disbursement «f pay belonged to other departments. Adjutant General is 
somewhat nearer to correctness. Commander-in Chief he was not He might be sent on a 
campaign in supreme command; and if neither emperor, vicegerent {rDjkil-imutluk), nor 
chief minister (rsaxir) was present, the command fell to him. But the only true Coramander-in- 
Chief was the emperor himself, replaced in his absence by the waif/ or waarV. The word 
Bakhshf means ‘the giver ’ from P. iaiAsA/dan, 'to bestow,’ that is. he was the giver of tha 
gift of employment in camps and armies (Dastur-ul-Insha, 232I. In Persia the same 
official was styled. ‘The Petitioner’ i’driz). This name indicates that it was his 
special business to bring into the presence of the emperor any one seeking for 
employment or promotion, and there to state the facts connected with that man’s case. 
Probably the use of the words Mir ’Arz in two places in the Ain i Akbarf (Blochmann,}, 
257, 239) are instances of the Persian name being applied to the officer afterwards call^ a 
Bakhsht The first Bakhshf (for there were four) seems to have received, almost as of right, 
the title of Amir ul.Uraari (Noble of Nobles); and from the reign of Alamgir onwards, I 
find no instance of this title being granted to more than one man at a time, though in Akb^s 
reign such appears to have been the case (Ain, I, J40, Blockmann's note) (From an article 
in the Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, ;^6, pages 538-40, by W Irvine, on the Army ef the 
Moghals), 
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2. Amargarh, also called 
Basi, at which place its- 
head-quarters are. 3. 


Fatehgarh or Sirhind, in the Pawadh. 

Amargarh, in the Jangal, also known as 
Dhiiri, w'here the present tahsil head- 
quarters are. 

Sahibgarh, also called Pail, where the 
head-quarters are, mainly in the Jangal 
and partly in the Pawadh. 


3. Anahadgarh, also called 
Barnala, at which place 
its head-quarters are. 


4. Pinjaur 



Anahadgarh, 

Govindgarh or Bhatinda, 
Bhikhi, 


1 


in the Jangal. 


Rajpura, ^ 

Banur, ^-in the Paw'ddh. 
Ghanaur, J 

Pinjaur, in the Himalayan area. 


5. Mohindargarh, 
called the 
mzdwat. 


popularly 

Narnaul 


I . 


.2. 


Mohindargarh, also called Kanaud, from 
the name of the old fort and town at 
which its head-quarters are. 

Narnaul. 


Of these five nisdmat^ the first three comprise all the main portion of 
the State, and Pinjaur also includes the detached part of the State which 
lies in the Simla Hills and forms tahsil Pinjaur. The nizamot of Pinjaur 
however is mainly composed of the Pawadh tract, which forms the north- 
eastern part of the main portion of the State The nizSmat of Amargarh 
comprises the rest of the Pawadh (Fatehgarh and part of Sahibgarh tahsils), 
and the northern part of the Jangal tract (the remainder of Sahibgarh and 
the whole of Amargarh tahsils). Karmgarh Nizamat comprises the south 
central part of the main portion of the State, including the tahsil of 
Narwana, which lies in the Bangar tract south of the Ghaggar. Anahadgarh 
wzdmat lies wholly in the Jangal and Mohindargarh in the Bagar. 
Mohindargarh consists of the outlying block of Patiala territory, which 
is really a part of the Rew.at on the borders of Rajputana. 
The head-quarters staff of each nizamat consists of a Nazim, two Niiib- 
Nazims, and a TahsildSr in charge of the head-quarters tahsi'. Nazims 
date from the reign of Maharaja Narindar Singh, when, under the name of 
Munsarim hadbast, they were appointed to introduce cash assess- 
ments. The Nazim is practically a Deputy Commissioner with the 
powers of a Sessions Judge in addition. He hears all the appeals of 
his Niib-Nazims and Tahsildars, whether civil, criminal or revenue. 
Karmgarh and Amargarh nizdmats have each two Naib-Nazims ; 
Anahadgarh has three, —two at Barnala and one at Bhatinda; Mohindargarh 
one, posted at Narnaul ; and Pinjaur two — at Rajpura and Sanaur. The 
Naib-Nazim is the court of original jurisdiction, both civil and criminal, 
the Tahsildar haying criminal jurisdiction in a few petty cases only. 
The Tahsildar is the court of original jurisdiction in revenue cases, and 
"as criminal powers in cases falling under Sections 425 and 441 — 447 of the 
Indian Penal Codje. The Tahsildar of Pinjaur has the powers— civil and 
criminal— of a Naib-Nazim. The Tahsildars have no civil cases and hardly 
sny criminal. Hence they w'Ork with a small establishment, consisting of a 
Sidha-navis, an Ahlmad and two Muawan Sidha-navU. Only the Tahsildir 
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of Pinjaur has a Naib-TahsUdar. The Patwdfis, who are at present working 
under the Settlement Department, are normally under the Tahsildar. There 
are no Kanungos except in the Mohindargarh District. 


Section B. — Civil and Criminal Justice. 


Before the time of His Highness Maharaja Karm Singh, the 
administrative and judicial work of the State was in the hands of the 
thdnaddrs {faujddrs of the Aln-i-.^kbari), the collectors of revenue 
{ugrahd) being under them. There was no treasury and no court. 
In each pargana there was a thinadir, and in Sunam and Patiala 
proper there were kotwdls. Their decisions in civil and criminal cases 
were final. Claims and offences, of whatever nature, were disposed of after 
verbal enquiry. No record of evidence was made and no judgment prepared. 
Final orders were given by word of mouth. The people acquiesced in the 
decisions and seldom appealed to the Diwan or Wazir. There was no re- 
gular law in force ; the customs and usages of the country were followed in 
deciding cases, and had the force of law. The panchdyat system was 
generally in vogue, and boundary disputes specially were referred to 
arbitration. The administering of oaths [nem) to the litigants was 
a great factor in bringing cases to an amicable settlement. The 
offenders were generally fined, but habitual and grave offenders were 
imprisoned without any fixed term of years and were released at the 
pleasure of the presiding officer. In murder cases the offender’s relations 
were ordered to pay the price of blood to the heirs of the deceased by offer- 
ing either a naia (female relative in marriage) or some culturable land or some 
cash, and thus to bring about an amicable settlement of the case ; otherwise 
the perpetrator was hanged, generally on a ktkar tree, in some conspicuous 
place where the corpse was left hanging for many days. Barbarous punish- 
ments, such as maiming and mutilation, were in force to some extent. 
Sometimes the face, hands and feet, of an offender were blackened and he 
was proclaimed by beat of drum, mounted on a donkey through the streets 
of the city.* 

Maharaja Karm Singh began the work of reform by appointing an 
Addlati (Judicial Minister), but no line of demarcation was drawn between 
his powers and those of the thdnaddrs. Orders in criminal cases were 
still given verbally, but in civil cases files were made and judgments 
written. Cases of proprietorship in land were decided by the 
Addlati, though they were transferred subsequently to the Viwdn. 
During the time of Maharaja Narindar Singh five nizdmats were 
marked off and Nazims appointed to each. One tahsil comprised two 
thdnas, and sixteen Tahsfldars were appointed, who, in addition to their 
revenue w'ork, dealt with criminal and civil cases. His Highness introduced 
a Manual of Criminal Law, “ The Law of Sambat 1916,” for the guidance of 
criminal courts. In most respects it was similar to the Indian Penal Code. 
In the reign of Maharaja Mohindar Singh, Tahsildars were deprived of 
their judicial and criminal powers and tw'o Naib-Nazims were appointed in each 
nizdmat to decide civil and criminal cases and superintend the police. 
A Code of Civil Procedure, compiled from the British Indian Act VII of 
1859 and Act XXIII of 1861 with suitable modifications, was introduced, 
which is still in force.* 


‘For a detailed account vide ' History of by Kh»lll» Sayjdd Molummad Haita, 

Fcim« Miniiter, Patl&la State, 
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The courts of original jurisdiction as they stand at the present day have 
already been described, k. Tahsfldir can give three months’ imprisonment 
and Rs. 25 fine, and a Naib-N.izim thr^e years’ imprisonment and Rs. 1,000 
fine. Appeals from the courts of Tahsildars and Naib-Nazims all go to the 
Nazim. The Nazim is a Sessions Judge with power to j>ass sentences 
of 14 years’ imprisonment and Rs. 1,000 fine. From the Nazim’s decisions 
appeals lie to the Addlati in civil and criminal and to the Diwdn in revenue 
cases, with further appeals to the Chief Court and the IJlds-i-khds (the 
Court of the Maharaja). At the capital there is a Magistrate and a Civil Judge 
with Naib-Nazim’s powers. Appeals from these courts go to the Mudwan 
Addlat,tht Court of the Additional Sessions Judge, who assists the Adalatand 
has the powers of a Nazim. The Chief Court may pass any sentence au- 
thorised by law. Capital punishment and imprisonment for life however 
need the confirmation of the Ijlds-i-khds. In murder cases the opinion of 
the Sadr Aklkars is taken before the sentence is confirmed. Special 
jurisdiction in criminal cases is also exercised by certain officials. The 
Foreign Minister has the powers of a Nazim in cases where one party or both 
are not subjects of Patiala, Jind or Nabha. Appeals lie to the Chief Court. 
Cases under the Telegraph and Railway Acts are decided by an officer 
of the Foreign Department subject to appeal to the Foreign Minister. 
Certain Canal and Forest Officers have magisterial powers in cases falling 
under Canal and Forest Acts, and the Inspector-General of Police exercises 
similar powers in respect of cases which concern the police. During the 
Settlement operations the Settlement O ficers are invested with powers to 
decide revenue eases with an appeal to the Settlement Commissioner. 

Powers of revision [nigrdni) can be exercised by the Addlati and the 
Sessions Courts ; review [nazarsdnt) by the Chief Court and Ijlds-i-khds 
only. 

The Indian Penal Code is enforced without modification. The 
Criminal Procedure Code (.^ct V of 1 898) is enforced with some 
modifications of which the most important are given below. No court is 
invested with summary powers. In Sessions cases no jury or assessors are 
chosen. Special regulations have been made for the" trial of cases of 
contempt of court, which offence is made to include cases falling under the 
following sections of the Indian Penal Code— 175, 178, 179, igo 228 
The Civil Procedure Code differs in many points from that' of British 
India. There is no bar to appeals on the ground of the value of the suit. 
All civil suits, of whatever value, are heard in the first instance bv the* 
Naib-Nazims, and in Patiala City by the Civil Judge. ^ 

Suits, civil or criminal, to which the jagirddrs of Khamdnon are a 
party, are heard by the Naib-Nazim, and revenue suits by the Tahsildar but 
the appeals lie to the Foreign Minister. Hindu or Muhammadan Law is 
frequently followed in civil and revenue suits. For an account of the 
Revenue Law see page 145. 

A few members of the following tribes are addicted to the crimes 
noted against each - 

(i) Sikh Jats,—Dacoity,_ robbery, house-breaking, distilling illicit 
liquors, and trafficking in women. ° 

. . (2) , Hindu Jats of the Bangar, —Cattle stealing and receiving. 

<3) Muhammadan and Hindu Rijputs, -Cattle theft and receiving 
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(4) Sunars, — Receiving and retaining stolen property and making 

and passing counterfeit coin. 

(5) ChuhrSs, — Theft and house-breaking. 

The following are the regular “ criminal tribes ” with the offences to 
which each is specially addicted : — 
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(z’) Sansis, — House breaking, highway robbery, dacoity, theft of 
standing crops and corn from stacks. 

{ii) Baurias, — Robbery, house-breaking, dacoity, theft at railway 
stations and on roads. 


{Hi) Bilochis, — House-breaking. 

{iv) Minis. — Dacoity, robbery and house-breaking 


Cases of murder, adultery and seduction are not very common. Civil 
litigation is increasing Petty cases are fought out to the bitter end, and 
the parties suborn witnesses freely to support their claims On this subject 
the proverbial philosophy of the people is not silent, and some common say- 
ings are given below ; — 

Ganniin da char nin jutidn di For a man who steals sugarcane, shoe-beating is 

enough.’ The way of witnesses is shown in Tobe de mutti di gawdli daddu — ‘ A frog is the 
witness as to making water in a tank ’ ; Ape main rajji pujji ipe mere bachche jivisn— God 
may bless me, my sons may live long ' ; chachi ehor, bhatija kisi—‘ The uncle the thief, the 
nephew the judge ’ ; Rim Rimjapnd parayd mdl abni, — ‘ Those who mutter Ram R.im 
misappropriate the property of others Mtinksddh di ankhidn chor dian — ‘ The face is the 
face of a saint, the eyes are those of a thief Sirat mamnin kartut kifrin—‘ His face is 
that of a man and his deeds those of an infidel’; Man dhidn ginsan vialian bap pat jansti — 

‘ The mother and daughter are the singers and the father and s m are the members of 
the marriage procession’; Ghar ke dhddi, ghar ke dhol — ‘ The drummers and drums are 
our own’; Chordn da mdl latkian de gas — ‘ The thieves clothes are measured by staves.' 

There are also proverbs which illustrate the power of local magnate* 
and the hop 'lessness of contending with them ; — 

Hakim ds agdri ghore di pachhart se bachna chahie—'Be careful of an officer’s 
front and a horse’s hinder part.’ Hdkmi garm di, slidlii bharam di. nikmit naram di, 
baashahat dharam di—‘ Authority and majesty, baniting and confidence, the medical 
profession and leniency of temper, kingdom and justice are compatible.’ Hukm nishdni 
bahisht dl munh mange so le Authority is the sign of paradise, one can get whatever 
he asks ’ Hakim de mare kichar de gire dd gila nahin An injury received from an 
officer and slipping into the mud are not to be complained of.’ Sihon, sappon, hiktmon 
rauraifi so /latjy'ue They are fools who trust a lion, a serpent or an officer.’ Sakte de 
eatti blhin sau—' A man in authority counts his hundred as seven scores.’ Sakta mire aur 
rosaan na de—‘ A powerful man beats one and does not let one weep.’ Jis di lathi us di 
mkais — ‘ Might is right ’ Waqtke hakim se aur chalte j/ani se bachna chdhie—' An officer 
in power and running water are to be shunned.’ Hakmin di hila sidl dd pdla pas pds 
nun nahin jinda — ‘ The rent and revenue payable to officers and the coldness of winter 
cannot be avoided ’ Pathdnan dd jabar riiid dd sabar — ‘ The high-handedness of the 
Afghans is to be borne patiently.’ jpat muhassal Bahma/i shah Pathdn hdkim gasab 
Mhuda — ' A Jat watching the ripe crops of another, a Brahman moneylender, a Pathin 
who is a ruler (all are) the visitation of God, i e., are much to be dreaded.’ {€/. Macona- 
chie. No. 913, when instead of Pathdn is given Rania). Amir di hassa garib dd bkan ddi 
pdiia— ‘ The great man laughs, the poor man’s shoulder is broken.’ yhoton di larii 
jhundon di nuqsin — ‘ The bulls fight and the shrubs suffer.’ 

There is no formal Registration Act in force in the State. Regis- Registratloa. 
tration is, however, effected on two-rupee impressed sheets. Deeds relat- 37 ^ 

jng to monetary transactions and inhabited houses are registered in the 
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Sadr by the Civil Judge and in the mofussil by the Naib-N 42 rms. There arer 
no special Registrars or Sub-Registrars. Where the deeds relate to the sale 
or mortgage of agricultural land, registration is taken by the Tahsildiirs, 
A copy of the registered deed is kept in the office of registration, and the 
original, duly certified, returned to the presenter. 


Section C-— Land Revenue. 


Village communities and 
villag« i„ Ih. State The^'nS 

foT°wh?ch^^th^^^cTc f proportion of the land revenue 

for which the cultivators are responsible, while on the fulfilment nf th^it 

obligation depends the continuance of their possession. The sime process 

4lvi a dThe l substitution "^tf th" 

and the tenure is always accelerated bv settlement 

operations (when these include^ the preparation of a record-of-rights) it 
IS still the case that pathdari villages, perfect or imperfect are in the 
majority in the Patiala State. Zamindari villages, hh^Lis and bi iimd', 

"»'• o' ‘be preaea? aimemen, opert.io'nT',; 

e*.V„. It was a favoarite plan of if e Sikh OovJnmeL^ clfr’ve o»rntw et 

times to '■eplace thriftless cultivators, sometimes to plant a hostile colony 
m the neighbourhood of a powerful feudatory. Hence there 
many zamindari villages in Patiala the Drnnpri.. .sf • 7 

single (a„,iliea. ThereVe no ,Sa „ he st„°"v'n “ 

proprietors are called biswaddrs as distinct from mdihd.l T ^ 
rights are limited by their fields MdHt/,n h ?, J ^ ^ kabza, whose 

vitlage waste and doLt belong to thfb Some" T t 

parohits, or keepers of religious institi.Gnn/ Brahmans, 

some relations in the female line of a form village menials, and 

be provided for, though they ^u.d^not ffiheHt 
Mu^ddrs or d/d mdlikdn in Patiala, except ii a 

and Bhadaur, where the idea of a ‘ 

extended by State officials. Tenants are caLd'«rSde“r 

JTie most important village menials who assist in the cnitivation. 

’'>■'> all agrieultntal imple- 

iSieaThtrlSS'nSer/ 

does coolies' work, 211a., he 
tents, carries bundles, acts as 
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(4) (sweeper), who sweeps the houses and village, collects CHAP. Ill, C. 

the dung, and carries news and officials’ dak from village to Administra- 
village, but will never carry a bundle.* live. 

Land Revenue. 

The other menials and artizans who are found more or less in every 
village are- > V.llage menials. 

(1) yhinwar or kahdr (water-carrier). 

(2) Ndi (barber). 

(3) Nil gar (dyer). 

(4) Kumhdr (potter). 

(5) Teli (oilman). 

(6) Heri (watchman). 

(7) Dhobi (washerman), 

(8) Mirdsi (minstrel). 

(9) Toilet (weighman). 

(10) Muhassal (crop-watcher). 

(it) Pali (cowherd). 

The last three are not properly village menials. The tolld Is generally 
a shop-keeper, engaged at each harvest to weigh the grain. The muhassal 
and pdli are only employed by the well-to-do and are paid for the work they 
do. The four first mentioned may be called agricultural menials. They all 
receive their respective perquisites in the shape of a fixed share of grain at 
both harvests, and the rates vary from tahsll to tahsil. Details have not 
been definitely ascertained as yet. Many of these menials hold and till land 
in their villages and pay only at revenue rates. In the present settlement, 
according to the rules laid down for the enquiry into tenants’ rights, it 
is possible that most of them will be made, on account of their long 
continued possession, either occupancy tenants or, under certain circum- 
stances, mdlikdn kabza. 

No formal inquiry into the rights of the tenants in the State was Tenant-right, 
made before the commencement of the settlement now in progress, 
but prior to the first summary settlement of Sambat 1918-19(1863), the 
agricultural population of the State was mainly composed of cultivating 
communities with whose members were associated persons who, though they 
had not in popular estimation any claims to proprietary rights, yet cul- 
tivated the lands in their occupation on almost the same terms as the re- 
cognised proprietors— who belonged to the village community and had done 
so for long periods. Moreover, in many cases, these occupiers had been the 
first to break up the land in their possession and reclaim the waste [ntultor). 

They had also been accustomed to pay a share of the produce of their 


‘The reason being that his touch would defile it, not that his dignity would suffer. 
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lands direct to the State or else to pay rent at revenue rates. Such tenants 
were not considered liable to ejectment, although prior to Sambat 1915 no 
distinction between occupancy tenants and tenants-at-will was avowedly 
made, and it was not until Sambat 1924 that the word became 

current in the State. In that year an order was issued that no person culti- 
vating with a proprietor should be deemed a viaurusi tenant, and in 1872, 
after the passing of the Punjab Tenancy Act of 1868, it was held by the 
State authorities that cultivators who had held continuous possession for 
30 years should be deemed to be occupancy tenants. But in practice 
this rule was not observed, and sometimes 25 years’ possession was held 
sufficient to confer occupancy rights. It was at one time intended to 
introduce the Act of 1868 into the State, and though this was never formally 
done, the provisions of the y\ct were referred to and followed in deciding 
.tenancy cases. In the records of the summary settlement of Sambat 1932 
both proprietors and tenants were promiscuously entered in one column as 
asdjnis, and as a matter of fact very few tenants cared to a.ssert their claims 
to occupancy rights, believing that they would never be disturbed in their 
possession, while on the other hand the landlords never thought of 
ejecting them as long as they paid their rent, which was usually equal 
to the amount of the revenue, though in hiswaddri villages the rent was 
and is a fixed share of the produce, plus a serina of one or two sers 
per man paid as seigniorage, with certain other cesses and menials’ dues. 
On the com.mencement of the present settlement the landlords in the 
pattiddri and zamUiddri villages (especially in those of the latter which 
are held by ahlkdrs of the State) began to change the fields which had been long 
in the occupation of the tenants to prevent their being declared matinisis o{ 
their old holdings, ousting them in most cases without legal process and 
without regard to the proper time for ejectment. On the other hand, some 
cultivators who had been long out of possession took advantao-e of the 
weakness of the land-owners and forcibly took possession of fields which they 
had seldom or never cultivated. With a view to preventing these acts of 
violence the Punjab Tenancy .Act of 1887 was introduced, with modifications 
necessitated by local conditions, with effect from the ist of Asauj, Sambat 
*958, by the Council of Regency. These modifications were included in 
a Supplement to the Act, which is reprinted here in full. 

Section (i).— (a) Whereas a regular settlement is now being made for the first 
lime in the Patiala Suite, and the rules in force in the British Districts of the Puniab 
will be followed, it is therefore considered advisable to introduce into the Patiala State 
the Punjab Tenancy Act, XVI of 18S7, with certain modifications to be detailed below 
Therefore it is hereby ordered by the Council of Regency that the Act aforesaid shall 
come into force in the Patiala State with effect from ist Asauj, Sambat 1958. 

(i) Provided that any case to which this Act applies which has been decided sub- 
sequent to 1st Baisdkh, Sambat 1946, may, with the previous sanction of the Council of 
Regency or of the Settlement Commissioner, be reviewed, or may form the subject-matt 
of a fresh suit. Sanction to the re-hearing of each case will only be accorded if it ann 
that there are prim! facie grounds for holding that the previous final decision in the c 
has been contrary to the provisions of the Punjab Tenancy Act and opposed to the o 
pies of justice, equity and good conscience. princi- 

Section (2).— (a) Substitute for clause 3, section i — 


“ Act XVI of 1887 shall come into force in the Patiala 
1958, corresponding to 16th August 1901 A.D. ” 


State on ist Asauj, Sambat 


( 4 ) Section 4, clause 1 1.— Rates and cesses also include such rates mrl ...... 

are leviable under the Punjab District Boards Act XX of i88^ anH ivt which 

Canal and Drainage Act, 1873, and as the Northern India Canal anH n India 

already in force in this State, and as sections 20 and 23 of the PnniaK n- Act is 

have reference to the Punjab Tenancy Act XVI of .887 thereforSs 
Act shall be deemed to be in force in this State. of that 
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(c) In claubelSof bection 4 n'nii “ Paliila State Act, i of Sambat CHAP. Illj C. 

“ Act 1 870.” 

Administra- 

Section In section 5 fa) saiitiTK/e “ ist Asauj, Sambat 105S,” /o/* “ com- tive. 

mencement of this Act,” and for “ U\enty years ” read “ twenty-five years Land Revenue 


f^) In clause (c), section 5, of the Act, read “ 1st Bais^kh, Sambat correspond- Supplemeot to 
nu to the ijth April 1875,” /or “ twenty-first day of October 1S68,” and in clause (rf) the Punjab 
substitute “ years ” for “ twenty years”. Tenancy Act» 

No. XVI of 1887. 

Section (4). — Substitute the following/oy section 6 of Act XVI of 1SS7 : — 


“ A tenant recorded in the following papers 

[a) rccord-of-rights of the Bhadaur prepaied in Sambat 1 911, 

(b'\ record-of-rights of the Ndrnaul District prepaied in Sambat 1935, 

(c) measurement papers of the Karmgarh, Amargarh and Pinjaur Dis- 
tricts prepared in Sambat 1932, 

((f) measurement papers of the Anahadgarli District prepared in Sambat 

1935. 

as a tenant having a right of occupancy in land which he has continuously occupied 
from the time of the preparation of the said papers, shall be deemed to have a right of occu- 
pancy in that land unless the contrary has been established by a decree of a competent 
court in a suit instituted before the passing of this Act and Supplement. 

Section (5). — Substitute the following in place of section ii of the Act : — 

“ Notwithstanding anything in the foregoing sections of this chapter, a tpiant, who 
immediately before the commencement of this Act has a right of occupancy in any land 
under any law or rule having the force of law which previous to the passing of this Act 
governed the relation between landlord and tenant in the Patiala State, shall, when the 
Act conies into force, be held to have a right of occupancy in that land under such claims 
under such section of this Act as a competent Revenue Court called upon to adjudicate 
upon the claims of such tenant may hold to be most appropriate. 

The precise status of any such occupancy tenant shall be defined by any Revenue 
Court on the express application of any party or on the institution of any suit in respect of 
possession or enhancement or abatement of rent.” 

Section (6).— (u) “passed under the Patiala Stale l.aw or rule havinff^ the 

force of law before the date of introductio n of .\ct XVT ot 1S87 and its Supplement,” /or 
‘‘ passed under the Punjab Tenancy .Act ot 186S ”. 

( 5 ) Expunge hom cXwsc 1 1, section 53, of the Act, the words “ Secretary of State 
for India in Council,” and substitute “ Ijlas Khas”. 

(c) In sections 75 to 98 and T02 to 108 where the terms “ Local Government,” 
“ Financial Commissioner” and “ Commissioner” are used, the term “ Settlement Commis- 
sioner, Patidla State,” should be substituted during the currency of Settlement operations, 
provided that wherever a reference is made in Act XVI of 1S87 to the Commissioner as 
being subordinate to the Financial Commissioner either in his executive or judicial capacity, 
the Commissioner shall be held not to be so subordinate and to have all the powers, 
executive and judicial, vested in the Financial Commissioner, being in the case of those 
tahsils which are declared to be under settlement in the Patiala State, the powers, execu- 
tive and judicial, which are hereby invested in the Settlement Commissioner, Patiala 
State. 

{d) In section So of Act XVI of 1S87 shall be added the following ; — 

“ IV.— The order of the Settlement Commissioner in any appellate case decided by 
him shall be final, notwithstanding the fact that the order of the Lower Court 
is therein modified or reversed, unless a question of local custom is involved 
in the decision of the Settlement Commissioner, in which case, and in which case 
only, a further appeal shall lie to the Ijlas Khas. 

V.— An appeal shall lie to the Ijlas Khas from any order or decree made by tlie 
Settlement Commissioner in a suit originally instituted in his Court.” 
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(g) In those parts oi the Stale w here the settlement operations have not yet been 
started, or where they have terminated, the word “ Ijlas Khds ” shall be substituted for 
“ Governor-General,” “ Lieutenant-Governor,” and “ Financial Commissioner ”. 

(/j) In those parts of the State which have not yet been brought under settlement 
or which have been settled, the Ijlas Khds may confer on any of their subordinate officers 
the powers exercised by the Financial Commissioner, Commissioner, Collector and Assist- 
ant Collector of the ist or 2nd Grade, and determine the classes of cases which should be 
disposed of by these Courts. 

Section (7).— In section 86 of this Act the following should be inserted after clause 

( 6 ):- 

“ Provided that in event of any legal practitioner being guilty of unprofessional conduct 
or dispilaying gross ignorance of the law or conducting cases in such a manner as to 
prejudice the interests of his clients, the Settlement Commissioner may debar such legal 
practitioner from appearing in his own Court or in any of the Revenue Courts or before 
any of the Revenue Officers subject to his jurisdiction or control.” 

Section (8).— The following should be added to section 86 of this Act 

" IV.— Ail petition-writers should in future note in all applications under section 76, 
clause (i), and in all petitions under section 77, clause (3), the section, clause, sub-section 
and sub-clause of this Act under which relief is sought, otherwise the Court will direct the 
petition-wTiter to re-write the application at his own expense.” 

i-rcfiOKCph-In sections 99 and 100 of this Act rroi “ Ijlas Kh 5 s” for “ Divisional 
judge and “ Chief Court . 


(e) The Settlement Commissioner is empowered to confer, during the currency of 
settlement, under this clause of the Act upon any of his subordinate officers, powers of a 
Collector, or Assistant Collector, ist or 2nd Grade, for hearing cases disposed of by Revenue 
Courts or Revenue Officers, and to declare what tahsils are to be brought under settle- 
ment from time to time. 

(/) The Settlement Commissioner is empowered to determine from time to time the 
classes of cases — being cases to which this Act applies— which should be disposed of by 
the Settlement Courts and by the ordinary Revenue Judicial Courts of the State, respec- 
tively ; and the Settlement Commissioner may, in pursuance of such determination, by 
order direct that either certain classes of cases, or certain particular cases, shall be tried 
by the Revenue Judicial Court of the State — original or appellate — which could ordi- 
narily have jurisdiction instead of by the Settlement Courts. 


5 echc« (io).-.%wmary pouw.-\Vhereasaregular settlement is now being made 
for the first time in the Patidla State, the Settlement Commissioner is empowered to confer 
upon any o his subordinate officers whom he thinks fit the power of instituting enauiries 
into the rights and tenures of tenants^and of summarily passing orders as to the entries 
to be made in the village papers. Such powers will not generally be conferred upon 
offices holding a position less responsible than that of a Settlement Superintendents, 
but in special cases these powers may be given to selected Deputy Superintendents. The 
result of summary enquiries thus instituted will be noted in a registercalledruKH/j- 

AcrX^lTsS^fur Chapter IV. 


Fiscal History; 


The Punjab Land Revenue Act has been introduced into the Stale, 
rather as a guide to procedure than a law to be implicity followed. The 

FfTa >n';ariably followed, but where the wording of 

the AUis such that their provisions cannot be literally applied, discretion 
vests in the Settlement Commissioner to interpret them. When the settle- 
ment IS complete the situation will of necessity be more dearly defined! 

The main portion of the modern State of PatiSlp j 

to the old Mugiial of Sirhind, excluding codeT ThSwl^ 

and a few other parganas now in the Diftricts of Karn^l! AmbIS 


’ey. the Sail Punjab of Llila Tula! RSm. 
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and Ludhiana, as the following list taken from the Ain-i-Akbari 
shows 



1 Area, Bighas. 

Revenue, Dims. 

j Tribe. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Suburbs of Sirhind [l^parganas] 

1 

! 

Rs. 


I. Suburbs of Sirhind 

1 820,450 

1,00,22,270 

I 

2. Rupar in Amb 41 a District 


1 

3. P 4 it ... ... 

525.932 

73,62,267 Rangar and Jat. 

4. Banur ... 

1 407,367 

10,87,270 

j Do. and Afghin. 

Chhit ... ••• 


6. Dhotah ... ... 

1 



7. Doralah in Kalsla ... 

65,060 

1 ,88,440 

Rangar. 

8. Deoranah in Amb 4 ia District ... 1 



9. KhurSm, now GhurSm ... I 

' 158,750 

, 75,09,094 

Afghan, Rijput 



and W 4 n Tat. 

10. Masenk 4 n. now Masingin ... ' 

'204.377 

1 70,53.259 

Jat. 

11. Village of R 4 e Samu _ 


\t Slf ] British territory ... 

••• 

1 


Saminik, etc. (g pargauas). 




I, Sam 4 n 4 h ... ... I 

904,261 

7,696 

Jat and Wah, 

1 


(? Ghorewiha), 

2. Sundm ... _ 

987,562 

42,02,064 


3. Mansurpur, now Mansiirput in I 

• 15.240 

80.35,026 


Bhaw 4 nfgarh, tahsfl DhodhSn. j 



4. Malnera (?), probably MSIer Kotia 

5. Haparf (?) in Karn 41 


... 


6. Pundr!, in Karnit District, 




tahsil Kaithal, 




7, Fatehpur ... 

8. Bhatinda ... ... 


1 

• •• 


9. M 4 chhfpur 


1 

f 


NizSmat Mohindargarh comprises a portion of the old Mughal Sarkdr 
Area in Revenue of Ndrnaul, and Kanaud, its head-quarters, 

Hghas. in dams. appears to be the Kanodah of the Ain' 

Ndrnaul ... 214318 52,13,218 which was held by Rajputs and Muham- 

Kanodah... 10,710 40,56,128 madan Jats. The assessments of R 4 ja 

Todar Mai are described elsewhere, and there is nothing to suggest that he 
treated Sirhind or Narnaul in a different way from the other Sarkirs. 
VVe must pass straight from Akbar to the times of A 14 Singh and his succes- 
sors. The State used to collect its revenue by khdm tahsU (collection in 
kind) up to Sambat 1918. This arrangement was only occasionally replaced 
by cash assessments made for a period of one or two years, but these rare 
and irregular assessments or contracts were not based on any fixed rule or 
established principle, for whenever there was a good crop and the Diwan ex- 
pected to realize more by collection in kind than by adhering to a fixed cash 
assessment, he at once cancelled the agreement without the slightest scruple 
and did not wait for its term to expire. As a consequence of this short-sighted 
policy, the saminddr never put his heart into his work and waste lands were 
not brought under cultivation. Instead of improving the existing revenue 
administration and adopting a more sympathetic, honest and fixed policy, 
the State officials tried to increase the State revenue, but it could not be 
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increased in spite of their ill-judged efforts of which the only possible 
result was a slow but steadv loss to the community as land u ent out of culti- 
vation Bad faith was evinced onlv in dealing ANith old villages. The 
conditions made in the sanads granted at the time of their foundation to new 
villages were strictly adhered to. and the promises made as to comparatively 
lierht demands were" not broken for a certain period. The cash assessments 
tcTo, even if honestlv maintained, could not be regarded as a boon to the 
people. The notorious assessments of Diwan Sedha Singh, who assess- 
ed all land of whatever description at an all-round rate of 8 annas per 
kachchd bigha, such a ceritable ordeal that, even to this day. the 
descendants of the owners of that time regard the fact of having successfully 
passed through it as a proof of their right, and produce it as an evidence 
in law suits. 

The share of the produce taken by the State differed in different 
; it was mostly one-third, but one-fourth and two-liftlis was aKo 
taken, and there was a farge number of extra dues called ahicdh. \ cash 
rate per bigha, called sabti, was charged on crops that could not be easily 
divided. The State’s share of grain was realized cither by actually dividing 
the produce {batii or bhdvali) or by appraisement, kankut. kan or kacJih. 
Batdi was, with rare exceptions, usually resorted to in the rabi and appraise- 
ment as a rule in the kharif. The officials who made the batdi were called 
bald.'wds and those who made the appraisements were known as kdchhus. 

At each harvest the Tahsildar divided the parganas into a number of 
suitable circles, and two kdchhus or measurers and two batdwds were appointed 
for each circle, two vmharrirs caWed likhdris htmg, also sent with them. 
One of the kdchhds who was considered somewhat superior to the other 
used to get a fee of Rs. 60, the other receiving Rs. 50, for the season, 
but the batdwdis allowance dwindled down to Rs. 30. One out of each pair 
of kdchhus, batdwds and likhdris was the Tahsildar’s nominee and the 
other, called “ Sarkari, ” was appointed by the Diwan. Both were 
servants of the State, but they were appointed in these different ways, the 
idea being that their mutual jealousy, rivalry and dependence on two differ- 
ent superiors would be a check on dishonesty. 

When the crop was ready for the sickle one or two muhassals or 
watchmen were appointed in each village to watch the crop and the grain 
before division. The zamhiddr himself was not allowed to touch his 
crop or take a single handful of grain for his cattle. The muhassal used 
to get annas a day, of which an anna was paid by the c’illage and half 
an anna by the State. This establishment was temporary. It was employ- 
ed at each harvest and dismissed as soon as the work was done. In the 
reign of Maharaja Narindar Singh the Diwan used to assemble all the kdchhus 
in front of the Maharaja’s palace before they started on their expedition, 
and after having saluted the Maharaja they started to their respective 
villages, each a type of tyranny and dishonesty personified. They w^ould 
occupy the best house, take the best clothes for their beds, and utensils for 
their use, send for all the kamins to serve them, and get the best food and 
supplies for themselves and their horses. Early in the morning they started 
on their work in the fields. They only^ rode round each field measuring 
it by the horse’s paces, while the likhdri sat waiting at some convenient 
place. They returned to the likhdri after having inspected ten or twenty 
fields and dictated the khasra or appraised amount of the State’s portion 
of the outturn. After having finished one village and before startin'^ for 
another they sat down in an open space outside the village and read out the 
khasra entries to the zamUiddrs. A great deal of clamourous haggling 
ensued till at last, after deducting ten or fifteen per cent., a bargain was 
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struck, largely with the aid of bribes. This was known as nd-wen pakdnd} CHAP. Ill, C. 
that is, making the entries pakku. So far everything depended on the T~r . 
kdchlnis will and pleasure, but after the entries had been thus made pakkd "dministra- 
none could change them and khasra kdtnd was considered a serious crime. 

In a similar way the batdwds got the produce weighed by the village banid Land Revenuh. 
called the dharwdi, deducted 15 per cent, as kamtn's dues, divided the Fiscal History, 
rest at the pargana rate of batdi, and recorded in the same way (ndwen 
pakdnd) the amount due from each man against his name in the khasra. 

The Dfwfin’s men sent their findings to the Diwan and the Tahsildar's men 
to the Tahsildar, and the papers -were checked by comparing them. 

Owing to negligence or dishonesty on the part of the batiscas the delay 
in effecting the batdi often caused great damage to the grain, as it deteriorat- 
ed from exposure to rain and moisture and sometimes the batdi was made 
after the proper time for sale had passed. In the rabi harvest, if the pro- 
duce was small or the grain had deteriorated in any way, then the State’s 
portion too was forced back on the zam'utddrs and its price realised from 
them at a rate, [bhdir phdnid) fixed by the Diwan at each harvest with 
reference to the current rate, or the amount of grain collected was stored' 
to be sold at a time of high prices. When the grain was brought out of the 
granaries for sale and was found to be less than its known amount as shown 
in the papers prepared at the time of collection, the zavunddrs were forced 
to pay for one-half of the deficiency, as the deficiency was attributed as 
much to the dishonesty of the zam'mddrs as to that of the revenue officials. 

This was the system of khdm collection that prevailed up to Sambat A- !*• 

1918. 

Revenue farming, as has been mentioned elsewhere, existed only to 
a very moderate extent. The Diwan himself often used to contract for a 
good many parganas. This system pressed heavily upon the people, and 
on account of the general mismanagement and corruption of the mercenary 
revenue staff, the State, on the whole, incurred great losses and the zamin- 
ddrs were ruined, both by the various troubles and harassment tlrey had to 
suffer and the bribes they had to pay as well as by the heavy fines and 
punishments inflicted upon them by the Malba-khdna if they tried to 
escape from the oppression by propitiating the greedy and rapacious revenue 
officials with bribes. This Malba-khdna was a kind of office of control 
started in the time of Maharaja Karm Singh to enquire into and punish 
the wrong-doing of the revenue establishment and zam'mddrs who 
tried to profit by bribing them at the time of collection. As the 
bribes were generally paid out of the Malba or included in the Malba 
expenses under fictitious items of expenditure, and as this necessitated 
the examination of the Malba accounts by the office, it came to be 
known as the Malba-khdna. The account books of the village banids 
were taken from them and kept in the office for months and sometimes 
for years, and were often destroyed or lost ; the harm thus resulting may 
well be imagined. 

Mahdraja Narindar Singh, seeing these defects in the revenue system, 
made up his mind to abolish it altogether and to fix a cash assessment. Se- 
veral high officials of conservative ideas, and specially the Dfwan, vehemently 
opposed this innovation, and on account of their opposition there was but 
little hope of success. For this reason the MahSraja abolished the office 
of the Dfwan for a short time, and an officer with limited powers called 
Z?fM7a« was appointed in his place. The Maharaja then divided 

' Lit. * to make the names pahhd 

- £h4n = ' declaration of rates ’. 
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the State into four divisions, an officer called Munsarim^i-hadbast being 
appointed for each division. The name of this officer was after some time 
changed to Mohtimam Bandobast and afterwards into Nazim. These 
four officers carried out a boundary survey or hadbast measurement, and 
made a summary settlement for one year based on an estimate of the ex- 
isting capabilities of a village and the average khdrn collection of the last 
22 years. The average of 22 years was about 23 lakhs and the new assess- 
ment (Sambat 1918-19) amounted to Rs. 30,87,000. After the lapse of this 
term another settlement on the same basis was made for three years by which 
the revenue was reduced to Rs. 29,39,000. It was cheerfully accepted by 
the people to whom an assurance was given in a general proclamation that 
the demand would not be altered during the term of settlement. This last 
settlement remained in force only from Sambat 1919 to 1922. Afterwards 
summary settlements were made every ten years. 

The Mohindargarh District has a fiscal history of its own. Cash 
assessments were introduced in the time of the Naw&bs, long before the 
tract became a part of Patiila. One-fourth of the gross produce was regarded 
as the Government share, and appraisements were made much as the 
Sikhs made them in the Punjab. On annexation the British Government 
made a very light assessment, probably for political reasons. In 1842 the 
British Government made a regular settlement. Patiala on the other hand 
imposed the highest assessment, the tract has ever paid, the year after 
Mohindargarh was transferred to the State. Reductions became necessary, 
and when in Sambat 1937 the assessment was again raised to nearly its 
original pitch, many proprietors threw up their holdings. 

A regular settlement of the whole State was commenced in(i9oi A. D. 
by Major Popham Young, C.I E. The present assessment is Rs. 41,48,155, 
but including cesses and all the miscellaneous dues, the total demand 
amounts to Rs. 44,80,359, of which Rs. 4,71,136 is assigned revenue, leaving 
a balance of Rs. 40,09,223. Of this sum if we further allow all the draw- 
backs on account of indm, pancJmU cesses and other miscellaneous grants, 
such as ndnkdr, adhkdr, etc., which amount to Rs. 5,57,614, the balance 
of Rs. 34,51,609 is the sum received into the State Treasury. 

The cesses now levied in the State are as follows : — 


(I) 

Road cess 

■ t* 

At Re. I per cent. 

(2) 

School cess ... 

• •• 

” " 1 j, 

( 3 ) 

Hospital cess 

... 

’> !, 1 ,, 

( 4 ) 

Postal cess 

• • • 

” !) 1 ,, 

( 5 ) 

Patwfir cess — 




{a) in District Narnaul ... „ „ 3.3.0, and 

(i) elsewhere „ „ 2.8.0 ^ent. 


on the tndl (pure revenue). The mdl is ^ths of the total revenue and is 
regarded as pure revenue, the other ith being considered ever since the 
introduction of the cash assessment in the State as representing the various 
miscellaneous cesses of old times, when the batdi system wL in vonue 
such as nuMars, crop watchmen’s dues, expenses of collecting the 
Government share of the produce, etc. Of these cesses, the Road 
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and School ces'ies were imposed in Sambat 1928. The Dispensary cess CHAP. Ill, C. 
was introduced later before the last settlement (Sambat 1930). The 
Postal cess is the youngest, and dates only from Sambat 1949. The tiy©, 

Patwar cess was imposed in Sambat 1918. the year in which the cash 
assessment was introduced. The total of each of the above cesses now 
levied in the State amount to — 


Land Revenui. 
Cesses, 


(0 

Road 

(2) 

School 

(3) 

Hospital 

(4; 

Post 

(5) 

Patwar 





Total 


Rs. 

34.789 

34.785 

34.785 

34.783 

... 88,983 

2,28,125 


1872 A. D. 
1874 A. D. 
1803 A D. 
1862 A, D. 


Tn the Mohindargarh nizdmat the following extra cesses are also 
levied : — 

Sar-f~deh . — A cess dating from the Nawab of Thajjar’s time, which is 
levied at the rate of Re. i to Rs. 2 per annum per village as a royalty. 

tt^nq . — An old cess, the origin of which is not cleat^ly ascertainable 
beyond the fact that an //‘/a’y-7V.7t;/y (Miscellaneous Muharrir or Despatcher) 
and a chaprdsi used to draw their pay from this fund before the Patiala 
Regime. 

Begd ’'. — In old times all the villagers were required to snpplv a certain 
number of coolies in turn to the officer in charge of the District. This 
custom was discontinued long ago and was replaced by a cash cess amount- 
ing to between i and z per cent, of the revenue. 

Lamha' ddri . — This cess has been levied at the rate of Rs. 4 per cent, 
on the mdl in tahsil Mohindargarh and at Rs. 3 per cent, in tahsil Narn.aul 
since the ildq/> came into the possession of the Patiala chief. A similar 
cess at 5 per cent, is also levied from the villages of talnqa Bhadaur, 
lying in tahsils Barnala, Pail and Sirhind. In other parts of the State a 
Small sum called panchdi is given to the lambardars out of the State 
revenues. 

Sarrdfi . — A cess at the rate of annas 2 per hundred rupees is levied to 
remunerate the money-testers kept at the treasuries of Mohindargarh and 
Narnaul at an annual expenditure of Rs. 150. 

Maskirdt . — This cess was apparently introduced by the Patiala 
authorities in Sambat 1037 in lieu of leasing the vend of liquors and intoxi- A. D. 
eating drugs. Although such sales are now prohibited, except under a license, 
the cess is still levied at from 8 annas to Rs. 2 per annum per village. 

' Ndnkdr . — A cess under the head ndnkdr is levied in lump 
sums from a few villages in Narnaul in addition to their revenue, and is paid 
to the kanungo, chaudhris and a few lambardArs as a sufed-poshi grant 
after deducting J^^th share, w'hich goes to the State Treasury. 


' Nnte . — In the N.>rw4na tahsfl of the Karmgarh nitdmat a similar item it, 
instead of being levied separately, given to certain leading men of the tahsil out of the Stale 
T leasury. 
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Mandar Hari Dh.—\ cess at the rate of Re. i to Rs. 2 per annum 
is levied in tabs'll Narnaul for the maintenance of the Mandar Hari Das at 
Narnaul. The cess has been realized from ancient times. 

Gaushdla . — A cess at 8 annas per cent, is recovered for the protection 
of cous, but the money is not credited to the treasury. 

Bhet Gtirdivdra . — An annual cess of Re. 1 per estate %vas levied from 
the Narnaul villages in the name of one Gopi Nath, Brahman cf Jhajjar in 
the Nawab’s times, but soon after the land passed into the hands of the 
Patiala authorities it was converted into a Gurdwara cess and the Gurd* 
wfira removed from Jhajjar to Mohindargarh. It now enjuvs a jd^ir of 
Rs. I, coo, and the cess levied is not spent on the maintenance of the temple. 


but credited into the treasury. 

The amounts of the cesses are— 

Rs. 

Sar-i-deh ... ... ... 513 

Itlaq ... ... ... ... 870 

Begi'ir ... ... ... ... 3,619 

Lambardarf ... ... ... 12,219 

Sarrafi ... ... ... ... 455 

Maskirat ... ... ... 506 

Nank^r ... ... ... ... 2,227 

Mandar Hari D^s ... ... ... 278 

Bhet Gurdwara ... ... ... 306 

Total ... 20,993 


Besides the foregoing cesses, 7-5 due to the following offcers a 

the rates mentioned against each are levied per estate per harvest through- 
out the State ; — 


(r) Diwan 

(2) Nazim 

(3) Tahsild. 1 r 

(4) Thanad 4 r 


... At Rs. 2 

... „ Re. I in nisdmet 

Mohind a r - 
garh only. 

>j II I 

••• II II I 


This means a cess of Rs. 10 in Mohindargarh and Rs. 8 elsewhere 
per annum due from each estate, irrespective of their jamas. The total 
sum realised on this account in the State amounts to Rs. 15,406, and is 
received in the treasury. When a Tahsild^r frst joins his appointment, 

, he gets half the amount of nnzars thus received and the other half goes to 
the State Treasury. * 
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There are certain other miscellaneous taxes levied in the State as 
detailed, below : — 

(i) On camels at Re. 1-4-0 per camel per annum. 

{2) On carts at Rs 2-8-0 per carfe-per annum. 

(3) On, brick kilns at Rs. 2 per kiln per annum. 

(4) On goats and sheep at Rs. 2-S-0 per 100 per annum. 

The total income from these taxes in the State comes to Rs. 69,056 per 
annum. 

Lastly comes zaknt or octroi duty. The contracts are sold annu- 
ally, and the tax is often imposed even in small villages with 5 or 10 shops, 
irrespective of the population, at the instance of some enterprising specula- 
tor, or at the good will of the Tahsildar. The total income derived from 
such villages and towns, the population of which is less than 5,000 souls, 
amounts to Rs. 55,186. In the NarwAna and Bhatinda tahsils, of which the 
revised assessments have now been announced, all these cesses, except 
the local r.ite, have been abolished The Council of Regency have 
lately introduced sweeping reforms into the octroi system in the State. 
At the station mandis of Rnjpura, Dhuri, Sunim, Lehra G.'igi, Chajli, 
octroi duties have been abolished. No octroi is levied in towns whose 
population is less than s.ooo, except where octroi contracts are running, in 
which places contracts will not be renewed, (jr.iin and oilseeds pay no 
duty at Patiala, Bhatind.a and Barnala, and grain goes free into Narnaul. 
The immediate result is naturally, a large loss of revenue, but the Council 
hope to be compensated by the increasing trade and prosperity of the 
markets in the State. 

There are two well-known /d^'V families in the State, viz., the Bhadaur 
chiefship in tahsll Barnala and the Khamanon jdgirs in tahsil Sirhind. 
A detailed account of the former is given at pages 277 to 299 and one 
of the latter at pages 228 to 231 of Griffin’s Punjab Rajas (Edition of 
1870). It would be out of place to give here a political history of these 
two families^ the former was the subject of a long dispute. Bhadaur is 
one of the Phulkian families- Only as much of its. history is given here 
as relates to the question of revenue. The jdgir of Bhadaur forme. ly 
consisted of 53, but now consists of 49, villages detailed in the 
accompanying table, and amounts to Rs. 92,750, of which Rs. 2,000 
are paid from the Ludhiana Treasury on account of the villages of 
Saidoke and Bhughta, w'hich form part of the jdgir, w'hile Rs. 90,750 
are paid from the Patiala State Treasury. The jdgir is divided into, 
three pattis—- 

(1) Patti Dip Singh-— 

Sardar Bhagwant Singh and Sardar Gurdial Singh, sons of 
Sardir Balwant Singh, in equal shares, — Rs. 35,543. The 
jdgir of Sardar Gurdial Singh, minor son of Sardar Balwant 
Singh, who died in February 1903, is under the control of, 
a Court of Wards. 

(2) Patti Bfr Singh— 

SardSr Partap Singh and AutSr Singh in equal shares, — 

Rs.ai,597.. 


CHAP. Ill, C,^ 
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(3) SardSrs Kartar Singh and Kirpil Singh, sons of Sardar Sham* 
sher Singh, in equal shares, — Rs. 12,978. By the death of 
Sardir Shamsher Singh in 1897 A.D. the jdgir passed under 
the control of a Court of Wards. 

(4) Patti Mohar Singh — 

On the death of Sardar Narain Singh in 1872 A.D., and those 
of Sardirs Achal Singh and Attar Singh in April and Octo- 
ber of 1879, the jdgir has lapsed to the State. Their 
widows receive maintenance grants, which generally 
amount to one fourth of the jdgir. The amounts of these 
pensions are shown below : — 

(1) Widow of Sardar Narain Singh, — Rs 6,n2 
(husband’s jdgir now lapsed) ; Rs. 1,528 (main- 
tenance grant). 

(2) Widows of Sardar Achal Singh, — Rs. 9,772 (hus- 
band’s now lapsed) ; Rs. 3,172 (maintenance 

grant). 

(3) Widow of Sardar Attar Singh, — Rs. 4,811 (hus- 
band’s jdgir now lapsed) ; Rs 3,999 (main- 
tenance grant). 

In the cases of Nos. (2) and (3) the maintenance grants are more than 
.Jth of the jdgir, for on Sardar Narain Singh’s death his remaining /a/fr after 
deduction of his widow’s maintenance grant of Rs 1,528 passed to Sardar 
Achal Singh and Sardar Attar Singh to the amount of Rs 2,917 and 
Rs. 1,667 respectively. Similarly on the death of Sardir Achal Singh his 
remaining ;d^eV of Rs 9,517 descended to Sardar Attar Singh. Conse- 
quently the maintenance grant of the widows of Sardar Achal Singh was 
calculated on Rs. 9,772 (his own ;dj;fr) + Rs. 2,917 from that of Sardar 
Narain Singh, and in the case of Sardar Attar Singh’s widow the mainte- 
nance was granted on Rs. 4,811 (his own jdgir) + Rs. 1,667 from that of 
Sardar Narain Singh + Rs 9,517 from that of Sardar Achal Singh. 
The villages of the Bhadaur jdgir were settled in 1850 before the territory 
was made over to Patiala A supplementary genealogical tree of the 
Bhadaur and a statement of the villages of the jdgir and the 
assigned ’■ jama ” of each are given on the following pages. 
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Supplement to the Genealogical tree of the Bhadaur Jugirddrs given in Griffin's Punjab Rajas. 
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The Khamanon ildqa in tahsil Sirhind comprises 8o villages, of which 
3 only are held wholly in jdgir, 77 being held in part. The ildqa was bes- 
towed upon the Maharaja of Patiala in recognition of his conspicuous and 
loyal services in the Mutiny on payment of Rs. 1,76,360 nazrdna in i860. It 
was then considered worth Rs. 80,000 a year. Its present revenue is Rs. 92,616. 
The jdgir dates from the capture of Sirhind in 1762 A.D. The jdgtrddrs 
are Kang Jats and are divided into three main branches, the families of 
Sardar Sarda Singh, Sardar Ram Singh and Sardar Koyar Singh. Each 
branch has its own villages, in which it realises the revenues, appoints the 
lambarddrs, and sanctions the breaking up of the waste. Besides the 
revenue the jdgirddrs receive various dues in cash and kind. They have 
lost the right to distil spirits and grow poppy, but they are still entitled to 
carry their appeals in any law suit to the Foreign Minister. Lapsed estates 
revert to the Maharaja, whose income from these jdgirs in Sambat 1959 
amounted to Rs. 5,668 as shown below : — 

Rs. 

Lapsed jdgirs ... ... ... 1,650 

Commutation payment ... ... 4,018 

Total ... 5,668 

Widows are entitled to maintenance only. Succession to collaterals is 
only permissible where the jdgir is worth annually Rs. 200 or less. 

There is a third group of 28 villages, held in petty jdgirs by Sikh 
Sardars in tahsil Pail, assessed at Rs. 18,148, This also dates from 
the sack of Sirhind. Three villages — Mallpur, Arak and Rara— are held 
wholly m jdgir by the representatives of their founders, and the revenue of 
the rest is divided in varying proportions between the State and the 
assignees. The total jama is collected by the State and the assignees are 
given their share by the State. The rule of succession is that of 1809, 
i.e., the State is entitled to the reversion of the revenue in all cases on 
absolute failure of heirs, and in most cases on failure of heirs tracing their 
descent to a common ancestor alive in 1809 A.D. Widows have a life 
interest in their husbands’ jdgirs unless they prove extravagant, when they 
become entitled to maintenance only. The assignees are divided into seven 
groups, whose income is given in the following table. 
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All the holding on the same basis of conquest tenure pay in 
lieu of services commutation fees amounting in all to Rs. 16,333 at the rate of 
Rs. 2-8-0 percent, on the mdl (the nett land revenue). 

Regarding mudfis (minor assignments) the Settlement Officer writes as 
follows The villages held revenue free, in whole or in part, are 112 in 
number. They are given mostly for the maintenance of gurdwdras, temples, 
mosques and other religious institutions and for various charitable purposes, 
and to aklkdrs for good and meritorious services. The revenue of the 
villages thus held in whole or in part is Rs. 1,41,375, while the amount 
of small revenue-free plots, the area of which is as yet unknown, is about 
Rs. 83,220.” 

A cess called haq-ul-tahsil is levied from all the mudfiddrs of whole 
or parts of villages at the rate of 7 per cent, on the total jama in the 
Barnala nizdmat, and on the mdl only in the nizdmats of Amargarh, 
Karmgarh and Pinjaur, with the exception of tahsiT Pinjaur, where the 
rate is 5 per cent. It is realised in all cases whether the revenue is col- 
lected through the tahsil or not. It is said to be a contribution towards 
the expenses of the general administration of the State and is now termed 
abwdb-i-mudfi, a less misleading designation. The other customary cesses 
(roads, etc.) are levied in the assigned villages from the land-owners. 

With regard to adhkdrt the Settlement Officer writes : — “ There is one 
other kind of mudj or favourably assessed lands in the State called adhkdrt, 
which means half. It is an allowance to Brahmans, Sayyids and faqir 
agriculturists who till their own lands and pay only half the total State 
demand as compared with others. The area of such grants is not known 
as yet, but the amount remitted is Rs. 35,194 in the 13 tahsils.” ' 

A statement is appended showing by tahsils the total revenue, the 
numbers of jdgir and mudfi villages, the revenue of each and the amounts 
received from the assignees, together with the adhkdrt items. 
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Jdgir and 
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Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 
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Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

2,222 
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9,908 

4,175 1 14,083 

478 
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5,225 
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5.274 
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4,049 
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6,492 

13,981 
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556 

3,201 

3.300 

21.564 

23,864 

9,422 

33,286 

1,737 

... 

1,737 

5,503 
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20,589 

20,589 
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1,293 
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27,516 
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16,859 

35,007 

8,750 

43.757 

2,085 

76 

2,161 

1,502 

92,616 

28,399 

1,21,015 

7,347 

1,28,362 

2.920 

4,458 

7,378 

1,523 

1,10,764 

56,333 

1,67,097 

26,022 

1,93.119 

5,696 

4,534 

, 

10,230 

7,740 

4,978 

7,112 

12,090 

14,400 

26,490 

49 ' 

43 

534 

1,927 


3,458 

3.458 

154 

3.612 
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... 

100 

3,339 

940 

872 

1,812 

78 

1,890 

... 

... 
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2,008 

5,918 

11,442 

17,360 

14,632 

31,992 

S91 

43 

634 

7,274 

2,12,969 

1,44,673 

2,52,642 

83,220 

4,39,862 

11,900 

16,333 

28,233 
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No pachotra rwawt^have as yet been granted to the leading agriculturists 
Rs. 5,097 are however granted as nankar in certain villages in the tahsils 
of Bhikhi, Narwana and Narnaul to the headmen. A further sum of 
Rs. 1,94,572 is paid to the headmen or the biswaddrs under the name of 
“ indm panchdi ” or “ inam nauggidri.” The origin of this is said to be 
that at the time when cash assessments were introduced an extra payment 
of 1 1 per cent, on the revenue was realised from the villages and 9 per 
cent, was given back to the biswaddrs as a recognition of their status. 
The right descends from father to son and the person receiving this indm 
is acknowledged as biswaddr. However small the amount may be it is 
greatly prized. This percentage now varies from Rs. 10 to Rs. 9, Rs. 8 and 
less. It has not yet however been decided how this main will be dealt with 
in the present settlement. 

There is as yet no zailddrt system in the State, but there are a large 
number of lambarddrs. They are responsible for the collection of the 
land revenue and are also bound to assist in suppressing and investigat- 
ing crime and giving information to the police. In point of fact the 
revenue collection till recently was done by the patwdris who accom- 
panied the lambarddr to the tahsil when taking the money, but now the 
lambarddrs are responsible for the revenue. Some lambarddrs are really 
large landowners, while some have sold or mortgaged their properties. 
Now they are generally paid Rs. 5 per cent, on the revenue they col- 
lect ; in some parts only Rs. 3 or Rs. 4 per cent. This is a temporary arrange- 
ment made for the present settlement. The whole question of panchdi 
or pachotra^ and the remuneration of lambarddrs will be dealt with by the 
Settlement Commissioner. 

Petty grants are commonly made to village menials, prohits and fakirs, 
or to local temples, shrines and mosques. 

The malba is a common village fund, realised together with the revenue 
to meet the joint village expenses. 

Section D.— Miscellaneous Revenue. 

Excise. 


The Excise Department {Mahkama Maskirdt wa Abkdri) of the 
State is now under an Excise Superintendent. The department was 
regularly organized in Sambat 1947, but before that year there was no sepa- 
rate department, excise being under the control of the Financial Minister. 
An dbkdri ddrogha was appointed in each nizdmat to inspect the State 
dbkdris therein. There was an abkdri in each tahsil under the im- 
mediate superintendence of the Tahslldar, who was under the ndzim the 
contracts for retail sale being sold by the ndzims with the sanction of ’ the 
Finance Department and the wholesale licenses to distil country liquors 
in the dbkdris being granted by the Tahsildar. The rates of still-head 
duty were — 

Rs. A. P. 


From 75° to 100^ ... ... ...280 

From 50° to 75° ... ... ...200 


Below 50° 


• •• 180 


K'DastdrulAmal Abkdri' the authorities and 

the public was sanctioned m Sambat 1932 by the Maharaja, and there are 
now rules and regulations {Dastur ul Amal Maskirdt wa Abkdri Riydsat 

‘Called Kanam in Mohindargariu ~ ’ 
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Patiala). The Department owes the present completeness of its organi- 
zation to the frequent efforts of the Hon’ble the Khalifa Sayyid Muhammad 
Hussain. There is only one distillery at Patiala, where country liquor is 
made by machinery, but there is also a bhatti at Narnaul. The rates of 
still-head duty are — 

Rs. 2-8-0 for 100° (proof liquor). 

Rs. 2-0-0 for 75° (25° below proof liquor). 

A wholesale license for a shop is issued on payment of Rs. 24, while 
retail contracts are sold by auction. European liquor is only sold by those 
who hold licenses. Licenses are granted with regard to the quantity of 
the liquor sold. A licensee who sells 2,000 bottles per annum pays 
Rs. 100 for the license and one who sells more than 2,000 bottles pays 
Rs. 200. 

Wholesale licenses for drugs are issued on payment of Rs. 10. 
Licenses are given by the Foreign Office to contractors, entitling them to 
buy 74 packets of Malwa opium at reduced duty. On presentation of these 
licenses they obtain a pass from the Excise Officer at Amb 41 a' to buy opium 
from Ujjain. One rupee per sey is paid into the State Treasury by the 
contractor and four rupees are levied from him at Ajmer. The duty thus 
collected is remitted to the State. The contractors also buy opium, charas, 
bhangs etc., from the adjoining British Districts^ on State licenses, but no 
import duty is imposed. Retail contracts for the sale of drugs are sold by 
auction. All the drug contracts are sold jointly except for Patiala City, 
where the contracts for opium, charas and ’bhang are granted separately. 
Licenses for the sale of country liquor are not sold jointly with drug 
or opium licenses. A list of the liquor and drug shops will be found in 
Appendix B. 


Stamps. 

Until Sambat 1913 all deeds were executed on plain paper, but in 
that year MahSraja Narindar Singh introduced the use of stamped paper 
and entrusted the State seal to a special officer. The State Stamp 
Act was introduced in Sambat 1924 by Diwin Lala Kulwant R6i. 
Process-fees {dastakdna) were introduced in Sambat 1929 at the rate of 
Rs. 2 per cent. Up to that time the parties produced their own witnesses. 
A special stamp was used to realise arrears of land revenue. The 
Tahsildar gave a stamped authority to a chaprasi, w’ho then proceeded to 
the defaulter’s house and realised the arrears pins the value of the stamp. 
This special stamp is no longer used. In Sambat 1958, the last year of the 
old stamp system, the income from stamps was nearly Rs. 1,50,000, while 
the expenditure on establishment and contingencies was slightly over 
Rs. 6,000. In Sambat 1959 the Stamp Department was transferred to the 
Accountant-General on deputation, who reorganised the system of issue. 
The new rules provide for a supply of stamps being kept in the charge 
of the Treasury Officer, who issues them to nizamat treasuries on receipt 
of quarterly indents. Stamps may only be sold by licensed stamp vendors, 
of whom there are 25 in the State. The Patiala Stamp Act deals with 
stamps and court-fees. It is practically identical with Act XVI of 1862. 
A new Act is under the consideration of the Council of Regency. 


' Fonjab Excise Pamphlet, Part II, Sectioo 43. 

- The import of opium into British territory from the N^inaol nitdmat is prohibited, »• 
IHd, Section 39 * 
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From the ist of Magh Sambat i960 fiscal stamps on water-marked 
paper have been introduced. The court-fee stamps differ from the general 
stamps. The paper is supplied by the Bengal Paper Mills Company, who 
are contractors to the Government of India, and the stamps are manufac- 
tured in the Fort at Patiala. For postage stamps see page 136. 

Section E.— Local self-government. 


Local self-government is being introduced in Patiala. 

Section F.— Public Works, 


The following account of the Patiala City defence works has b( cii 
furnished by the Executive Engineer, Patiala Division, Sirhind Canal : — 

The chief protection works for safeguarding the city of Patiala 
against damage from high floods are — 

(1) the Patiala nul-i hand with its catch-water channel, con- 

stituting the outer and main line of defence, and 

(2) the new cut band with its catch- water drain, forming a 

retired second line of defence. 


The Patiala ndla band at the upper end begins at a point 
situated about half a mile to the south of the village of Rit Kherf and 
miles due north of the city of Patiala. It starts on high ground (R. L. 
84ro5) bordering the right bank of the Patiala ndla basin, and runs in a 
southward direction roughly parallel to the natural drainage line for a 
length of nearly 6 miles. It intersects the Rijpura and Bhatinda Railway 
in the 6th mile at R. D. 25,660. The new railway bridge over the band 
catch-water channel has a clear waterway of 4 spans of 35^ feet each or 
142 feet in all. There is a second older railway bridge over the mUa 
close by having a clear waterway of 200 feet (5 spans of 40 feet each). 
The latter bridge alone existed at the time of the great flood of September 
1887, when the water rose one foot above the lower flanges of its iron 
girders and three of its piers were scoured for a depth of five or six feet. 
But since then the girders have been raised above the maximum flood 
level. The highest recorded flood levels here were — 


In 

(.below do. 
In 

(. below' do. 


829-19 

828- 69 

829- 61 
828-98 


The present levels of rails, formation surface, and lower flanges of frirders 


of both the railway bridges are — 



Bridge on barni 

! 

Bridge on 


cut. 

ndla. 

Rail level ... ... 




S 34 'iS 

S3419 

Formation level 




833-37 

S32-S0 

Lower flanges of girders 

830-21 

! 

830*28 
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and further on at the Hira Bagh Bridge, where the Paa&lSura 
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road crosses, the cut enters the rnila, utilizing the old bridge built over 
the latter. Tire waterway of the Hira Bagh Bridge (3 spans of i9'5 feet 
each) was far too small to pass on the immense volume of water coming 
down in high floods, and in order to relieve the great strain on the 
bridge, the metalled road has been lowered on the Rajpura side for a 
length of nearly a mile so as to allow an easy passage over the road of 
storm water which would otherwise be headed up for want of waterway. 
In September 1887 (before the road was lowered) the flood water headed 
up 0*98 of a foot at the up-stream face of Hira Bagh Bridge and 
on the down-stream side the bed was scoured to a depth of about 
30 feet. The scour hollow was filled in and the bed and banks on 
the down-stream side of the bridge have been pitched with block 
kankar. From the Hira Bagh Bridge onward the band line bends 
towards the south-east and rejoins the ndla at another old bridge 
over which the Patiala-Sanaur road runs (R. D. 44,684 feet). The 
waterway of this bridge also was quite inadequate to pass high floods 
and the road on the east side (towards Sanaur) has been lowered for 
a length of about half a mile in order to give storm water a free passage 
over it. A little more than a mile below the Sanaur road bridge the 
Patiala ndla band comes to an end (R. D. 50,000 feet) and its catch-water 
channel runs into the cut channel with its bed at the same level as that of 
the latter. Thus the total length of the Patiala ndla band is 10 canal 
miles. Its top widths at different places are as follows : — 


From R, D, 

To R. D. 

Top width. 

o' 

13,000' 

10' 

13,000' 

20,000' 

16' 

20,000' 

50,000' 

30' 


The side slopes are 2 feet to 1 foot throughout. In four places where flood 
streams take a set against the band, the side slope on the east side 
towards the ndla is pitched with block kankar, vis.-— 


From R. D. 

To R. D. 

Length. 

(0 

» 7 ) 7 i 4 ' 

18,423' 

709* 

(2) 

20.510' 

21,510' 

1,000' 

( 3 ) 

22,527' 

23,502' 

975 ' 

( 4 ) 

29,225' 

29305' 

80' 


The height of the top of the band is nowhere less than 3 feet above the 
maximum flood level that is to be expected. The intended level of the 
top of the band is indicated by masonry pillars at every 1,000 feet built with 
their tops at bank level. 

The new cut band commences in high ground (R. L. 828‘88) at 
a point about a quarter of a mile to the south-east of the small village of 
Jhal, and about two miles due north of the city of Patidla. At first it runs 
southward roughly parallel to, and if miles distant from, the Patiala 
ndla band, as far as the railway crossing, which is at R. D. 8,222 feet. 
Here the railway has a culvert of 2 spans of 20 feet each over the band 
catch-water channel. Below this point the band line carves eastward and 
intersects the Patiala-R^jpura road at R. D, 14,400 feet, where a bridge of 2 
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with a fully organised transport. New cantonments with a military 
hospital and transport lines have been built. Troopers get Rs. 24 a month 
and sepoys Rs. 7. The local army consists of one regiment of cavalry 
and two of infantry. The strength of the army is shown below 


Number of all ranks. 


Corps. 
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fand Local Cavalry 

»7 

54 
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3rd Local Infantry _ 

13 

49 

438 
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4th ,, 

«3 

49 
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Horse Artillery ... 

5 

17 
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The services rendered to the British Government by the Patiala Army CHAP, lilt H, 
date from the Gurkha War of 1814. The Patiala Infantry fcarmed part — 
of Colonel Ochterlony’s force, while the cavalry were employed in patrolling Admlnistra- 
the country at the foot of the hills. During the Mutiny no prince in 
India rendered more conspicuous service to the British than the Mahfiraja Army. 
of Patiala. When the news of the outbreak at Meerut reached him, the scrtices. 
Maharaja put himself at the head of all his available troops and marched 
the same night to Nasimbli, a village close to AmbAla, at the same time 
sending his elephants, camels and other transport to Kfilka for the 
European troops coming down from the hills. From Nasfmblf the 
Maharaja marched to Thanesar, where he left a force of 1,300 men 
and 4 guns. Patiala troops helped to restore order in Sirsa, Rohtak 
and Hissar. Other detachments were employed at Saharanpur and 
JagSdhri ; while on the revolt of the loth Cavalry at Ferozepore 
the Patiala troops pursued them and lost several men in the skirmish 
that followed. During 1857 the Patiala contingent consisted of 8 guns. 

2,156 horse, and 2,846 foot, with 156 officers. In 1858 a force of 
2,000 men with two guns was sent to Dholpur, and 300 horse and 
600 foot to Gwalior, where they did good service. In February at 
the request of the Chief Commissioner a force of 200 horse and 
600 foot (tvhich was afterwards doubled) was sent to Jhajjar to aid 
the civil authorities in maintaining order. Two months later the Chief 
Commissioner applied for a regiment equipped for service in Oudh. All 
the regular troops were already on service, but the MahAraja raised 
203 horse and 820 foot. Since the Mutiny the troops of the State have 
been offered to the British Government on four occasions. The offer was 
refused for Manipur and Chitral, but accepted for Kabul and the Samana. A 
horse battery and two regiments of infantry served in the Kabul Campaign. 

They were employed in keeping open the lines of communication between Thai 
and the PaiwAr in the Kurram Valley and proved themselves excellent soldiers, 
maintaining an exemplary discipline during the whole period of absence 
from their homes. Their services were recognised by the bestowal of the 
K, C. S. I. upon Sardfir Dewa Singh and of the C. S. I. upon Bakhshf Ganda 
Singh, Commandant. Further, MahArAja Rajindar Singh was exempted 
from the presentation of 7 ia 2 ars in Darbar in recognition of the services 
rendered on this occasion by the State. In the expedition of 1897 on 
the North-West Frontier, Maharaja Rajindar Singh served in person 
with General Elies in the Mohmand country, while a regiment of 
Imperial Service Troops w'as employed both in the Mohmand and Tirah ex- 
peditions. 


Section H.— Police and Jails. 


police. 

Table 48 ef Part 
B. 


The thana has always been the unit of police administration in the Strength of 
State, but formerly the tkdnaddrs possessed judicial powers also. They police- 
were mostly illiterate men, and each had an amin under him to carry on 47 
clerical work, and to act for him generally in his absence. Outlying posts. Working of 
at a distance from a thana, were under silldddrs, who w'ere selected 
from amongst the constables or chormdrs and chaukiddrs, as they were 
then called. Till the reign of MahArAja Karm Singh these thdna func- 
tionaries were under the direct orders of the addlati in all police and 
judicial matters. Maharaja Narindar Singh divided the State into four 
districts (Narnaul had not yet come into its possession) and placed each 
under an officer called ndib-uaddlat. The thdnaddrs now passed under 
the immediate control of these officers, and as the clerical work in thdnds 
had by this time increased, an assistant clerk or madad-muhatrir Was added 
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to their establishment. In 1861 the office of ndib-i-adulat was abolished 
and that of ndsim created instead. At the same time Tahsildars were 
given magisterial powers authorised to pass sentences of imprisonment up 
to 3 years, and named nuib-ndzims in this, their judicial capacity. The 
ndzims were made Sessions Judges, and their courts were made appellate 
courts for the decisions of appeals from the findings of the ndib-ndzims. 
In 1870 Maharaja Mohindar Singh found that judicial work was interfering 
with the Tahsildars’ legitimate duties connected with revenue and finance, 
and he appointed separate officers as ndib-ndzims to carry on that work. 
The thdna functionaries were then placed under ndib-ndzims, the ndzim 
and the hdkim-i-addlat-i-sadr (commonly called the addlati) still con- 
tinuing to be the chief of them all. This system remained in force till 
1882. 

In 1882 the Council of Regency organised the police department on 
the British model. District Superintendents of Police were appointed at 
salaries ranging from Rs. 80 to Rs. 100 a month. The miinshis and 
sepoys were called sergeants and constables, while inspectors and court 
inspectors were appointed in every district. A Police Code was issued, 
closely modelled on the Code of Criminal Procedure, and British Indian 
Criminal Law became the law of the State. The final step was the appoint- 
ment in Sambat 1942 of an Inspector-General of Police with an adequate 
head-quarters staff. All departmental powers, formerly vested in the magis- 
rates and ndzims, were then transferred to the Inspector-General and Dis- 
trict Superintendents. Many improvements have since been carried out by 
Mr. J, P. Warburton, who was appointed Inspector-General of Police by 
the late Maharaja Rajindar Singh. There are at present 36 thdnas in 
the State as shown below : — 

Kanmgarh nizdmat . — Karmgarh (at Dirba), Naraingarh (or Chuharpur), 
Samfina, Akalgarh (or Munak), Narwana, Bhawanigarh (or Dhodan) and 
Sunam. .Also Patiala Kotwdli. 

Andhadgarh nizdmat. — BarnSla, Bhikhi, Bhatinda, Bhadaur, Sardul- 
garh (or Dodh 41 ) and Boha. 


Amargarh fii'snwfl'C— Amargarh, Sirhind or Fatehgarh, Khamanon, 
Alamgarh (or Kalaur), Chunarthal, Doraha (or Pail) and Sherpur. 

Pinjaur nizdmat.—Vmyinx, R^jpura, Ghanaur, Ramgarh or Ghuram, 
(stationed at Bahru), Mardanpur, Lalru, Banur, Srinagar, Sanaur, Dharampur 
and Kauli. 

Mohindargarh nizdmat.— ^\oV\ndiZ.rgd.x\\ (or Kanaud), Narnaul, N^ngal 
Chaudhri and Satnali. 

There are numerous outposts, those on the Kalka-Simla road being the 
most important. -As dacoits from Alwar and Jaipur used to make incursions 
into Patiala it was found necessary to establish 14 outposts along the 
Patidla frontier, in the Mohindargarh nxzdmat. These outposts have, how- 
ever, been recently abolished. 

Details of the constitution of the police force will be found in Part B. 
Young men of good family are now recruited as Probationary District 
Superintendents, and whenever a vacancy occurs one of them is selected 
for it. A small force of mounted police has been organised. 
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The chaukiddn system has also come under revision. Formerly the 
villages paid their chaukiddrs in grain twice a year. Their pay was varied 
and uncertain, and they consequently neglected their duties. Regulations 
have now been drawn up, modelled on those of the Punjab, providing 
among other things that chaukiddrs shall receive Rs. 4 a month. 

The Criminal Tribes in the State, though few in numbers, are kept 
under striet supervision ; the majority of them are Sansfs and Baurias, 
with some Harnis, Minfis and Bilochis. 

There are two jails in the State — at Patiala and Mohindargarh, and 
six lock-ups — at Narnaul, Anahadgarh, Karmgarh, Pinjaur, Chail and 
Amaro-arh. The jail at Patiala has accommodation for 1,100 prisoners, 
that at Mohindargarh for 50, while each lock-up holds 40. A new central 
jail is under construction at Patiala. Jail industries (which only exist in 
the Patiala jail) include carpets, daris, munj matting, paper, blankets and 
prison clothes. Litho-printing is also done. The convicts are now 
employed in labour in the State gardens, and in the building of the new 
jail. Their gross earnings in Sambat i960 were Rs. 14,243. The 
jail expenditure is high ; the prisoners are confined in two separate 
buildings ; the warders have guns of an obsolete pattern ; and a large 
number of extra warders are employed to guard the convicts at their 
work. Hence the number of warders is double what it ought to be ; 
when the new jail is occupied the establishment will come under reduction. 
The diet of prisoners is better than that given in British Jails, as wheat 
flour is <yiven to the prisoners in Patiala all the year round. In British jails, 
however vegetables and condiments are grown in the jail garden, and in 
Patiala they are bought in the bdzdr. The annual expenditure in the central 
jail and the average cost per prisoner are shown below : — 


Head of charge. 

Total expendi- 
ture. 

Cost per head. 




Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. A. P. 

Establishment ... ••• 

•M 


30,081 

0 

0 

33 3 10 

Dietary charges m 

••• 

••• 

19,028 

0 

c 

0 

Cl 

Hospital charges ... ~. 


— 

2-514 

0 

0 

2X27 

Clothing and bedding ... 


... 

8,948 

0 

0 

9 14 I 

Sanitation charges ... ••• 

••• 

... 

581 

0 

0 

0 10 3 

Miscellaneous services and supplies 


... 

11,116 

0 

0 

IS 4 6 

Travelling allowance ••• 


... 

77 

0 

0 

0 X 4 

Contingencies ... 

... 

••• 

1,601 

0 

0 

I 12 4 

Extraordinary charges 

... 


1,467 

0 

0 

I 9 n 


Total 

... 

75,413 

0 

0 

83 5 2 
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CHAP. 111,1. Section I.— Education and Literacy. 


Adminiatra- 



live. 

1891. 1 

1901. 

Education and 



Literacv. 


1 

Literacy. funder instruction 

38 

7 

Males 


i 4246 

liable to read and u rite ... 

547 

1 

3 

f under instruction ... 

I 

7 

Females.^ 


(■ irS 

liable to read and write 

7 

J 


The figures in the 
margin show the number 
of literates in every 10,000 
of each sex according to 
the censuses of 1901 and 
1891. Taking the religi- 
ons separately the follow- 
ing are the figures per 
10,000 of each sex 


i 

1 

Hindus. 

j 

Muhamma- 

dans. 

1 


Sikhs. 

Others. 

i 

i 

1891. 1 

1 901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 1 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

funder instruc- 

42 

7 

i 

r 39 ! 

7 

r 21 ■ 

1 

r 231 

1 

1 

1 


1 tion. 


1 

1 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Males .1 


556 

1 

^ 807 6 

•! 

I 

S' 277 

■i 

1 ' 4.14.3 

I able to read 

704 

1 i 

( 228 

I 

1 372 i 


4.172 

1 


t. and write. 

j 

L 

J 

K !• 

) 

L 


f under instruc- 

' -6 

h 

r ® 

17 

1 

r ’87 1 


s 

1 

1 tion. 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

Females^ 

1 

^ 8 

< 

y i 2'4 

. 

1 ! S' 9'4 . 

-1 

I 

j- *.323 

1 able to read 

46 

1 

1 8,1 


I I 2‘6 

1 

1 246 

1 

1 ^ and write, 

i 

J 

L 

J 

1 

L 

J 

1 

1 

J 



Caste or tribe. 

1 

Total number 
of caste or | 
tribe. 

1 

Numbe 

TO REA 

WRI 

Males. 

R ABLE 

D AND 

TE. 

Females. 

Number of 
males in 
column 3 
who know 
English. 

I 


3 

4 

5 

Arifn ... ~. 

47022 

302 

6 

6 

Arora ... ... 

2,396 

361 

22 

14 

Brahman .. 

91.46s 

8,083 

46 

86 

Banii ... 

80.767 

17.917 

52 

51 

]at ... 

484.731 

5.398 

99 

84 

Khatrf 

18,138 

4.296 

3> 

66 

Pathdn 

7.9'7 

368 

8 

15 

RSjput 

65,296 

942 

28 

14 

Sayvid ... 

88,665 

937 

38 

12 

Shaikh ... 

23,131 

1,0x6 

39 

33 


The mar- 
ginal tabl e 
shows the 
actual number 
of literates in 
select e d 
castes. 


The census returns of 1901 show that of the total population 38 097 
were literate, but of that number only 860 were females. The agricultural 
population in general does not regard education favourably. At the census 
of 1891, 3,410 persons in the whole State were returned as under instruction 
and in 1901 the educational returns showed 6,058 pupils, to which 
should be added 1,654 scholars in private and village schools, making a 
total of 7,712. ° 
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Before the reign of Mah^rAja Narindar Singh there was no system of CHAP III I 
State-controlled education in Patiala, though private schools are said to — ’ 
have been numerous in the capital, and in these Persian, Arabic, Sanskrit Administra- 
and Gurmukhi were taught. The first State school was opened in Patidia 
itself in ib6o A.D. and in this the three classical languages mentioned Education and 
above were taught. In 1862 the scope of the school was enlarged and Literacy. 
provision was made for teaching English and Afathematics, but Persian Education, 
remained the most popular study. This school was under the control History, 
of Lala Kulwant Rai, the Financial Minister, who was thus the 
pioneer of education in the State. Maharaja Mohindar Singh in 1870, 
the first year of his reign, created a regularly organised Educational 
Department, under a Director assisted by an Inspector. The first 
Director was the well known Mathematician Professor Ram Chandar, 
formerly tutor to the Maharaja. The school at Patiala was liberally 
equipped and made the central *hool. A Managing Committee, con- 
sisting of all the principal officials, was also appointed to promote the 
spread of education. The teachers in the indigenous schools in the 
town of Patiala were taken into the service of the State, Persian re- 
maining the only subject of instruction, and their maktabs became State 
schools, while existing schools were similarly taken over or new schools 
established at the towns of Sanaur, Samana, Pail, Bhatinda, Basi, Sri- 
nagar, Pinjaur, Narnaul, Sunam, Narwana, Banur, Hadiaya, Kanaud, Amar- 
garh, Mansiirpur, Barnala, Talwandi, Munak and Sirhind. The total num- 
ber of scholars was 1,700, of whom 400 were in the Patiala College, and 
Rs 17,370 were expended annually on the maintenance of the schools. 

Soon after this in 1928 Sambat two Deputy Inspectors were appointed and A.D, iSyr, 
in the following year a third was sanctioned for the supervision of A.D. 1873, 
the schools in the capital and in the tahsU of Patiala. The Maharaja 
raised the State grant for education to Rs. 60,000 a year, and this left 
a surplus. It was invested in Government Promissory Notes and the interest 
placed at the disposal of the Educational Department. In 1872 the Patiala 
College was affiliated to the Calcutta University and boys were first prepared 
for its Entrance Examination in 1875. 101874 the Oriental Section was 

affiliated to the Punjab University and Maulvi and Prag classes opened 
under the newly inaugurated University system, and since 1876 it has 
figured in the list of successful institutions of the Punjab, its students having 
competed successfully in the examinations of the Punjab University. The 
success of the school having made it desirable to provide for higher edu- 
cation, a First Arts Class was opened in 1880 and a B. A. Class in 
1886. In 1930 Sambat a Roorkee Class was opened and systematic instruc- A.D. 1873, 
tion given to boys for admission into the Overseer and Sub-Overseer 
Classes. This Class still exists and has proved a success. The want 
of a proper building was, however, a serious drawback to the success 
of the State’s effort in the cause of education. In 1876 a suitable 
site was selected at the desire of the Maharaja, and when Lord North- 
brook visited Patiala he laid the foundation stone of Mohindar College. 

His Excellency also established a gold medal in memory of his visit, 

Maharaja Mohindar Singh not only endeavoured to extend education 
within the State, but evinced much generosity in making several handsome 
donations to various educational institutions in British India, irrespective 
of creed and caste. The chief of these were made to the Punjab University, 
the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh, and the Delhi Zenana 
Teachers’ Home, the Lawrence Military Asylum at Sanawar, the Mayo 
Orphanage at Simla, and the Mohindra Lai Sarkar’s Science Association at 
Calcutta. In addition to the above endowment? His Highness gave a sum of 
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Rs. 23,568, in small subscriptions, to various associations, a portion of which 
was allotted to educational ones, irrespective of any distinctions of creed, 
caste or colour. 


The Educational Department of the State is now administered 
on the system introduced by Dr. Sime in 1889. The Director 
of Public Instruction is also Inspector-General of the State Schools and 
in that capacity he visits each school at least once a year. The direct 
responsibility for the supervision of the schools vests however in the 
Inspectors, who are required to visit each school at least twice a year. 
There are two Inspectors, the senior being in charge of the Patiala 
Circle, w'hich comprises the nizdmats of Amargarh and Pinjaur, 
with the Patiala tahsil of Karmgarh, and the junior having charge 
of the Barnida Circle, which comprises Anahadgarh and Mohindar- 
garh tiizdmats, with the three remaining tahsils of Karmgarh. 


The Patiala Circle has 

Schools in 1902. 


58 schools. 
Circle. 


Middle 


Patiala, 

7 


Primary... 40 

High ' ...Anglo-Ver- 2 
nacuUr 

Girls’ ... 9 


Barndla. 

9 (Anglo-Verna- 
cular 6 and 
Vernacular 3). 

30 

a Anglo-Verna- 
cuUr. 

7 


Total 


58 48 


as detailed in the margin, with 
3,138 pupils, 2,806 boys and 332 
girls. Its expenditure amounted 
in 1902 to Rs. 26,538 and its in- 
come from lees to Rs. 1,610. The 
Barnala Circle has 48 schools, 
with 2,483 pupils, 2.381 boys- and 
1 02 girls. Its expenditure amount- 
ed in 1902 to Rs. 20,712 and its 
income from fees to Rs. 1,150. 


The following 18 schools are located in school buildings : — ' 

rSrmagar, Riijpura, Banur, Sirhind, Nandpur- 
Patiala Circle ... j Kalaur, Ghuruin, Pail, Ghanauri Kalan, 
(. Chan.arthal. 

{ Mohindargarh, Narnaul, Nangal Chaudhrf, 
Bhikhi, Samana, Dirba, Narwana, 
Kalait, Mansdrpur. * 

The following 12 are located in forts and other State build- 
ings;— 

Patiala Circle ... ^^^^.’^^.'^“'■garh, Pinjaur, Ghanaur, 

(. Basi, Doraha, Amargarh, Sherpur. 

Barnala Circle ... Barndla, HadiSya, Karmgarh, Munak. 

The rest are in hired buildings. 

,4 buildings of the Mohindar College have already been describ- 
ed. The staff consists of no less than 41 masters ^ • 1 

of whom 4 bolong to tho College Department. 12 to L So^ 
Vernacular High fjchool, 8 to the Vernacular High School a to ®the 
rersian, 2 to the Arabic, 6 to the Sanskrit and ®2 to the Gurlkhi 


Pi,, Bhatinda 
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Section, with a librarian, a gymnastic instructor and a clerk. Of the 
College staff all are graduates, and of the Anglo- Vernacular High School 
teachers 4 are now experienced graduates. 1 he College is maintained 
entirely by the State, only nominal fees being levied from the students. 
Prizes and scholarships to the value of Rs. 2,2 1 1 are awarded annually. Two 
gold medals are also given by the State, — one, the Northbrook, to the first 
student in the English Department of the College, and the other to the first 
in the Oriental Department. In the latter department poor students are 
supported by stipends. The total number of students is 324, of whom !2o 
are non-Brahmanical Hindus, 60 Brahmans, 70 Muhammadans and 3 Native 
Christians. There are only 41 boarders in the boarding-house, which is 
controlled by a Resident Superintendent, the Principal of the College being 
ultimately responsible for its good management. Free medical attend- 
ance is also given to the boarders, the Civil Surgeon receiving an 

allowance of Rs. 15 per mensem 
for this duty. No fees used 
to be charged, but annas 12a 
month are now to be levied from 
each student to meet the mainte- 
nance charges. The total cost of 
the College is Rs. 23,466 a year 
distributed as shown in the margin. 



Rs. 

I. College proper 

... 9.924 

2. Oriental Section- 

Rs 

la) Ar«bic ... 

840 X 

( 4 ) Sanskrit ... 


(c) Persian 

1,584^ 

(d Gurmukhf ... 

4207 

3. A.-V, High School 

... 7,116 

4. V. High School 

... 2,274 


In 1902 there were 78' indigenous schools in the State as against 129 
in 1891, with 1,305 scholars in 1902 as against 1,629 in 1891. They 
include {a) pdthshdUis, (d) chatshdlds, {c) 13 dkarmshdids 3 .ui {d) 32 
mikt'ibs. 


In 1902 the 16 pdthshdlds were attended by 90 boys. Their education is 
religious and Brahman boys especially resort to them to learn padhdt, ‘ priestly 
lore,’ and ‘ jotish,’ astrology. The students are called vididrthis and 
generally live by begging They receive lessons from their teachers early 
in the morning and again in the afternoon, and are fir«t taught the Sigliro- 
bodh, Horachrkkar, Biwak padhati, Sanskdr padhatt and other similar 
books relating to Hindu ceremonial and rites : then they are taught vavd- 
karn, or Sanski it grammar, by heart The vaydkarn books taught are the 
Sdrstit and Chandrakd, and these are first learnt by rote {path — reading 
without comprehension) and then the arth or meaning is explained. One 
book at a time is taught, another only being begun when the first has been 
mastered. Though this system improves the memory it has a deteriorating 
effect on the intelligence and judgment. Such education is imparted to 
vididrthis in all the towns and most of the villages, but in Patiala itself 
and in a lew villages higher subjects, such as vaydkarn, ‘ grammar,’ 
wiyatf, ‘ logic,’ ‘astrology,’ ‘ theology,’ and Hindu law are 

taught. Higher education is chiefly imparted at the great religious 
centres, such as the Kurukshetra and Kashi. At these places the Gita, 
Bhigwat, Mahabharat, Ramayan, Vedas, Siddhant Sharomani, SidJhant 
Kaumudi, books on the Purans, mythology, khatdarshin, the six schools 
of philosophy, and Hindu law are taught. The Brahman who only knows 
enough to perform religious rites and ceremonies is called a pddhd 
(Sanskrit opddhiyd) ; one who is well up in Sanskrit is called pandit ; 
and one who knows astrology is called a jotshi. These teachers receive 
no remuneration from their vididrthis and depend for their livelihood on 
their jajmdns or on presents given them for reciting kathds from the 
Bhagwat or RimSyan. 


> This number is below the mark ; there area good many indigenous Gurmukh! and Mahijao, 
^ohools in thft State that have not been returned, 
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BharamsMUs. 


Uaktubi. 


Chaishdhis are Makdjani reading schools where pddhds teach Lande and 
accounts to Maliajan (shopkeeper) boys generally. The 17 chatshiilds in 
the State have 368 boys, who are first taught the chhoti and bari bdrdkhari 
or sidhon, the Lande alphabet, which they write on the ground with their 
fingers. Figures are next taught and then the kothe or ‘ tables ’ up to 40, 
paud (5), adha paund (|), swdyd (i^), dudhd (i^), dhdyd (2^), hunthd 
(3I), dhaunchd (4^), etc., up to gi are taught. Then gaydricn (table 
of II times) and (table of 2 1 times; are learnt by heart. bikat 

(multiplication of i|, ij, 2^, etc, by one another) is also taught. These 
tables help the boys in their trade in after-life. Every day three boys, who 
are well up in the tables, stand at one end and three others at the other 
end of the class and recite them, while the rest sit and in a rhythmical tone 
repeat them step by step after the six boys. When a boy has learnt to 
write the alphabet and figures on the ground and to recite all the tables, 
he begins to write the alphabet and figures on a takhti, a small wooden 
board plastered over with black, pdndu or white clay and water being 
used for ink. After same practice they plaster the takhti with gdjni, 
and write on it with black country ink. On the takhti the four 
first rules of arithmetic, interest and the method of keeping accounts are 
taught. Afterwards essential arithmetic and gurs, or formulae, are taught 
to make the boy skilful in Hindi accounts. An intelligent lad finishes this 
course in two months and boys of ordinary capacity in six. The boys take 
two pice, a ser of flour and a quarter of a set of raw sugar with them when 
they begin their studies. The sugar is distributed among the pupils, and 
the flour and pice given to the teacher. Every pupil pavs one or two pice 
and half a ser of grain to the pddhd every Sunday. The pddha is generally 
paid on the contract system, receiving a fixed sum on the completion of a 
certain course of special instruction, , one rupee is paid after finishing 
the tables, one on beginning to write on the takhti^ and one after learning 
the rates, etc. The majority of the pupils leave school after learning the 
tables, but a few learn mental arithmetic and book-keeping and to write 
out bills and drafts. A festival (the Chdm Chikri) is held on the 4th 
day of the moon in the lunar month of Bhidon, at which the pddhd 
accompanied by his pupils goes to the house of each and the parents give him 
a rupee and some clothing, with sweets to the boys. Food is also 
given to the pddhd on festivals, and on his marriage the pupil pays him a 
rupee. Hindu shopkeepers are very quick in mental arithmetic and practical 
accounts, and even educated mathematicians cannot compete with them in 
mental activity. 

Gurmukhi schools are generally located in dharamshdids. In 1902 the 
13 dharamshdids contained 56 boys. Bhdis or sddhus are the teachers 
in these schools. The alphabet or painti —the 35 letters — is generally taught 
on the ground, and the mahdrni written in pdndu ink on a takhti plastered 
with black. This mahdrni is not a recitation of tables, but a compounding 
of consonants with vowels, such as sa muktd, sa kannd, si sidri, si bihdri^ 
sji ankar, sd dalankar, se Idsvdn, sai doldydn, so haura, sau kanaurd, sang 
tippi, sdn bindi. Mahdrni is written as well as recited Of the Gurmukhi 
books the Balopdesh is taught first, then the Panjgranthi, Dasgranthi and 
Guru Granth Sahib. Boys are also taught to write 1 'tters in Gurmukhi. 
In the Jangal tract the people have a strong predilection for learning 
Gurmukhi, and the schools for teaching it are rapidly increasing in 
numbers. 

The maktah is the vernacular Persian or Arabic school. The 32 
makiabsvx'Ctie. State contain 791 boys. There are two kinds of schools, — 
the one where only the Quran is learnt, the other where Arabic is taught. 
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In the Quran schools the Qaida Bagdidi or Arabic primer is taught first, then 
the 30th sipdra or dm-ka-sipara, and then the Quran is learnt by rote. One 
who can recite the Quran by heart is called Hdfiz, and is looked up to with 
respect by Muhammadans. There are two schools, at Sunam and Narnaul, 
where Arabic is actually taught. In these schools the Bagdad! Qfiida and 
Al-Quran are taught first and then the Mizan-rus-sarf, Sarf Mir, Nahav Mir, 
Qafia, Shafia, Hadis, &c. Persian is taught in Persian schools in which the 
vernacular Qaida, and vernacular readers, ist and and Persian readers, the 
Amadnima, Khaliqbari, Karima, Dastdr Sibian, Gulistan, Bostan, Insha 
Dilkusha, Insha Khalifa, Mina Bazar, Seh-nasar Zahuri, Sikandarnama, 
Abulfazal and the Ikhlaq Jalali are taught In these schools boys read 
aloud, shaking their heads backwards and forwards meanwhile. A 
rah‘2l or wooden bookstand is used in reading the Quran and Gurmukhi 
books. 

Artisans’ boys, such as blacksmiths, carpenters, goldsmiths, tailors, etc., 
are taught by skilled artisans, who are presented with a rupee and some 
sweets by their apprentices. 

Female education is generally looked upon with disfavour through- 
out the State. Girls learn kashtda and other needle work, i.e., embroidery, 
sewincr, making gloves, hosiery and trouser-strings, etc., at home from other 
women. They also learn cooking and other household duties at home 
from their mothers and relations. Women are taught only Gurmukhi, 
Nagri, Sanskrit, or Arabic according to their religion. Only religious 
books are generally taught to the girls. In Patiala town some Hindu 
widows teach girls and women the Git 4 , Ramayan and Bishnusahasar- 
nam. 

As reo-ards literature, Patiala is not far behind most of the other towns 
of the Punjab, and some of its authors have produced standard works. The 
Khalifa brothers have taken the lead in this direction. The late Wazir-ud- 
daula, Mudabbar-ul-Mulk, Khalifa Muhammad Hassan, C.I.E., Prime 
Minister of Patiala, was the author of the AijAz ut-Tanzil and the Tarikh-i- 
Patiala. The former work is designed to prove the superiority of Islam 
over other religions and is greatly esteemed by the Muhammadan communi- 
ty in India, and the latter is the standard work in Urdu on Patiala History. 
The Mashir-ud-Daula, Mumtaz-ul-Mulk, the Hon’ble Khalifa Muhammad 
Hussain, Khiin Bahadur, Member of the Council of Regency, has tran- 
slated the ‘ Rajas of the Punjab ’ and Bernier’s Travels into Urdu. 
Sardar Gurmukh Singh, Sardar Bahadur, President of the Council of 
Regency, is the author of the Nanak Parkash, an interesting and instructive 
book on Sikhism. Bhm Gyani Singh is the author of the ‘ Tarikh-i- 
Khalsa’ and the ‘Panth Parkash’ in Punjabi, both highly esteemed 
in the Punjab. The author has treated Sikh history exhaustively. 
Another Punjabi writer is Bh 4 i Tara Singh, who has written a Kosh, 
or vocabulary of words and phrases in the Adi Granth, with explana- 
tions, a work greatly admired by students of the Sikh religion. He 
has also written several other treatises on Sikhism. The late Mr. M. N. 
Chatterjee, Professor of the Mohindar College, was the author of a 
poetical work, the “ Morning Star,” and his “ Logic and Philosophy ” are 
used extensively by students of Metaphysics, Logic and Psychology. The 
late Master Chhutti Lai, Director of Public Instruction in the State, translated 
yFlsop’s Fables into Urdu, and the work is used as a text-book in the 
Upper Primary classes of the State schools. The late Professor Ram 
Chandra, also Director of Public Instruction, brought out a unique Mathe- 
matical work on Maxima and Minima, which is highly spoken of by 
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advanced students of Mathematics throughout Europe and America. The 
late Sardar Partap Singh, Financial Minister of the State, edited a Geo- 
graphy of Patiala which supplied a want keenly felt in the State Pandit 
Ganeshi Lai composed books on the Geography of Patiala and on Algebra. 
Munshi Ganda Ram, Mathematical Teacher, has composed two works in Urdu 
on Algebra and Natural Philosophy. Pandit Muni Lai has composed some 
books on moral and religious reform. As Senior Inspector of Schools and 
Officiating Director of Public Instruction Pandit Ram Singh, Sharma, 
wrote the ‘ Asul-i-Talim ’ (Principles of Training), which was greatly ap- 
preciated by educational experts in the Punjab and United Provinces, and 
the General Text-Book Committee, Punjab, approved of it for the libra- 
ries of High Schools and Training Institutions. The ‘ Patiala Akhbar ’ 
was started in 1872 by Munshi Newal Kishor with the sanction of the 
State. Since 1895 this paper has been under the management of Savyid 
Rajab AH Shah, proprietor of the Rajindar Press, Patiala. The English 
and Vernacular newspapers of the Punjab and United Provinces are usually 
read by the educated people of the State. 

Section J.— Medical. 

A regular Medical Department was organised by Maharaja Mohindar 
Singh in 1873 ^^^d placed under Surgeon-Major C. M. Calthrop, the first 
Medical Adviser to the State, who also had charge of the vaccination work. 
The Medical and Sanitary institutions and establishments of the Patiala 
State are under the direction of a Medical Adviser, who is an officer 
of the Indian Medical Service, lent by the British Government. 

The Medical Staff consists of (i) an Assistant Surgeon lent by the 
Government of the Punjab who holds charge of the R^jindar Hospital and 
is also Civil Surgeon of Patiala, (2) nine Assistant Surgeons engaged direct- 
ly by the State, (3) twenty-seven Hospital Assistants ; and besides these a 
Medical Lady Superintendent in charge of the Dufferin Hospital with two 
qualified Female Medical Assistants. 

The institutions consist of the Rajindar, Dufferin, Imperial Service 
Troops and Jail Hospitals, and City Branch, Poor-house, Local Troops 
and Police out-patient dispensaries at Patiala. There are outlying 
dispensaries in charge of Assistant Surgeons at Basi, Bhatinda, Narnaul, 
Barnala, Rajpura and Sunam, the three former having in-patient accommo- 
dation. There are dispensaries in charge of Hospital Assistants at Banur, 
Pail, Dhuri, Bhawanigarh, Narwana, Samana, Munak, Haryau, BhikhR 
Mohindargarh, Sirhind, Pinjaur and Srinagar, the last only having in-patient 
accommodation. There are also three dispensaries at Balad, Ladda and 
Talwandi in charge of Hospital Assistants in connection with the Irrigation 
Department. In 1903 the Hendley Female Dispensary was opened at 
Patiala by Sir Benjamin Franklin, K C.I.E., Director-General of Hos- 
pitals in India, at the request of the Council of Regency. It is situated 
near the Sanaurf Gate of the town, and is in charge of a European lady 
doctor. 

The Rajindar Hospital is a handsome, well-equipped building, with 
56 beds, built in the time of the second Council of Regency in 1877. It was 
formally opened in January 1883. A thoroughly modern operation room 
was added to the building by Maharaja Rajindar Singh. The Dufferin 
Hospital dose by the RSjindar Hospital was also built in the time of the 
second Council of Regency, the foundation stone having been laid in November 
»888 and- the building opeg^d in Octobte 1890. It is well secluded from, 
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observation, near one of the town pates, and thus adapted for the treatment 
of females of the better classes. The Military Hospital, in the Imperial 
Service Troops lines, is built on the plan of similar institutions in British 
India. The other medical work in and around Patiala is carried on in build- 
ings ill-adapted to their purpose, and this is also the case at Basi, Sunam, 
Narnaul, Pail, Haryau, Narwana and Sirhind. Under the present 
Council much has been done to provide suitable buildings for the various 
hospitals and dispensaries. 

The Sanitary Department includes the conservancy of Patiala and 

the towns shown in the margin, the 
vaccination, and the registration of 
births and deaths in the State. There 
is a Superintendent at Patiala in charge 
of conservancy throughout the State 
under the Medical Adviser, and his 
duties include all those which in British territory come under the control 
of a Municipal Committee. 

The vaccination and registration of births and deaths estab- 
lishment is under an Inspector of Registration and Vaccination (who is an 
Assistant Surgeon), a Supervisor of Vaccination, and 30 Vaccinators. 
Vaccination is entirely voluntary and is fairly generally accepted in 
every nizdmat. The people of the town of Patiala are, however, somewhat 
adverse to it, and the introduction of a compulsory Act to deal with this 
serious condition of things has been often proposed, but no action has as 
yet been taken in this direction. 

As in the Punjab, the registration of births and deaths is now 
carried on by the village chaukiddrs ; previously to 1901 it was effected 
through the tahsils by the State patwdris. This system was never satis- 
factory and up to 1901 no dependence can be placed on the vital statistics 
as submitted by the Department. The hope that the new system would be 
an improvement on the other hand has not yet been fulfilled, but it is too early 
as yet to give a definite opinion on this new departure. 

In connection with the Rajindar Hospital is a 3rd Class Meteorologi- 
cal Station from which reports are sent monthly to the Government of 
India. The observations are taken by a Hospital Assistant who has had 
considerable experience in this work. 

At Patiala near the Moti B 5 gh there is an asylum called the Ram 
Bira which supports 16 lepers and 13 blind paupers. It was founded in 
Sambat 1883 by Maharaja Karm Singh at the suggestion of Bhai Ram 
Singh, a holy man, who devoted his substance to the relief of poverty and 
even admitted crippled cows to this asylum. Mahsr&ja Karm Singh 

granted him a village in jdgir and his descendants carried on the work 

and called themselves mahants. The expenditure is about Rs. 1,200 
annually. 

The institution now known as the Victoria Poor-house was started in 
the famine of Sambat 19561 and was at first called the Poor-house, It was 
managed by competent State officials and afforded extensive relief to the 
famine-stricken people, and a full account of it will be found in Section H, page 
136. When the famine was over, some of its inmates who had no 

homes and means of subsistence were unable to leave it, and were, 

therefore, kept, fed and looked after. The Poor-house, moreover, continued 
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to admit fresh inmates, and so it was proposed by Lala Bhagwan Das, Member 
of the Council of Regency, that a permanent Poor-house should be 
established in memory of Her late Majesty the Empress, and at a meeting of 
the Central Victoria Memorial Committee held on January ist, 1 901, presided 
over by Kanwar Sir Ranbir Singh, K.c s.i , it was decided to establish 
this institution. Rs. 70,000 were subscribed and are being spent on a large 
building for its inmates, who number over ico. The Darbar also allotted 
Rs. 500 per mensem for food and other expenses. The average number fed 
is about 1 1 5 daily. The institution is in charge of a Hospital Assistant, 
who is also the Superintendent, a compounder, a store-keeper, two 
peons, two cooks, a teacher, two chaukiddrs, two kahdrs, a sweeper, a 
barber, a dhobi, and a carpenter to teach the orphans. The last named 
is paid Rs. 12 by the Medical Adviser from his own pocket. One of 
the kahdrs grows vegetable in the compound for the use of the inmates. 
The health of the Inmates is generally good. They are fed twice a day, 
at 8 A M. and 6 P.M., on bread, ddl and vegetables, the sick being given rice 
and milk also. The cost of food alone amounts to Rs. 2 per head monthly. 
Such as are capable of working are required to twist ropes for the repairs 
of their chdrpdis, to make up packets of quinine for sale through the Post 
Offices or some other light work. Orphan girls are taught spinning and 
boys carpentry. No pauper or orphan is admitted into the Poor-house 
without the order of the Medical Adviser and Lfila Bhagwan Das, who 
supervises the working of the institution. The building under construction 
is to be called the Victoria Poor-house Its foundation stone was laid by 
the Hon’ble the Lieutenant-Governor at the Dusera in 1905. 



CHAPTER IV -PLACES OF INTEREST. 

— >< — 

Amargarh Nizamat. 

The Amargarh nizamat lies between 75° 39' and 76° 42' E. and CH AP. IV. 
30° 59' and 30° 17' N., with an area of 875 square miles. It has a popula- places Of 
tion (1901) of 365,448 souls as against 361,610 in 1891, and contains three interest, 
towns, Basi, its head-quarters, Pail, and SiRHIND, with 605 villages. 

The land revenue with cesses amounted in 1903-04 to Rs. 9,13,239. The Amargarh 
nizamat comprises several distinct portions of Patiala territory and 
is divided into three tahsils. Of these the first, Fatehgarh, lies in the 
north-east of the State round the old Mughal provincial capital of Sirhind, 
and the second, that of Sahibgarh or PAil, forms a wedge of territory in 
the British District of Ludhiana, The third tahsil, Amargarh, lies south 
of Pail between the State of Maler Kotla on the west and the territory 
of Nabha on the east. This tahsil lies in the Jangal, the other two lying 
in the Pawadh. 

Amargarh Tahsil. 

Amargarh is the south-western tahsil of the Amargarh nizamat, lying 
between 75° 39' and 76° 12' E. and 30° 17' and 30° 37' N., with an area 
of 311 square miles. It has a population (igot) of 123,468 souls as 
against 118,329 in 1891, and contains 161 villages. Its head-quarters 
are at Dhuri, the junction of the R 4 jpura-Bhatinda and LudhiAna- 
Jakhal Railways. Its land revenue with cesses amounted in 1903-04 to 
Rs. 3 ) 37 . 985 - 

Anahadgarh Nizamat. 

The Anahadgarh nizamat lies between 74° 41' and 75’ 50' E. and 
30° 34' and 29° 33' N., with an area of 1,496 square miles. It has a 
population (1901) of 377,367 souls as against 347.395 in 1891, and contains 
four towns, Govindgarh, Bhadaur, Barnala or Anahadgarh, its head- 
quarters, and Hadiaya, with 454 villages. The nizamat which is 
interspersed with detached pieces of British territory, of which the 
principal is the Mahraj par^ana of the Ferozepore District, forms the 
western portion of the State. It lies wholly in the Jangal tract, and is 
divided into three tahsils, AnahadgARH, Govindgarh and BhikHI. 

The land revenue with cesses amounted in 1903-04 to Rs. 7,22,925. 

Anahadgarh Tahsil. 

The Anahadgarh or Barnala tahsil is the head-quarters tahsil of the 
Anahadgarh lying between 75° 14' and .7 5° 44' E. and 30° 9' and 

30° 34' N., with an area of 320 square miles. It has a population (1901) 
of 105,989 souls as against 104,449 *891, and contains the three 

towns of Barnala or Anahadgarh, its head-quarters, HadIAYA and 
Bhadaur, with 86 villages. Its land revenue with cesses amounted in 
1903-04 to Rs. 1,77,488. 

BaHADURGARH. 

The fort Bahadurgarh is situated 4 miles_., tQ the n or th-east of 
Patiala in the Patiala tahsil of the Karmgarh nizamat, and is connected 
with Patiala by a metalled road. The village Saifabad in which the fort is 
situated took its name from Nawab Saif Khan, brother of Nawab Fidaf 
Khan, who founded it in the time of the Emperor Aurangzeb. The date 
of founding the village is given by Shekh Nasir Alf, Sirhindi, a famous 
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j Doet of that age, in an Insc^tiQn_on_theJjmer gate^f^ the- 4ortr«9-^ Ah 4 d__ 

I Namud Saif Khan SaiTahad '’^aifJChan founded Saifabad), whiclLaccording 
' td~ the ahjtiA c a lcula tion ~cdrhes to 1067 A.H. or 1658 A.D. This village 

as well as certain other neighbouring villages was in the possession of the 
descendants of Saif Khan until the time of Maharaja Amar Singh, who at 
the suggestion of Raja Kirat ParkSsh of Nahan captured and annexed the 
villages to his own territory, granting the village of Chhota Rasulpur to the 
descendants of Saif Khan as jagir, which they hold to the present day. 
The mosque in front of the palace was built by Saif Khan in 1077 
I! A.H. or 166S A.D. as the following inscription on the doorway of the 

I I mosque denotes (according to the aOjad calculation ) : — “ Banle ui Masjid 
* amad Saif Kh 4 n ” (Saif Khan is the founder of this mosque). 


The foundation of the present paWv fort was laid in 1837 by 
Mahdraja Karm Singh, and it was completed in 8 years at a cost of 
Rs. 10,00,000. This strong fort is surrounded by two circular walls or 
ramparts, the outer wall being no feet apart from the inner one. The 
outer wall which is 29 feet high is surrounded by a pakkd ditch 25 feet 
deep and 58 feet wide. The circumference of the fort is 6,890 feet 
or 1 mile 536 yards and 2 feet. Maharaja Karm Singh gave the fort its 
present name in commemoration of the sacred memory of Guru Teg Bahadur 
who paid a visit to the place in the time of Saif Khan, and who, it is said, 
prophesied the rising up of a fort here at some future date. The officer^ in 
charge of the fort is called Qitaddr, The Maharaja also built a gurdwdra 
in front of the fort in memory of the great Guru, which stands to the 
present day. A village has been given in rmdfi to this gurdwdra for its 
maintenance. A fair is held annually at this place on the ist day of 
Baisakh— the Baisdkhi~\.\\t new year’s day of the Hindus. Close to the 
gurdwdra is a tank which not only adds to its beauty, but is useful to the 
public. The village Bahadurgarh has, besides, a few fine buildings and 
a garden. It has also a Primary School. Outside the fort lies th e to mb of_ 
Saif Khan, the founder of the vjllage. The population of Bahadurgarh 
according to The census of 1901 is 893, and consists^iefly of peasants and 
artizans. 


Banur Tahsil. 


Banur is the north-eastern tahsil of the Pinjaur nizdmat, lying between 
76° 40' and 77° E. and 30° 23' and 30° 39' N., with an area of 124 square 
miles. It has a population (*901) of _ 56,674 souls as against 60,185 in 
1891, and contains the town of Banur, its head-quarters, with 135 villages. 
Its land revenue with cesses amounted in 1903-04 to Rs. 1,70,497. 

>1 

. Banur Town. 

V 

Banur is the head-quarters town of the Banur tahsil of the Pinjaur 
nizdmat, lying 9 miles north-east of Riijpura, in 76° E. and 30° 34' N. 
Population (iQoi) 5,610 as against 6,671 in 1881, a decrease due to its 
distance from the railway and an unhealthy climate. The ruins that 
surround it testify to its former importance : its ancient name is said 
to have been Pushpa or Popa Nagri or Pushpawati, “ the city of 
flowers,” where Madhwa^ Nal and Kam Kandla dwelt, and it was 
once famous for the scent distilled from its chambeli gardens, an industry 
which has all but disappeared. First mentioned in Babar’s Memoirs it 


Lovers and heroes of the drama of the same name who flourished during the leigo of 
VikramSdittya {Mddhwa Nal-K5m Kandla natak published in Bombay ; and manuscript 
Gutmukh! book by Budh Singh of Banur). 
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became a ntahal of the government of Sirhind under Akbar. Banda CHAP. IV. 
Bairagf looted Banur on the 27th of Baisakh, Sambat 1 765 {1708 AD.). — 

As the inhabitants of the town surrendered themselves, so they were saved Places Of 
general slaughter.* It was wrested from the Mughal empire by the ’ 

Singhpuria Sikhs and Amar Singh, Maharaja of Patiala, after the fall of BanirTown. 
Sirhind in 1763, and eventually came into the exclusive possession of 
Patiala. It was defended by the old Imperial fort of Zulmgarh and by one** 
of more recent date. The tomb’* of Malik Suleman, father of the Sayyid 
Emperor Khizr Khan, is shown in the town. It contains the following 
‘ suburbs ’ : — Malik Suleman, Ibrahfm Khan, Ali Zian, Surat Shdh, 

Kakra, Ise Khan, Saidwara and Patakhpura. Its more important 
mahallas are ; — Kajputan, Kalalan, Sayyidan, Maihtan, Kaithan and 
Hinduwara. Each mahalla is inhabited exclusively by the tribe whose 
name it bears. There is a well known by the name of Bann o Chhimban^ 
(washer-woman), a famous musician, who is said to have lived in the time 
of Akbar. A fair is lieTcT annually in the town on the occasion of 
Muharram. There is no trade of any sort except that of daris, which are 
made here of very fine quality. It contains a Vernacular Middle School, 

Dispensary, Police Station and Post Office. 

Barnala Town. 


Barnala is the head-quarters town of the Anahadgarh tahsil and 
nizdmat, 52 miles west of Patiala, on the Rajpura-Bhatinda Railway, in 75° 
37' E. and 30° 23' N. Population (1901) 6,905 as against 6,612 in 1891 and 
5,449 in 1 88 1, an increase due to its market and position on the line of rail. 
Refounded in 1722 by Baba Ala Singh, Raja of Patiala, it remained the 
capital of the State until the foundation of the town of Patiila in 1763, and 
the hearths of its founder are still revered by people. It is built in the form 
of a circle, and surrounded by a wall of masonry, within which is a 
fort. In front of the inner courtyard of the fort there is a spacious bdoli 
\yi th 12 7 s teps . The town contains dispensary, anglowerhaculaf 

mi 3 dle school, post~office and police station. Lying in the centre of the 
Jangal tract, it is a place of export trade of grain, and the State has con- 
structed a market to foster its development. Barnala is noted for its 
earthenware chilms, hnqqds and surdhis. 

Basi. A 

BasP (in Fatehgarh tahsil), a thriving town, 5 miles north of Sirhind y 
railway station (30° 42' N. and 76° 28' E.), was made the head-quarters of 
the Amargarh nizdmat as Sirhind itself was held accursed by the Sikhs. 
The houses are nearly all of brick, and the lanes, though narrow and crook- 
ed, are well paved. It contains several dharmsdlds and one or two sardis. 
Its more important lanes are the Parana Qila, Nai Sarai, Chakrf, Lilarion ka 
Mahalla and Katra Nijftbat Kh^n, and the chief bazars are the Bara 
Bazar, Chauk or Mandi and Piplonwala Bazar. The kacharts of the 
ndzim and naib-ndzim and the police offices are in a haveli outside the 
town, but the ndzim now' holds his court in the gardens of the ’Am-o-Khfis. 
The hospital and the post office are inside the town. In an old 
fort, built by Diwin Singh Dallewala, is the district lock-up or havdldt and 
an anglo-vernacular middle school. In a house near it called the Darbar 
S 4 hib a hair from the Prophet’s beard is kept in a glass, and Muhammadans 
visit this place on the Prophet’s birthday and on the anniversary of his death. 


* Vide Titikh Khdlsa by Bhdi Gi 5 n Singh. 

- Fort of Banda-ali-Beg to the west of the town, on the chat, “ seasonal torrent.” 

3 One of the walls around his tomb contalas the inscription which gives the date of bit 
death as 808 A.H. 

* Pati41a Geography, page 36 . 
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There is also a fine garden planted by Muhammad Namdar Khan, a member 
of the late Council of Regency. The population in i88i, 1891 and 1901 
is shown in the margin, and its constitution by religions is given in Table 7 

of Part B. Though somewhat less 
than in 1891, it has increased by 
842 since 1881. The town is a 
healthy one. Basi is of no 
historical importance, as Sirhind, 
only 3 miles distant, was the 
head-quarters of the suba under the 
Mughals, in whose time Basi was 
called Basti Malik Haidar Khdn 
Umarzai, which tends to show that 
it was founded in 1540 by the 
Pathan maltk, who is said to have 
settled here in the time of Sher Shah Once in the sdba of Sirhind, it fell 
into the hands of Diwan Singh Uallewala and then into those of the Maha- 
raja of Patiala. 


Year of 
Census. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1881 

12,896 

6,689 

6 207 

1S91 

13.810 

7,200 

6,610 

.90 

13.738 

7 149 

6589 


Basi is a large mart for red pepper, indigo, saunf, coriander, iukhm 
bdlangu, cotton and sweet potatoes. The value of the red pepper exported 
is nearly Rs. 10,000 a year. It is also noted for its susi (a kind of 
coarse cloth used for women’s patjdTtias). Its Bons also weave common 
country blankets and cloth. Khand and gur are imported from the United 
Provinces and good rice from Delhi and Amritsar. It also produces fine 
oranges. Good earthenware pots {kdndis) are made at this place. It is 
noted for its cart-wheels. 


V/ Bhatinda. 


Bhatinda,' the modern Govindgarh, now an important railway junc* 
tion and a terminus of the Rajpura-Bhatinda line, is the head-quarters of 
the Govindgarh tahsil (in An^hadgarh nisdmat'). Lying in 30° 13' N. 

and 7>;° E. in the 


75 E. in the centre 
of the Jangal tract, it 
has a very hot and dry but 
healthy climate. The popu- 
lation in 1881, 1891 and igoi 
is shown in the margin, and 
its constitution by religions 
in Table 7 of Part B. The 
large increase since 18S1 is 
due to its rising importance 
as a railway junction, the 
creation of a market and 
the (British) offices of 
the Bhatinda Canal Divi- 
sion. 

Bhatinda is of great antiquity, but its earlier history is very obscure 
It having been confused with birhmd, Bhdtia and Ohind ArmrrHncr 
.0 the K h alifa Muhammad Hasa.’s HUory of TatS^t 

SrH., c”oSonL°i Akbar’a 

anthotizing the collection one rupee ^ village fnnuallf 


Years of 
Census. 

Persons, 

Males. 

Females, 

t 

18S1 

S.084 

2,777 

2,307 

1891 

8,536 

1 

S.X7O 

3,366 

1901 

>3,185 

7.897 

5,288 
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was Bikramagarh. Bhatinda is said in the Hindu annals to have been 
Jaipal’s capital and place of residence, which Mahmud captured.* 
Tabarhindh was, in all probability, the old name of Bhatinda. This 
is distinctly asserted in the Labb-ut-Tawarikh, according to Raverty. 
Another form was Batrind, and this is found in Ibn Batiita. 
The earliest mention of Tabarhindh occurs in the Jami-ul-Hikayat 
written about 607 H. oriaiiA. D. It is thence called Tabarhindh 
or in two MSS. Barhindh or Tarindh (? Batrindh).- In the Tabaqdt-i- 
Nasirf Tabarhindh is repeatedly mentioned. It was taken by 
Muizz-ud-Din tShihib-ud-Din) Ghorf,^ who took the fortress of 
Tabarhindh and advanced to encounter Rai Kolha Pithora at Tarain. 
Here Muizz-ud-Dm was defeated and forced to retreat to Lahore. But 
in this connection Tabarhindh^ would appear to be Sirhind, whose position 
on the high road to Delhi via Tarain, now Tarawari Azimabad in the 
KarnM District, renders it highly probable that Sirhind and not Bhatinda 
is meant, though it is by no means certain that Sirhind had been founded 
at that time. Farishta is most explicit according to Briggs. He says 
that Mahmud after defeating Jaipal marched from Peshawar and reduced 
Bitunda° (probably Ohind or Waihind) : then that he entered Multan by the 
route of Bitunda® (probably Bhatia, certainly not Bhatinda as a glance at 
the map will show). 

The Aina-i-Barar Bans^ preserves the following traditions : — Bhatinda 
was built by Bhati yRao,* son of Bal Band, who in 336 Sambat became 
ruler of the Punjab,'^and to whom the foundation of Bhatner is also 
ascribed. 

The Barih and Punwar Rajputs, jealous of the rising power of Bfja 
Rio, plotted his destruction. They offered Dev Raj, son of Bjja Rao, 
a daughter of the Barah chief in marriage, and to this Bija Rao agreed, 
but when the wedding procession entered the fort of Bhatinda he was 
assassinated by the Barah chief, who seized the fortress, which was 
then known as Bikramagarh. Dev Raj, then 8 years old, was saved by a 
camclman.® 

During the reign of Rai Patho Rai, Rao Hem Hel Bbatti gradually 
overun the territories of Bhatner and Bhatinda. 

V Rawal Jaitshi, in addition to vast numbers of infantry, posted 10,000 
horse at each of the forts of Pogal, Hansi, Bhatner and Bhatinda.*^/ 

Muhammad of Ghor deputed Nawab MahbubK han, Bara-Hazirf, 
against Jaisalmer. At that time Rana Padamrath, a descendant of 
Rao Hem Hel, ruled over Hdnsi and Hissar, and Rao Mangal, another 


1 T. N.p pp. 79-80. This agrees with Farishta (Briggs, I, p. 15), who says that Jaip4I, 
son of Hitp&l, Brahman, ruled over the country from Sirhind to Lamghan and from 
Kashmir to Multin; He resided in Bitunda to facilitate resistance to Moslem aggression. 

- E. H, 1 . II., p. 200. 

^T. N.,pp, 457-8, 463-61. 

* In early Persian histories there is no ambiguity between Sirhind and Batrlnda, bat 
English translators have misread Batrinda (Bathinda) and Sirhind as tabarhindh. 

^ Briggs’ Farishta, I, p. 38. 

‘ Ibid ; , p. 41. 

? Vol. I, Ch. I, p. 76. 

^Tbeeponymof the BhattI RdjpSts. T second part of the name is possibly 
‘division’ or ‘ share ’ as in Rdiwind, SaltidWand, etc. 

= Alna-i Bardr Bans I, Ch. I, p. 86 : 11 , Ch. IV, pp, IzS-g. 

*“ Ai'na-i-Bar 4 t Bans, II, Ch. IV, p. 223. 
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descendant, held Bikramagarli. The latter, leaving the fortress in charge 
of Anand Rao, his son, led a large force to Jaisalm er. Mangal Rao was 
killed in battle with Muhammad of Ghor, and Anand Rao died during 
the siege of Bhatinda, which was invested for four years. In Sambat 1422 
Muhammad of Ghor conquered Bhatinda fort. At this time Rao Khewi, 
son of Anand Ri'io, held Ilissar.* 

According to Munshi Zaka Ulla, Altamsh made Ebak, Lamgaj, amir 
of Bhatinda. 


E. H.I, in, 
loS. 


Altunia, governor of Tabarhindh (Bhatinda probably), revolted 
against Sultan Raziya, daughter of Altamsh. She marched against him, 
but her Turk nobles revolted and she was consigned to Altunia as a 
prisoner. He subsequently married her, and after their defeat by the 
Imperial forces she fled to Bhatinda. 

Raverty in his translation of the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri says that Mirza 
Mughal Beg in his account of the Lakkhi Jangal avers that Bhatinda, also 
called Whatinda, is the name of a territory with a very ancient stronghold 
of the same name, which was the capital of the Chahil (Jat) tribe. Lakkhi, 
son of Jundha, Bhatli, having been converted to Islam during an 
invasion of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, received the title of RAna Lakkhi 
and was removed here with his tribe, where they founded 350 or 360 
villages. At that time the Ghaggar flowed past Bhatner into the 
Indus, and the country was watered by two or three considerable rivers 
(T. N., pages 79 and 80, notes). 

Kabaja (probably Qabacha) extended his rule from Sind eastward to 
Tabarhindh, Kuhram and Sarsuti, and Tabarhindh with Lahu (probably 
Lahore) and Kuhram formed the object of his struggles with Altamsh. 

Under Altamsh Malik Taj-ud*Din, Sanjar-i-Gazlak Khan, Sult 4 ni 
Shamsi, was malik of Tabarhindh. Malik Sher Khan-i -Sunqar retired 
towards Turkistin, leaving Uch, Multan and Tabarhindh in the hands of 
dependents. Muhammad Shah obtained possession of these fiefs and they 
were made over to Arsalan Khan, Sanjara-i-Chist. On his return Sher 
Khan endeavoured, but without success, to recover Tabarhindh. He 
was, however, induced to appear at Delhi, where Tabarhindh was restored 
to him. Tabarhindh was, however, soon bestowed on Malik Nasrat Khan, 
Badar-ud-Dfn Sunqar together with Sunam, Jhajhar, Lakhwal and the 
country as far as the ferries in the Beas. 


In 1239 A.D. Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Dfn, Karakash, Khan-i-Aetkfn, became 
superintendent of the crown province (khijJisa) of Tabarhindh under 
Altamsh. He^ was Altiinia’s confederate, and on the assassination of 
Ikhtiyar-ud'Din he induced Raziya to marry him. 

On the accession of Ala-ud-Din, Mas’iid Shah, Tabarhindh was 
entrusted to Malik Nazir-ud-Din Muhammad, of Bindar, 


Ald-ud-Din assigned the fortress of Tabarhindh and its dependencies 
to Malik Sher Khan in fief and he led a force from it against the Qarliahs 
in Multan. ^ ^ 


Sher Khan repaired Bhatinda and Bhatner. 

Bhatinda was conquered by Maharaja Aid Singh with the aid of the 
Sikh confederacy in about 17^ A. D. 


‘ Magghar sudl and. But tho yewl 
Muhammad o£ GWir. 

' Aina-i’Bat# 



not emspot^ with the time o£ 
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The fortress was in the possession of Sardar Jodh, and from him it 
passed into the hands of his nephew Sukh Chain Singh, a Sabo Jat. 
Maharaja Amar Singh sent a force against it, following in person shortly 
afterwards. The town was taken, and Sardar Sukh Das Singh and HazAri 
Bakht Singh Pdrbi.a left with a considerable force to reduce the fort, 
while the Maharaja returned to Patiala. Kapur Singh, son of Sukh Chain 
Singh, surrendered and evacuated the fort in 1828 Sambat.' 

Bhatinda is now a thriving town, its houses being mostly built of 
brick, with fairly straight and wide streets. It has a considerable trade, 
being situated in the great grain-producing Jangal tract. In the Rajindar 
Ganj, constructed in 1938 Sambat near the railway station, is a large 
market, in which 12,000 maunds of grain are sold on an average daily for 
three months in the year. Wheat, gram, sarson and tdrd-mira are the 
chief exports. Previous to Sambat 1950,. when there was no other grain- 
market, it exported So, 000- maunds daily. Two grain-dealing firms of 
which Ralli Brothers are one have agencies at Bhatinda. Gur, shakkar 
and are imported from the United Provinces; rice from Amritsar 
and Cawnpore (S. P. Railway) ; gJii from the Bangar, United Provinces 
and Rutlam ; cotton seed from the United Provinces and Multan. In the 
Rdjindar Ganj, Mandi and Kfkarvvala Bazar and in the town itself the 
Noharyanwala Bazar and the Fort Bazar are the most important bazars. 
In the Rajindar Ganj the houses and shops are built nearly in the same 
style. The chief streets are the Maihna, Jhuttike, Sire, BhSiki and 
Buriwale, of which the first three are inhabited mostly by the Jats. 
The tahsil and police station are inside the town and the post office is 
in the Rajindar Ganj. There is a High School where English and 
Vernacular are taught, and a hospital in charge of an Assistant Surgeon. 
The kachari of the City Magistrate is also in the town. The railway 
station lies north-west of the town, and is already insufficient for the 
numbers of trains daily running through it. It is the junction of the 
Rajpura-Bhatinda, Delhi-Samasata, Rewati Ferozepore and Bhatinda- 
Bikaner Railways, There are also offices of the District Traffic Super- 
intendent of North-Western Railway and of the Executive Engineer of 
the Bhatinda Irrigation Division. A rest camp has been made for British 
troops to halt at within the area of the town of Bhatinda. There is also a 
dik bungalow (furnished) near the railway station and there are two fine 
sardts for the accommodation of travellers. B. Th^kar Das, late Station 
Master, also built some fine houses to be let to travellers on rent. There 
are water-mills erected by Canal Officers on the Bhatinda Branch. There 
is no proper water-supply. There is a very large and famous forU built 
on a raised ground. It is a square (660' each side), having 36 bastions 
nearly 118' high. The towji was built in the days when the river Sutlej® 
was running. near this place, but it is not fully known who built the fort. 
Inside the fort is the gurdiodra of Guru Gobind Singh. 


* Vide History of Patiila by Khalifa Muhammad Hasan, pages 82-5. 

* There are three more forts, Bhatner in Bikdaer, Abohar and Sirsa in British territory, 
which are situated at abbut equal distances (32 kos) from each other, forming in a measure a 
quadrangle; and their similarity leads to the conclusion that they were built under one ruler. 
The fort is a square, occupying 14 acres of land, entirely built up of bricks and mortar 
and, with the exception of the outer wall, is filled up with earth ; it looks like a mound of earth 
surrounded by brick walls and towers. It is so hig^ as to be visible from a distance of 15 miles 
(Patidia History, page tg). 

^ Vide Dr. Oldham’s book, “The Lost Rivers of the Indian Deserts.” 
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Bhadaur. 


Bhadaur Is a town in the AnShadgarh tahsil and nizdmat lying 16 
miles west of Barnala in 75° 23' E. and 30° 28' N. Population (1901) 7,710 
as against 7,177 in 1891 and 6,913 in 1881. Founded in 1718 by Sarddr 
DunnA Singh, brother of the Raja Ala Singh of PATIALA, Bhadaur has 
since remained the residence of the chiefs of Bhadaur, who have an impos- 
ing house in the town. It is a healthy and flourishing town with a small 
manufacture of bell-metal and brass-ware, its light dbkhoras and katoras 
being well-known. It contains a mahalla of the Thatheras, by whom these 
articles are made. Its houses are mostly of brick, the artizan ( lasses living 
inside the town and the Jat landholders in its outskirts. It possesses a 
police station, a vernacular middle school and post office. 

Bhawanigarh Tahsil. 


Bhawanfgarh (or Dhoddn) is the north-western tahsil of the Karm- 
garh nizdmat, lying between 75° 57' and 76° 18' E., 29° 48' and 30° 24' N., 
with an area of 488 square miles. It has a population {1901) of 140,309 as 
against 140,607 in 1891, and contains one town, Samana, with 213 villages. 
Its head-quarters are at the village of Bhawanigarh or Dhodan. In 1903-04 
its land revenue with cesses amounted to Rs. 3,04,122. 

Bhawanigarh Town (Dhodan). 

Bhawanigarh or Dhodan village is the head-quarters of the tahsil of that 

name (Karmgarh nizdviat). Lying in 30'=’ 16' N. and 75° 61' E, it is 23 miles 
west of Patiala, with which it is connected by a metalled road It is a 
purely agricultural village, built of sun-dried bricks, but contains a fort 
in which are the kachartt of the ndzim and ndib-ndzitn. The tahsil 
offices are in the village, which also possesses a dispensary, anglo-ver- 
nacular middle school, police station and post office. Population fiooD 
3,404 souls. Its older name of Dhodan is derived from the Dhodan Tat<; 

? « oi the BSjha j., which hold, it. I, „„ re-oalj BhatLga.h 
by Baba Ala Singh in whose time a sheep is said to have defended 
Itself against two wolves at the shrine of Bhawani Devi in the Dhodan 
fort. Acting on this omen a darwesk advised the Maharaja to build the 
fort of Bhawanigarh. ■’ 

Bhikhi Tahsil. 

‘heAnahadgarh lying between 

75 *5 and 75 50 E. and 29 45 and 30° 14' N., with an area of 6a ■; 
square miles. It has a population (1901) of ,28.965 souls as against 

""'esee- 't* headVartem are at the 

r".T7o! 993 1 903^4 to 

Chail. 

Chail, the summer residence of the Mah5r5ia nf Pc.-a, i- • ai. 
pargana of Chail, Pinjaur tahsil, nizdmat the 

KandeghSt Station on the Kalka-Simla Railway and 24 
Simla by the Kufri road. It lies in 30° ^ 

height of Tibba Siddh is 7,394 feet aLf ,.^'1 * 5 ' E. The 

according to the census of 1901 was only 20 but^d? "• population 
months is about 1,000. Chail was origiifallv ’a nnc ^ the summer 

fn‘Vli4^“^Xrg^rJrWar%;5L 

the Britiah Gcernment transferred the portion, of the BaghtuS^KeonrtS 
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territories to the Patiala State on payment of a nazrdnd of Rs. 2,80,000.* 
The hill on which the Mahar 4 ja’s palace stands is called Rajgarh. The 
Residency House is situated on Padhewa, and the third hill, which is 
included in Chail, is known as Tibba Siddh, Prior to 1889 there were no 
houses on these hills, but only a temple of Shivaji on the latter hill. The 
I handsome villa of the Maharaja, which is lighted by electricity, was built 

* in 1891-92. Close to it is the Guest House, a fine building, generally known 

as the Dhar^msaU, for European and other gentlemen. Other buildings are 
Pine Cottage, Billiard Room, Garden Cottage, Glen View Cottage, Oak 
Cottage and Siddh Cottage. The station is provided with water*works. 
The superintendence of the station and sanitary arrangements are under the 
Medical Adviser to the Maharaja. The summer climate of the place is 
salubrious, but the winter is intensely cold and snow often falls. ChSil 
has a post office and a sub-treasury. It possesses no State school in the 
locality, but has an indigenous school where a Pandit teaches Nagrf. There 
is no police station. The bazar, called Am-kharf, consists of 1 5 or 16 shops, 
owned by Brahmans, Rajputs and Suds. There is a garden at Mohog. 
A telephone connects the palace of the Mahardja with the stable, electric 
house, and the Medical Adviser’s house. A large space has been cleared 
for a badminton and two tennis courts. The Chail hills ate densely 
wooded, with trees similar to those in Simla. The deodar is the principal 
tree, both as regards value and abundance. 

Chh/^ 

Chhat (in the Banur tahsil of Pinjaur nizdmat) is an ancien^ vilhge, 
7 miles e ast of Bandr in 30° 36' N. and 76° 50' E. . Raaiir as '^losely 
'connected with CRhati" and the two places are commonly mention^'J togethe 
as Chhat-Baniir. The ruins of old buildings, still to be seen, show that it 
must have been one of the basHs or suburbs of Banur which was 
formerly a large town, and there are a good many Muhammadan tombs.^ 
It contains an old fort. It^^poputetiOirtir rgoi was 674. Tradition say^ 
that its old name was Lakhnauti, and that R 4 i Pithora, who was shabd-bedhi 
(i.e., could shoot an arrow as far as a voice can be heard, whatever might 
intervene), was imprisoned here by Shah6b-ud-Dm in a house whose roof was 
made of a sheet of iron one bdlisnt (| feet) thick. Shahab-ud-Dfn, sitting 
on the roof, called to Rai Pathora, who aiming by the voice shot an arrow 
which pierced the roof and killed Shahab-ud-Dm. Hence the place became 
known as Chhat, ‘ a roof ’ [.'tair-i-Punjab, page 405 and cf. Ain-i-Akbarf 
translated by Francis Gladwin, page 386. This is of course pure legend.]) ’ 

Fatehgarh Tahsil. 

Fatehgarh (or Sirhind) is the head-quarters tahsil of the Amargarh 
nizdmat, lying between 76 ° 17' and 76 ° 42' E. and 30° 33' and 30° 59' N., 


' History of Patiila, pp. 263-64. 

-The inscriptions on the tombs of the following persons give the dates of their 
death ' " ' 

;i) Mirza Mfr Mnhammad Kh£n, Hirvi, died on the 17th Sbaww£l, rooo A. H. 

(2) Khawaja Jalal-nd-Din Khan, son of SuItSn Husain SbSb, Hirvi, died on the 12th 

Rabi-ul-Awwal, 1000 A. H. 

(3) Musammit Malika Begam, daughter of KhawSja Im£d-ud-DaaIa, Hirvi, Delhvi, 

died on the 19th Rabi-u!-Awwil, 1013 A, H. 

(4) Sbihzdda Mirza Khawija Jalil-ud-Din Kh^n, son of Mir Ahmad Kh 4 n, son of 

Khawaja Snlemdn Kh£n, son of Bidsbah Ali Sher Khan, son of Badshah Husain 
Shah, Hirvi, Delhvi, died on the 19th Ramzan, 1000 A. H, 

(5) Sbihzada Jaiai-ud-Din of Khawatizm died on the 20th Zil Hij, 702 A. H^ 
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with an area of 290 square miles. It has a population (looi) of 1 26,589 souls 
as against 130,741 in 1891, and contains the towns of BasI and SiRHIND 
or Fatehgarh, its head-quarters, with 247 villages. Its land revenue with 
cesses amounted in 1903-04 to Rs. 2,66,974. 

Ghanaur Tahsil. 


Ghanaur is the southern tahsil of the Pinjaur nizdmat, lying between 
76° 50' and 76° 29' E. and 30° 29' and 30^" 4' N , with an area of 1 78 square 
miles. It has a population (igoi) of 45,344 souls as against 49.842 in iSgr, 
and 171 villages. Its head-quarters are at the village of Ghanaur. Its land 
revenue with cesses amounted in 1903-04 to Rs. 2,02,489, 


Ghuram (Ramgarh)._ 

Rfimgarh, the ancient Ghuram (spel t K uhraaiija Afn-i-Akbarf and other 
Muhammadan histories) is a village in GKanaur tahsil (Pinjaur nu 6 .mat)^ 
26 miles south of Rijpura in so'^ 7' N. and 76^ 33' E., with a population 
of 79bln J901. TtTs an ancient place with many ruins in its vicinity, 
which show that it was a great town in former days. Tradition avers that 
it was the abode of the nansul (the maternal grandfather) of Ram Chandar 
of Ajodhia.' Kuhrim was one of the forts which first surrendered to 
Muhammad of Ghor after his defeat of Pirthf Raj at Tarawarf in ii93> 
and it was entrusted to Qutb-ud-Din, afterwards king of Delhi, From this 
place he marched on Hansf. It continued to be an important fief of Delhi. 
Near it stands an old fort, to the south of which is a garden surrounded by 
a pakkd wall, adjacent to which is a large tank. little to the east of the 
village is the shrine of Miran Said Bhikh, within whose walls are three 
buildings, in the central 'mieTiT which hangs an iron globe suspended to 
a chain. Here a fair is held in Asirh. !\ tomb of Lahinwala (Saklil 
Sarwar) also stands there. 


Govindgarh Tahsil, ' 

Govindgarh {Bhatinda) is the western tahsil of the An4hadgarh 
nizdmat lying between 74'' 41' and 75 31' E. and 29° 33' and 30° 30' 
N., with an area of 769 square miles. It ha» a population (1901) of 147,413 
souls as against 123,592 in l8gi, and contains the town of BhaTINDA, 
also called Govindgarh, its head-quarters, with ig6 villages. The land 
revenue with cesses amounted in 1903-04 to Rs. 2,74,444. 

Hadiaya 

The town of Hadiaya is in the tahsil and nhdmat of Anahadgarb, 
4 miles south of Barnala, in 75° 34' E. and 30^' 19' N. Population (1901) 
5,414 as against 6,: 8 1 in 1891 and 6,834 in 1881, a decrease due to the 
rising importance of Barnala. Its population is largely agricultural. It 
has a small trade in grain and some manufacture of iron locks, phaurds, 
and carts. The town contains a gurdwdra of Guru Teg Bahadur and a 
large tank at which a large fair is held in Baisakh. The Bairfigf faqirs 
have a dera here. It contains a police post and a vernacular primary 
school. 


‘ Seethe Daswdn gr^nth, 10th chhand, of Qura Gobind Singh. 
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Kalait. 

Kalait (Kilayat) in the Narwana tahsil of Karmgarh nizdtnat, 
now a station on the Narwana-Kaithal line, is a place of great anti- 
quity, in 29° 41' N. and 76^ 19' E.. 13 miles south-west of Kaithal. 
It contains two ancient temples, ascribed to Raja Salbahan, on which 
are Sanskrit inscriptions, and a tank, known as Kapal Muni’s tirath, 
which is held sacred by Hindus. Kalait was described in the Report, 
Punjab Circle, Archaeological Survey, for 1888-89. temples, tradi- 

tionally seven in number, are therein said to be four in number, and their 
age is stated to be about 800 vears. Their destruction is attributed to 
Aurangzeb. Population (1901) 3,490 souls. The place lies within a radius 
of 40 kos from the Kurukshetra, within which Hindus do not consider it 
necessary to take the bones and ashes of the dead to the Ganges. The 
village contains a vernacular primary school. 

Karmgarh Nizamat. 

The Karmgarh msdmat, which takes its name from the village of 
Karmgarh (Sutrana), 33 miles south-west of Patiala, lies between 76“ 36' 
and 75° 40' E. and 29° 23' and 30° 27' N., with an area of 1,801 square 
miles. It has a population (1901) of 500,635 souls as against 500,225 in 
1891, and contains four towns, Patiala, Samana, Sunam and Sanaur, and 
665 villages. Its head-quarters are at Bhawanigarh or Dhodan, a village in 
tahsil BhawSnfgarh. The land revenue with cesses amounted in 1903-04 to 
Rs. 9,46,368. The nizamat consists of a fairly compact area in the south- 
east of the main portion of the State, and is divided into four tahsils,— 
Patiala, Bhawanigarh, Sunam and Narwana, of which the first three lie in 
that order from east to west, partly in the Pawadh and partly in the Jangal 
tract, on the north of the Ghaggar river, while the fourth tahsil, that of 
Narwana, lies on its south bank in the Bangar. 


LALGARH. 


Lalgarh, usually known as Laungowal, is the largest village 
in the State. It lies in Sunam tahsil of Karmgarh nizamat, 8 miles 
north-west of Sunam in 30'^ 12' N. and 75’ 44' E., and was rebuilt 
by Maharaja Ala Singh. A purely agricultural village with an area 
of 100,000 bighas, it produces a vast quantity of grain. It is built of 
sun-dried bricks and contains a police post. Population (1901) 6,057 
souls. 


\ Mansurpur. ^ 

^^ansurpur, ):alled Chhintanwala, is a very old village on the Raj* 
pura-Bhalin^ lihe in Bhawanigarh tahsil of Karmgarh nizamat. It was 
renowned for its chhint — ‘ chintz ’ — of fast colour, whence its name. It lies 
in 30° 22' N. and 76° 5' E. Its population in igoi was 1,860. It 
contains the deval or shrine of Magghf Ram Vedantf, who founded the 
Apo-Ap sect. Its first historical mention dates from 1236, when the Sul- 
tan Rukn-ud-din Ffroz Shah I, son of Altamsh, led his army towards 
Kuhrarh,^ aSuTuTthe vicinity of Mansurpur and Tarain (Tarawari in Karnll) 
put to death a number of his Tajik officials. Like Samana and Sunam 
it formed one of the great fiefs round Delhi, and is more than 
once mentioned in the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri. Here Maharija Sahib Singh 
fought a battle with Maharaja Ranjft Singh which ended in their re- 
conciliation, Firoz Shih cut a canal from the Sutlej in order 
to irrigate Sirhind, Mansdrpur and Snnam, but it is now merely a 
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seasonal torrent. Its climate used to be good, but is now malarious. There 
was a fort in Mansurpur, where Maharaja Sahib Singh built a resi- 
dence. The biswaddrs are mainly Khatris, Rijputs and Mughals. There 
are a post office and a vernacular primary school here. 

Mohindargarh Nizamat. 


The Mohindargarh nizamat lies between 27° 18' and 28° 28' N. and 
75° 56' and 76° 18' E., with an area of 691 square miles. It is bounded 
on the north by the Dadrf tahsil of Jind, on the west and south by Jaipur 
territory, and on the east by the State of Alwar and the Bawal nizamat 
of Nabha. It has a population (1901) of 140,376 as against 147,912 in 
1891, and contains the towns of NarnAUL and MOHINDARGARH or Kanaud, 
its head-quarters, with 268 villages. In 1903-04 its land revenue with 
cesses amounted to Rs, 3,85,310. Situated in the extreme south-east of 
the province, it is geographically part of the Rajputana desert and forms 
a long narrow strip of territory lying north by south. It is partially 
watered by three streams : the Doh^n, which rises in the Jaipur hills, 
traverses the whole length of the nizamat and passes into Jind territory 
to the north ; the Krishniwati, which also rises in Jaipur and flows past 
Nirnaul town into Nabha territory in the east ; and the Gohlf. It is 
divided into two tahsils, MOHINDARGARH or Kanaud, and Narnaul. 


Mohindargarh Tahsil. 

Mohindargarh or Kanaud is the head-quarters tahsil of the Mohindar- 
garh (riarnau!) nizamat, lying between 75° 56' and 76° 18' E. and 28® 6' 
and 28® .-8' N,, with an area of 330 square miles. It has a population 
(10 j 55,246 souls as against 59,867 in 1891, and contains the town 
of Mjhuidargarh, popularly called Kanaud, its head-quarters, within 
villages. Its land revenue with cesses amounted in 1903-04 to Rs, 1,50,859. 




Mohindargarh Town. 

Mohindargarh [Kanaud), the head-quarters town of the Mohindargarh 
tahsil and nizamat, lying 24 miles south of Dddri, in 76° 13' E. and 
28° 16' N. Population (1901) 9,984 souls. Kanaud/ was founded by Malik 
Mah dud K han, a_ servant, of Elbar, and first peopled, it is said, by 
iBrahmans of the Kdnaudia sdsan or group, "whence its name. It remained 
a pargana of the sarkdr or government of Narnaul under the Mughal 
emperors, and about the beginning of the 19th century was conquered by 
the Thdkur of Jaipur, who was in turn expelled by Nawab Najaf QuU Khin, 
the great minister of the Delhi court under Shih Alam. On his death his 
widow maintained her independence in the fortress, but in 1792 Sindbia’s 
general £e_E2igne_sent a force against it under Perron. Ismafl Beg 
persuaded its mistress to resist and marched to her relief, but. she was killed 
in the battle which ensued under the walls of Kanaud and IsmMl Beg 
surrendered to Perron. Kanaud then became the principal stronghold of 
Appa Khande Rao, Sindhia’s feudatory who held the Rewfirf territ^. It 
eventually became a possession of the British by whom it was granted to the 

pargfnas Kinaud 

and Buddhuana were granted, with all the rights pertaining thereto, by the 
British Government to M^drfija Nanndar Singh, in lieu of Rs. 10,3^800. 

The fort of Kanaud is said to have been built by the Marathas. The inner 

rampart is and the outer kachcM. The treasury and iail are in 

an old garden, an anglolyeniacular 

middle school, a police station, a post office, and a dispensary 
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Narnaul Tahsil. 

Narnaul is the southern tahsil of the Mohindargarh {NdrnauH) 
nizdmat, lying between 75° 58' and 76° 1 7' E. and 27° 18' and 28° 8' N., 
with an area of 274 square miles. It has a population (1901) of 85,130 
souls as against 88,045 in 1891, and contains the town of Narnaul, its 
head-quarters, with 157 villages. Its land revenue with cesses amounted 
in 1903.04 to Rs. 2,34,452. 


Narnaul Town. 


Narnaul,* after Patiala the most 


j 

Year of 
census. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1881 

20,053 

9.984 

10,068 

00 

VO 

1 

21,159 

1 

* 0 , 4*3 

10,746 

IQO4 e«« 

*9.489 i 

1 

9,466 

1 

10,023 


famine of 1956 Sambat (1899 A. D.). 
population is shown in Table 7 of Part B, 


important town in the State, 
is the head-quarters of the 
Narnaul tahsil (in nizdmat 
Mohindargarh), lying (in 
28° 3' N. and 76° 10' E.) on 
both sides of the Chhalak 
nadi ; it is 37 miles south-west 
from Rewfiri, with which it 
is connected by the Rew 4 ri- 
Phulera Railway, and has de- 
creased in population as the 
marginal figures show. This 
decrease is attributed to the 
constituted by religions its 


As 


The town lies on high 


and the houses, some of which have two storeys, are almost all 


ground, 
built of 


stone. Its lanes are steep and narrow, but paved with stone, and its climate, 
though hot and dry, is healthy. Narnaul is a place of considerable anti- 
quity. Founded according to tradition goo years ago near the Dhosi hill in 
the midst of a vast forest, it was called Naharhaul or the ‘ lion’s dread.’ 
Another folk etymology ascribes its foundation to Raja Launkarn, after 
whose wife Ndr Laun is named. After Launkarn's time it fell into the hands 
of the Muhammadans. In the Digbije of Saihdeo (Sabhaparb of the 
Mah&bharata) it is said that Saihdeo marched southwards from Delhi to 
the Chambal river, after conquering Narrashtra or Nirnaul. Narnaul is 
first mentioned in the Muhammadan historians as given by Altamsh 
in fief to his Malik Saif-ud-Din, afterwards feudatory of Sundm." In his 
Gkurrat-ul-kamdl, Amir Khusro mentions it as under Malik Kutlagh- 
tagin, Azam, Mubarak, amir of Narnaul under Ffroz Shah Khilji,® In 
1441 (689 H.) it was held by Iklim_ I^an and Bahadur Ndhir and 
plundered by Khizr Khdn on his Expedition into the turbulent Me wit. 
Ibrahim Khan, grandfather of Sher Shah, entered the service of Jamil 
Khin, Sirang-Khani, of Hisir-Firoza, who bestowed on him several villages 
in pargana Nirnaul for the maintenance of 40 horse, and at Narnaul Ibrahim 
Khan died.^ His tomb is still shown, in the town, which claims to be Sher 
Shih’s birthplace: — Sher—Shdlr’^-^assal Hgji Shah was expelled from 
Nirnaul by the redoubtable Tardi Beg on HumTyun's restoration ; and, in 
the reign of Akbar, Shah Quli Mahram adorned the town with buildings and 
large tanks. Narnaul was the centre of Abu Ma’fili’s revolt under Aibar.® 


* It was one of the aarkdrs of nfia of Agra uo jer the Mughal Emperors. 
» T. N., page 730. 

^ E. H. I, ni, page 540. 

* E. H. I., IV, pi^es 308-9. 

’ E. H. Ii III, page I2i. 
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Under Alamgir in 1673 A. D. occurred a curious revolt of a body calling 
themselves the Satnamls. Mandihs or Mundihs, inhabitants of Mewat, who 
considered themselves immortal, 70 lives being promised to every one who 
fell in action. A body of about 5,000 collected near Narnaul and plundered 
cities and districts. Tahir Khan faujddr, at first unable to withstand 
them, deputed a force under several officers including Kamal-ud-Din, 
son of Diler Khan, Purdil, son of Firoz-ud-dln, Mewatf, and the rising 
was suppressed with great slaughter and the Hindus called it the 
mahdbhdrat on account of the number of elephants killed in the cam- 
paign.' The Muntkhab-ul-Lubab states that the Satnamis got possession 
of Narnaul, killed the faiijddr, and organised a rude administration. 
Under Nasir-ud-Din Muhammad Shah, Sarf-ud-Daula, Iradatmand Khan 
was sent against Raja Ajit Singh who had revolted and taken 
possession of Ajmer, Sambhal and Narnaul, but he abandoned the latter 
place on the advance of the royal army.' Under Ahmad Shah, 'Itmad- 
ud-Daula obtained the sdbahddrt of Ajmer and the faujddri of Narnaul, 
vice Sa’adat Khan deposed, with the title of Imam-ul-Mulk Khan-KhanSn. 
On the break up of the Mughal dynasty Narnaul became an appanage 
of Jaipur, and in 1793 — 97 Narnaul and Kanaud were taken by de Bolgne 
and given to Murtaza Khan Bharaich.-’’ In reward for his services in the 
Mutiny Maharaja Narindar Singh was granted the ildqa of Narnaul of the 
annual value of Rs. 2,00,000 with all the accompanying sovereign rights. 

The town boasts a considerable trade in cotton, sarson and wool. 
Painted bed-legs, jdjams, sarotis, embroidered shoes, leather halters, 
leather bags, brass huqqas and chilms and silver buttons are made and 
chunvi% or women’s head-dresses are dyed. Rathe and majholis are also 
made and its (white-wash) lime and henna are in grea^emand. Ndrnaul 
possesses many buildings of interest, including a large, 5 fl;'aV erected by 
Rat,^ Muk and Rdi Kayatb in the time of Shah Jahan. In this the magistrate 
of Mohindargarh holds his court. The tahsil and poFice station are in the 
town, which also possesses an anglo-vernacular middle school, a post 
office, and a dispensary in charge of an Assistant Surgeon. Other old 
buildings are the Khan Sarwar i-A Xi\^chhatta of Rai Mukand . Rii, Chor 
Gumbaz, SobhySagaTM/a^, and a spacious building with nine court-yards, 
and a garden an J oToTi remains of the A ^ of Mirza All Jan, a man of 
note in Akhbar’s tnfie7~Nawab Shah QuU Khan’s mausoleiTm, and tombs 
ofPjTTurkman and Shah NizanV.' The town 'contains a. jqrdi and several 
dharmsdlds, and outside it are several large tanks. The most important 
lanes are the Mandi, Adina Masjid, JCayath-wara, Sarah Kharkhar!, Chand- 
wara, Missarwara and Farash-khana, with the Naya and Purina bdzirs, 
the latter a general, the former a grain, market, built in 1916 Sambat by 
Mahdraja Narindar Singh. On the Dhosi fa flat-topped hill near Narnaulj 
is a well named sacred to Chiman Rishi, which the Hindus 

worship, and when the titk of Amawas happens upon a Friday the 
water flows over at sunrise, at which time the people bathe there. In the 
months of Chet and Katak great fairs are held there. 

Narwana Tahsil. 

Nafwina is the southern tahsil of the Karmgarh niiimal, lying 
south of the Ghaggar river between 75° 58' and 76'’ 27' E. andag® 23' 
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1 E. H. I.. VII, 186, cf, 294.5, 

- E. H. I., Vlll, page 44, 

® Tod’s Rijistan, Volume II, page 399, 
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and 2Q° si' N. It has an area of 538 square miles. Its population (1901) CHAP. IV. 
^ • r, _ j(. contains 133 villages, its 


is 117,604 as against 108,913 m 1891, 
head-quarters being at the village of Nanv&na. 
revenue with cesses amounted to Rs. i,79»887. 


In 1903-04 the land 
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Narwana Town. 

Narwana,' the head-quarteis of the tahsil of that name in Karmgarh 
nizamat, is a village, lying in 36' N. and 76° i T E , with a station on 
the Southern Punjab Railway, about half a mile from the village. A purely 
agricultural place, built mostly of brick, it is a mart for cotton, 
mung, moth and lojra, and has a ginning factory near the railway 
station. The place is not yet connected with the station by a road, and in 
the rainy season access to it is difficult. The place boasts a vernacular 
middle school, dispensary, police station and post office. Population 
(1901) 4.432 souls. 

Pail. ^ 


Th** town of Pail (?o° 43' N. and 76' 7' E.), head-quarters of the 
tahsil of that name, is officially called S.ahibgarh. It is in the Amargarh 
nizamat and lies 34 miles from Patiala and 6 i^iles from the Chawa Station 
on the North-We^rn Railway, but it is not connected with the station by 
a road. Nearly all the houses are of masonry and the lanes though narrow 
are straight and well paved, and as it lies on a mound, the site of a ruined 
village, all its drainage runs outside the town. The hazdr divides it into 

two parts, on one side of 
which reside Muhammadans 
and on the other Hindus. 
The town is so built that there 
is no need for women to go into 
the buzdr to reach one lane 
from another. The population 
in 1881, 1891 and 1901 is 

shown in the margin, and its 
constitution by religions is 
shown in Table 7 of Part 
B. It has decreased since 
1891, but increased since 
1881. The place is a healthy 
one. The town is of some antiquity and the following account is given of 
its foundation More than 700 years ago SMh Hasan, a Muhammadan 
faq'ir, took up his abode on the ruins of a town. The Seoni Khatris came 
from Chiniot to Pail, and at the /Iryfr’j suggestion settled there. In digging 
its foundations they found a pAzih or pail (a woman s foot ornament) and 
told the faqir who" advised them to name the place after the ornament. Shah 
Hasan’s tomb stands in the town and a fair is held at it every year. In 
1236 A D. the rebellious Malik Ala-ud-Din Jani was killed at Nagawan in 
the district of Pad by the partizans of the Sultin Raziya, daughter of 
Altamsh. Pail was a pargjna of Sirhind in Akbar’s time. The town is 
not a place of much trade, only mirch (pepper) and some grain being export- 
ed. Carving door frames is done by its carpenters, and they also make 


* Its original name is popularly supposed to be MoruSna after the name of Jats of the Mor 

git. 


Yen of census. 

Persons 

Males. 

Females. 

1881 

5,077 ’ 

2,600 

2,477 

189* *■' 

5.56^ 

2,746 

2.820 

1901 ... 

5515 , 

2,79s 
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raths and bahlis. Light country shoes are also made. ^ The town contains 
a tahsil, high school, dispensary, post office, and police post. There is 
also an old fort, a fine gumba (the tomb of some imperial official), and a 
«fl<Ari^'S7?^»e/jrbFhba55-ofstanerwith door frames and gates also of 
stone; — There is a tank called the Ganga Sigar and a temple^ of Mahadeo, 
called the Dasn 4 m ka Akhara. Here every year the Ram Lila is celebrat- 
ed on the Dasahra day. Mahadeo and Parbati are worshipped in the form 
of Lallo (Rali) and Shankar, and in Chet girls lament daily in their names. 
In Baisakh the mourning ceases. Two images of dung and clay are made 
and handsomely dressed. These are then worshipped, and finally all the 
Hindu women of the town assemble and lament, then sing joyful songs 
and cast the images into a tank or well. The landowners of P 4 il are 
Khatris. 


Patiala Tahsil. 


Patiala or Chaurasi is the north-eastern tahsil of the Karmgarh 
nisdmat, lying between 76° 17' and 76'’ 36' E., 30° 8' and 30° 27' N., with 
an area of 282 square miles. Its population was 121,224 in 1901 as 
against 128,221 in i8gi. It contains two towns, PATIALA, its head-quarters, 
and SanaUR, with 197 villages. The great fort of Bahadurgarh, four miles 
north-east from Patiala, lies within the tahsil. The tahsil is wholly 
within the Pawadh. In 1903-04 the land revenue with cesses amounted 
to Rs. 2,14,086. 


V/ Patiala Town. 


Patiala, the capital of the State, lies in a depression on the western bank 
of the Patiala nadi, on the Rajpura-Bhatinda Railway, 34 miles from Amba- 
la Cantonment, in 30° 20' N. and 76° 28' E. It is also connected with 
Nabha and Sangrur by a metalled road. Tradition says that Patanwala 
theh or the ruins of P 4 tan lay where the foundation of the Patiala jila, 

• palace,’ was laid It is also said that long ago a Patan-ki-Rani lived in 
Patan. Muhammad Sal 4 h and other influential Khokhar zaminddrs of 
pargana Sanaur surrendered Sanaur with its 84 villages to Maharija Ala 
Singh. In order to maintain his hold over the newly acquired territory 
it was necessary to erect a stronghold, so the Maharaja selected Patiala 
for its site, it being at that time a small and little known village of 
pargana Sanaur, and erected a kachchi garhi (stronghold) in 1753. This 
garhi was situated a little to the east of the present qila, which was 
founded in 1763 by Maharaja Ala Singh and built from the custom 
dues collected at Sirhind [T 4 rikh-i-Patiala, pages 49-50 and 61]. 
After the fall of Sirhind in 1763 its inhabitants migrated in large num- 
bers to Patiala, where they are still known as Sirhindfs. Since its foundation 
it has always been in the possession of the Mah 4 rajas of Patiala, and under 
their rule has increased in population, size and prosperity. It is now a fine 
town covering an area of 1,209 pakkd bighas. A mud wall {kot) which sur- 
rounded the town was demolished in Sambat 1935 hy the second Council of 
Regency. Some gates still standing are remains of the kot. The houses 
mostly built of brick are crowded together. The lanes are narrow and 
crooked, and are for the most part paved or metalled. The bazar streets 
are wide and straight. The shops near the qila are of a uniform style. The 
most important lanes are the Laturpura, Bhandian ki gali, Desr 4 j, 
Chhatta Nanu Mai, in which Khatris, Baniis and Brahmans mostly live. 
The chief b&zdrs are the Chauk, the Dhak bdzdr, Sirhindf and S4m4nia 
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bazars. The population in l88i, iSgt and igoi is shown in the margin. 

constitution by religion 


Year of census. 

Persons. 

Males. 

1 

, Females. 

1 

iSSi ... ... 

53,629 

30,858 

22,771 

1891 ... 

55,856 

34 ,is 8 

21.728 

1901 ... 

53 545 

31,494 

22.051 
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interest. 


is obtained from wells inside the 
good. 


Its CHAP. IV. 

is 

shown in Table 7 of Part B. 

The situation of the town on 
low-lying land and the numer- PatidlaTown. 
OMstobas (ponds) in it used to 
cause serious outbreaks of 
disease, and to protect it 
against these some depressions 
have been filled in and the 
remainder drained. The 
sanitary arrangements are 
good and malarial fever is not 
now severe. Drinking water 
town and water in the rainy season is not 


Patiala is a mart for ^ota} kandri, zari, dank, sitdra, budla (gold lace), Tradeand manu* 
churia and daryai (silk cloth). Silk and zari embroidery is also made by facture*. 
Kashmiris, designs of all sorts being worked on the edges of chogas, 

jackets, handkerchiefs and caps. Silk «df (trouser strings) are also 

made. The light cups of bell metal (phtU kd, kaul\ are well known. 

Grain is consumed in great quantities, but sugar and rice are also important 
imports. '1 here is a State workshop outside the city where repairs of all 
kinds are undertaken and certain articles manufactured with the aid of 
machinery. 


The principal educational institutions are the Mohindar College with pubUc buildings 
its boarding-house which cost more than Rs. 3,00,000, the new middle »nd iostitotio^ 
school and some primary schools for boys and girls. Attached to the 
Educational Department is the Rajindar Victoria Diamond Jubillee Public 
Library. The College Hall is utilised as the reading room of the library. 

Another library is attached to the college. There is also a Rajindar Deva 
Orphanage School. The English and Urdu Rajindar Press publishes a 
weekly paper called the ‘‘ Patiala Akhbar.” The R4jindar Hospital is a 
fine building outside the town opposite the Baradari, and there are also 
in the town near Sanauri Gate a branch dispensary and Hendley Female 
Hospital. Attached to the Rajindar Hospital is the female hospital under 
the charge of a lady doctor. A new central jail on improved cellular 
system, lying 3 miles north-west of Patiala, is under construction. Muni- 
cipal work (Ardstgi Shahr) is under the supervision of the Medical 
Adviser. A municipality has recently been established. Drainage system 
has made considerable progress, and a water-works scheme has been 
sanctioned and the work has been taken in hand. The set eral post office 
is outside the town opposite the Rajindar Hospital. The Patiala 
workshop is near the Baradari. The Irrig tion Department office is oppo- 
site the Mohindar Kothi, the Kan var Sah b's res'dence. On the other side 
of the Kothi is the Singh Sabha hous.'. The ijlas i- kh:s court outside 
Sheranwala 'late is built on an improved modern style and is a good 
building The present Residency House, situated near the Baradari, is a 
fine and commodious building. The police station (Kotwali) is near the 
qila and the telegraph office is situated in front of the Samadhan. 

All the other offices, such as the Chief Court, Diwani Mai 
Sadr-Adalat, Munshi Khana and Bakhshi Khanaare in State building^ 

‘ The impoctation of these articles from Delni has decreased the demand for local manu* 
factures, which fact baa told heavily upon the craftsmen. 
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in or near the qila.- Beside these public buildings, the qi/la contains a new 
Diwan Khana* built by Maharaja Narindar Singh in 19 15 , which cost nearly 
Rs. 5,00,000. It comprises two large halls, the outer t35' X 36' and 30' 
high, and the inner 135' x 21'. The qtla also contains the old Diwan 
Khana, also a fine building, and the Patiala museum. Opposite the tele- 
graph office are the State samddhs (tombs) ; that of Baba Ala Singh is of 
marble. The Kanwar Sahib’s haveli, west of the qila, is a large building 
built by Mahiraja Karm Singh at a cost of nearly Rs. 5,00,000 for his 
younger son Kanwar Dip Singh. Round the city runs a road (called the 
Thandi or Chakkar-ki-Sark) or Mall which passes close to the Rdjindar 
Hospital, and is like the whole city lighted by lamps. Near the Sheranwala 
Gate is the Baradari garden, where the Maharaja resides. It is a very fine 
garden with artificial hills and paths and adorned with statuary, and lighted 
by electric light, The Baradari is also worth seeing. Opposite it is the 
famous temple of Maha Kali and Rfijeshwarl in which are preserved some 
Sanskrit manuscript leaves^ (/^arras) supposed to have been written by Bias, 
the famous author of the Mah^bharata, Near the Baradari are some fine 
houses where European officers reside. Towards the Samania Gate is the 
Moti Bagh garden, containing an upper and a lower garden like the 
Shalamar gardens at Lahore. Inside it are some fine buildings, and it is 
surrounded by a masonry wall. A canal with a number of iron bridges 
over it runs through it and supplies fits tanks, fountains, and dbshSrs. I 
was made in 1904 Sambat by Maharaja Narindar Singh at a cost of 
Rs. 5,00,000. On the other side of the Moti Bagh is a large tank into 
which the Patidla escape channel falls. On the other side of the tank is 
the Banasarghar, connected by a hanging bridge with the Moti Bigh. On 
the opposite side of the Moti Bagh there is a large gurdw&ra. West of 
the gurdwdra is the Victoria Poor-house. Towards the Saifabadi Gate is 
the Hira Bagh garden, which contains a fine building with some tennis 
courts. Outside the Nabha Gate is the cantonment for the Imperial Service 
Troops, built on the model of a British cantonment. There is a fine polo 
ground and a race-course. Near the Lahori Gate is the Christian Church. 
There is a dak bungalow (furnished) near the railway station, and 
there are in the city six sardis for the accommodation of travellers. 
The canal passes by the northern side of the city. It is a boon to the inhabi- 
tants. As Patiala is situated on low-lying land it is flooded at times. The 
first flood occurred in Sambat 1909, but as there was a kachekd wall round 
the city and the entrances were protected by heavy gates, the news of the 
rise of flood aroused the people, and it was easily averted by merely 
shutting the gates and putting bands in them. In Sambat 1944 the flood 
entered the city and caused great damage. A band (dam) was erected to 
protect it from floods, but next year the floods broke the band. Arrange- 
ments were made to protect the city, and it is now secure. 








Pinjaur Nizamat, 


The Pinjaur nizamat lies between 76'’ 29' and 77° 22' E. and 31° ii' 
and 30° 4' N., with an area of 932 square miles. It has a population (190 1 ) 
of 212,866 souls as against 226,379 in 1891, and contains the town of 
§ANUR, with 1 , 5 ^^ villages. In I903"04 its land revenue with cesses amount- 
. ed to Rs. ^,48,475- The nisdmat forms the north-eastern part of the State, 


* This building has recently been remodelled into one spacious Darb£r Hall, 

- Mahdrdja Narindar Singh brought these leaves {torn Badri Nardia whea la Sambat 
1909 he went there and other places on pilgrimage. 
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and is divided into four tahsils, RajpURA, Banur, Pinjaur and Ghanaur. 
Of these Pinjaur lies in the Himalayan area, the other three being in the 
Pawadh. The head-quarters of the nizdmat are at Rajpura, 


CHAP. IV. 

Places of 
interest. 


Pinjaur Tahsil. 


Vialanc nizdmai. 


Pinjaur, the north-eastern tahsil of the Pinjaur nizamai, lying between 
77° 22' and 76° 50' E. and 30° 41' and 31° 11' N., with an area of 454 square 
miles. It has a population (>901) of 55,731 souls as against 56,745 in 1891, 
and contains 1,136 villages. Its land revenue with cesses amounted in 
1903-04 to Rs. 83,995. Its head-quatters are at PlNjAUR. 

Pinjaur Town. 

Pinjaur,* the head-quarters of the Pinjaur tahsil (Panjaur nizdmat), 
Patiala State, Punjab, lyings 3 miles frour Kalka on the Simla road, in 30“ 
-50' N. and 76“ 5^ E., at the confluence of the Koshallia and JhajhraT two 
tributaries of the Ghaggar. Population (1901) 812 souls. The name 
Pinjaur is a corruption of Panchapura and the town is undoubtedly of 
considerable antiquity, being mentioned by Abu Rihan in 1030 A. D. In 
125A it formed part of the territory of Sirmur which was ravaged by Nasir- 
ud-Din Mahmud, king of Delhi.- It was the fief of Fidai Khan, foster- 
brother of Alamgir, and the Raja of Sirmur recovered it in 1085 H. from 

the son of its former holder, a Hindu. Fidai K han laid jjat the beaiytjful 

gardens, which still remain, after the model of the Shalamar gardes at 
"Ealrdrer" They are watered by an aqueduct fed by a bill stream. Wrested 
Trdm'the 'Muhammadans by a Hindu official who made himself master of 
Mant Majra, it was taken by Patiala in 1 769,'^ after a desperate siege, in 
which the attacking force, though reinforced from Hindur, Kahlur and 
Nahan, suffered severely. There are extensive Hindu remains and 
N^fragments of an ancient Sanskrit inscription in the town.* Bourquin, 
^indhia’s partizah'lBaniefFdismanfTed its toft" Pinjaur is also celebrafeiTfor 
ns tirath, or sacred tank, called the Dharachhetar or Dharamandal, at 
which a fair is held from Baisakh Sudi t'lf to saptmi. The place also 
possesses a dispensary, pest office, vernacular primary school and police 
station, and is the head-quarters of the Conservator of the Patiala State 
Forests. 


Rajpura Tahsil. 

Rajpura is the head-quarters tahsil of the Pinjaur nizdmat, lying 
between 76° 33' and 76° 49' E. and 30° 22' and 30° 36' N., with an area of 
143 square miles. It has a population (igoi) of 55,117 souls as against 
59,607 in 1891, and contains 146 villages. Its head-quarters are at the town 
of Rajpura. Its land revenue with cesses amounted in 1903-04 to 
Rs. i, 9 C 494 - 

Rajpura . 

Rajpura, the head-quaters of the Pinjaur nizdmat and Rajpura 
tahsil, lies 16 miles north.-,east- ofJatiAla in 30° 29' N. and 76° 39' E, 
It has a station on the North-Western Railway and is the junction 

* Tradition says that Pinjaur was founded by Pandos, the heroes of Mahdbharat, 

= A. S. R. XIV, pages 70-71. 

3 Punjab RSjas, page 32. 

-•A. S. R.XIV, page 72. 

^ On the Baisdkh sudi Hi, akkshai-triHya or satua-Hj a fair is held in comme- 
inoraiion of the birthday of Pais RSui (the exterminator of the Kshatriyfis) who practised 
asceticistn here. 
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for the Rajpura-Bhatinda Branch. Founded by R 4 ja Todar Mai, 
Akbar’s famous minister, it is still surrounded by a brick wall and 
most of its buildings are of brick. The town only contains two bdzdrs 
with some 40 shops, but Maharaja Mohindar Singh built a bazar south of 
the railway and named it the Albert-Mohindar Ganj in commemoration of 
the Prince of Wales’ visit in 1876 A. D. This ganj, also known as the Sh 4 h- 
z 4 dganj, contains a few shops. The niadmat and tahsil offices are located 
in an old Mughal s'flraf. T. he town possesses an anglo-vernacular middle 
school, dispensary, police post and a post office outside the town. Population 
(1901) 1,316 souls. There is an old bdoli near the sardi. 


Sahibgarh Tahsil. 


Sihibgarh or Pail, the northern tahsil of the Amargarh 7 tizdmat, 
lying between 75° 59' and 76^ 35' E. and 30"^ 23' and 30^ 56 N., with an 
area of 273 square miles. It has a population (1901) of 115,391 souls as 
against 1 12,540 in 1891, and contains the town of Pail or Sahibgarh, its 
head-quarters, with 197 villages. Its land revenue with cesses amounted 
in 1903-04 to Rs. 3,07,281. 


V/ 


Samana. 


E. in 
south* 
metalled road* 


and 76’ 15' 

is 17 miles 
by 


The town of Samiina' lies in 30° 9' X. 
tahsil Bhawanlgarh {nizdmat Karmgarh) and 
west of Patiala, with which it is connected 
Its houses are mostly of brick, tho se of the Saj-jids being especially 
handsome and often several stories high. Tire'" town is healthy. Its 
population in 1881, 1891 and 1901 is shown in the margin and its 

constitution by religions in 
Table 7 of Part B. Samana is a 
place of considerable antiquity. 
Tradition avers that the Imam- 
garh covers its original site, 
and says that it was enlarged 
and renamed by fugitives 
of the Samanide dynasty of 
Persia. It is frequently men- 
tioned in the Muhammadan 

historians with Sundm, Kuh- 

ram, Lahore and Siwalik, as a 
fief of the Delhi Kingdom." With Sarsuti, Kuhram and HansI it surrendered 
to Muhammad of Ghor after his defeat of Pirthi Raj in 1193 and was 
placed by him in Qutb-ud-Din Ibak’s charge when he returned to Ghaznf. 
With KuhrSm it became the fief of Saif-ud-Din under Altamsh. On Sher 
Rhan s death, in the 4th year of Ghias-ud-Dln Balban, it became with 
Sunam the fief of the Amir Tamar Khan,^ which was subsequently 
granted to Bughra Khan Nasir-ud-DInd the king’s youncrer son. Malik 


Year of 
census. 

Persons. | 

i 

i 

1 

Males. 

Females, 

1881 

1 

9 A 94 

4738 

4757 

1891 

i 

10,035 

1 

5.051 

4,984 

igoi 

10,209 

! 5,«94 

5-015 


1 Its original name is said to have beenNa^nian Khera during^ rule of BarSh 
RSjputs; subsequently it was known as Ratangarh, Dhobi Khera and Samana respectively. 

' Briggs’ Farishta I, page 941. Elliot, II, page 216. 

^Tamar KhSn was one of the 40 Shams! slaves according to the Tarlkh-i-Ffroz ShShf 
Elliot III, page 109. ' 

*Ibid, pages 24t, 258.9. Bughra KhSn, E. H. I. III. page in p. 74, w 180 

and 337. 
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Saraj, son of Jamdar, was made ndib of Samana and commander of its CHAP. IV. 
forces.' Under Ali-ud-Din it apparently formed a province, like the . 

Punjab and Multan, and was included in the Government of Zafar Khan, 

Subsequently it became the appanage of the king’s brother Alap Khan. 

Under Muhammad Tughlaq the Mandal, Chauhan, Miana, Bhartia- 
(? Bhatti) and other tribes who inhabited the country about Sunam and ' 

Samana, unable to discharge their rents, fled to the woods.® Under V- E. H. 1 , III, 
Muhammad Khilji its governor was Malik Beg, Laki,^ and in 1321 p 

it was conferred on Malik Baha-ud-Din, a nephew of the king ^ '*"r* 
Ghias-ud-Dln Tughlaq for his support as A’riz-ul-Mumalik.'’ When *34J'4*A. . 
Firoz Shilh III cut his canal from the Sutlej to Sunam, he formed 
Sirhind with the country up to within 10 kos of Samana, into a separate ^ p 

district.’’* >3 ‘ • 

In 1389 Samana was the scene of important events. The new amirs 
of Samana treacherously slew Sultan Shah, Khushdil, at the tank of Sunam 
and then took possession of Samana, where they plundered the Malik’s 
houses and slaughtered his dependents. With their aid Prince Muham- 
mad Khan was enabled to leave his asylum at Nagarkot and advance by 
Jullundur into the Samana District and there assumed the sovereignty of 
Delhi.^ Samana indeed appears to have been the centre of Muhammad 
Khan’s power, for when he was expelled from Delhi his son Humayun 
raised fresh troops in Samana and after his defeat at Delhi fled thither ao-ain. 

At this time the fiefs of Malik Zia-ud-Din Abdrja, Rai Kamal-ud-Din M]fina, 

and Kuf Chand Bhatti lay in that quarter and they were Humayun’s sup- 1398 A, D. 

porters. Taimur’s invasion appears to have left Samana untouched, though 

Hakim Iraqi was despached towards it (Briggs 490). Taimur himself 

says he sent Amir Shah Malik and Daulat Tinsur Tamachi to march on 

Delhi by way of Dipalpur and await him at Samana (III, 421, cf. 341). 

In 1397 Sarang Khan with aid of Malik Mardan Bhatti’s forces got 1397 A. D. 

possession of Multan and then besieged Ghalib Khan in Samana and 

drove him to flight, but Ghalib Khan was reinstated in its possession. Duff, 334 B. H. 

In 1405 Mullii Iqbal Kh 4 n unable to take Delhi marched on Samana, 1-IV., 32. 

where Bairam Khan, a descendant of a Turki slave of Firoz Tughlaq, 

had long established himself. On Iqbal Khan’s approach he fled to the 

hills, but after his reconciliation with Iqbal Khan he appears to have 

recovered Samana, for he or Bairam Khan, his successor, was attacked 

there in the following year by Daulat Khan Lodi whom Muhammad Tughlaq 

had deputed against the place. In 1417 Zirak Khan, governor of Samana, ,4,94 d 

was ordered to attack Tughan rais who had laid siege to Sirhind. ^ ‘ 

Tughan retreated to the hills, but Zirak Khan overtook him at Pail and 

compelled him to submit. Thereafter Samana is mentioned several times 

generally in such a way as to imply that it was the extreme limit of the 

effective rule of the Delhi kings. Banda Bairagi on his way to Sirhind 

ordered a general massacre and looted Samana for three days in 1708 A. D. 

In the town is the tomb of Muhammad Ismail, the PIr Samania. Saida 
was a celebrated darzvesh of Samana in the time of Malik Bahlol Lodi who. 


' E. H. I III, page 115, 

2 In the original of Farishta BhittUn, i.e., Bhattia is given. 
2 Briggs’ Farishta, page 425. 

Ibid, page 397. 

“ Ibid, page 402. 

^ Ibid, page 453- 

^ Elliot’s History of India, IV, pages 20.21. 
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it is said, gave him Rs. i,6oo for thekingdom of Delhi. Samana contains a 
police station, anglo-vernacular middle school, post office and dispensary. 
Its chief mahallas are the Mahalla Bharaichan, Mahalla Malkana, Mahalla 
Chakla or Sayyidan, Machchhi Hatta, Chandailon kf garhf, Mahalla Manjha- 
nian, Mahalla Saraf or Bukharian, Mahalla Imamgarh or Andarkot, and 
Mahalla Nurpura.' The dome of Mir Ahmad Husain’s house is built of 
kachchd ladao—mnA. and brick. Its hall is 45’ x 25'. 


Samana manufactures (bed legs), pans, axes, basolds (adzes), 
earthenware surdhis (long, narrow necked goblets made by chintgars) 
and charkkas (spinning wheels). It is also noted for its barfi (a kind of 
sweetmeat) and bet. Fairs are held on the occasions of Muharram and 
Ram Lila annually. 


SANAUR. 

The town of Sanaur lies 4 miles south-east of Patiala, with 

which it is connected by a 
metalled road (30° 18' N. 
and 76° 31' E). It lies on 
a high mound, and its houses 
are mostly of brick. Its 
lanes are paved, but some- 
what narrow, crooked and un- 
even. Its population in 1881, 
1891 and 1901 is shewn in 
the margin and its constitu- 
tion by religions in Table 7 
of Part B. It has decreased 
since 1881 by 548. The town is of some antiquity, but of no historical 
importance, In the time of Babar, Malik Baha-ud-Din, Khokhar, became 
chief of this pargana which was called Chaurasi (84) as having 84 villages, 
a name it still retains. In 1 748 it came into the possession of Maharaja 
Ala Singh. It possesses a Magistrate’s court, anglo-vernacular middle 
school (both in the fort), post office and police station. The town is a good 
mart for pepper, ana produces vegetables of various kinds which are sold 
in the Patiala bazars. Earthen jhajhris (jars) and hand fans are made 
in the town, which is known also for its fine jdmans (a kind of fruit). 
Grain is exported, but only on a small scale. 


Census of 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

i88« 

9.128 i 

1 

4633 

4.495 

1891 

8,678 

4.43S 

4.243 

1901 ... 

8.580 

4,39> 

4,189 


SlRHlND.- 

Thetownof Sirhind, the head-quarters of the Fatehgarh tahsil, is 
situated in the Amargarh nizdmat near the Sirhind Station on the North- 

' In the time of JahSngir the Jul5h5s had I,ooo houses at this place. The emperor used 
to wear a very fine soft cloth called SamySno manufactured by these weavers. They have io 
their possession sanads granted by the emperor. Unlike other weavers of Samana they are 
the owners of their houses. 

= Bardh Mihar, the author of Brihat Sangta, Chapter XIV, verse 29, quotes from Pdrisar 
Tantar (a book on astrology— jotish) that Sai-rindh was an ancient town. It was the capita! of 
the Sutlej District. It is calculated by some that P4r5sar Tantar was written at the end of Dodpar 
yug, which goes to prove that the town of Saf-rmdh existed at that time. Bardh Mihar was 
one of ttio Nau-ratan, ‘nine gems,’ of the court of Vikramaditya (BhSrat-Varsh-Bhfi-Barnan, 
pages 131 and 31 1, by Shankar BSlkrishen Dikshat). It is called Gurumdri or Garzfmdf (the 
place where Gurfis were killed) and Phitktpuri, ‘cursed city,’ by the Sikhs. The meatioa 
of the name of Sirhind in the morning is considered unpropitions. 
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Western Railway (30° 38' N. and 76° 27' E.). Its houses are of masonry and CHAP. IV. 

■ - - the lanes straight, wide and 

payed, but uneven. The popu- 
lation in looi, logt and 1901 
Females. is shown in the margin, and Sirhiod. 
its constitution by religions is 
shown in Table 7 of Part B. It 

has increased slightly since i88 1. 

Though almost surrounded in 
2,455 the rainy season by a choi, the 
2,400 health of the town is fairly good, 
and the climate of the 'Am-o- 
2,460 Khas is proverbially good. 

Sirhind is apparently a town of 

considerable antiquity, but its early history is by no means free from obscurity- 
This arises from its confusion with Tabarhindh in the earlier Muhammadan 
historians. The spelling Sirhind is modern and due to a fanciful derivation 
‘ sir— Hind,’ the ‘ head of India,’ due to its strategic position. The origin of 
Sirhind is variously described. According to a modern writer,^ Sahir 
Rao or Loman Rao, i66th in descent from Krishna, ruled at Lahore from 
531 Sambat, and tradition assigns the foundation of Sirhind or Sahirind^ 
to him. On the decline of the Rajput power in Ghazni, says this 
writer, the king of Bokhara, with his allies of Tartary, Iran and 
Khorasan, marched on Lahore, and Sahir Rao was defeated and slain. 

Another writer, Ni3r-ud-Din, Slrhindi, a follower of Mujaddad-i-Alf-i-Sam, 
in his Rauzat-ul-Qaylim,^ says that Sirhind was founded in the time of Firoz 
Shah III, at the suggestion of Sayyid Jalal-ud-Dfn, Bokharf, the king’s 
pir, by Raff-ud-Dfn, an ancestor of Majaddad-i-Alf-i-S4ni ; but this appears to 
be incorrect, as the town was more ancient. He derives its name from sih, 

‘ lion,’ and rind, ‘ forest,’ or ‘ the lion’s forest,’ so called because at that 
time the site of the town Avas covered with dense forest. That the older and 
correct spelling of the name is Sehrind is beyond dispute, for it is invariably 
so spelt on coins. ^ It is also highly probable that Tabarhind or Tabarhindh 
in the earlier Muhammadan historians is as a rule a misreading for Batrind 
or Bathinda, but it would be going too far to say that this is invariably the 
case.** Tabarhindh, it appears quite certain, was not the old form of Sirhind 
or Sihrind, for the two names occur in the same works as the names of two 
distinct places, e.g., in the English translation of the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri 
Sirhind is first mentioned and then Tabarhindh, but if Tabarhindh had been 
the old form of Sirhind the former name Avould assuredly have been used 
in the earlier part of that history and the newer form in the later.® More- 
over, in some passages Tabarhindh can only mean, or be a mistake for, Sir- 
hind, as its geographical position precisely suits the context, whereas Bhatinda 

'WaU'ulla, Sadlql, the author of the Afna-i Bat 5 t Bans, in Volume I, Chapter I, page 24, 
and Volume II, page 101. 

' And or ant in Sanskrit meaning boundary, 

^ Page 16. Rausat-ul-Qaydm or Rauzah-i-Qayumia, a history of the lives of the Makh- 
dum-z 5 das of Sirhind, translated by Wali'-ulla Sadi'ql of Fan'dkot, from a MS, work 
in Arabic by Nur-ud-DIn, written in 1308 H (1891 A.D.) 

•* The form Sihrind also occurs frequently in the Muhammadan historians, e.^., in the 
Tirlkh-i-Mub 5 rak ShShi (Elliot’s History of India, IV, pages 6, ii), in the Tuzak-i-Bdbarf 
(/*., page 248), and in the Muntakhab-ul-Lubdb { 16 ., VII, pages 414-15). In the Farhatun 
Ndzirin it is spelt Shaharind ( 76 ., VIII, page 169). 

® As the late Mr. E. J. Rodgers appears to have held; see Report, Punjab Circle, Archseo- 
logical Survey, 1891, page 2, in which a very full and interesting account of the ruins of Sar* 
bind or Sahrind is given. 

, E. H, I., pages 295-96. 


Year of census. 

Persons. 

Males. 

iSSi 

• i* 

S. 4 o> 

2,946 

1891 ... 


5,254 

2,854 

1901 ... 

... 

5,41s 

2,955 
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would not do so. For instance, we read that Muizz-ud-Din (Shahab-ud-Din of 
Ghor) left a garrison in Tabathindli, which place Rai Pithora re-took, after 
a siege of 13 months, but Muizz-ud-Dfn again advancing defeated him at 
Tarain.^ Here Tabarhindh can only be Sirhind, as Tarain is the modern 
TaHwarf Azimabad in the Karnal District on the high road to Delhi. 
Sirhind is mentioned in Farishta in several passages, but it is more than 
likely that Farishta himself confused Tabarhindh with Sirhind, then a well- 
known place, being ignorant of Bhatinda and its past importance. The 
more important passages are reproduced below : — 

In 977 A.D. Jaiptl, the son ot HatpAI, of the Brahman tribe, reigned over the country ex- 
tending in length from Sirhind to Lamghan, and in breadth from the kingdom of Kashmir 
to Multdn (Briggs’ Farishta, Volume I, page 15;. The administration of Vizier Imdd ud-Dfn 
Zunjany- now became so unpopular that the governors of the provinces of Karra . Sarhind , 
Samdna. Kuhrdm Lahore, etc., entered into a confederacy and deputed persons to wait on 
Ghiis-ud-Dfn Balban. the former Vizier, and prevailed upon him to make him consent to take 
the_ reins of government into his hands as formerly. He consented, and the nobles united 
their forces and met on the same day at KuhrSm (I, page 241). 

In the fourth year of this reign, the king’s (Ghfas-ud- Dfn Balban’s) nephew, Sher Khdm 
who had ruled the districts of Sarhind, Bituhuda, etc., died and was burie 1 at Bhatner in an 
extensive mausoleum (I., page 258;. 


On page 491 (Translations) the MSS. have Tabarhindh, except one 
which has Bathindah. 


Hiitory, 


It became a fief cf Delhi after the Muhammadan conquest. Fi'roz 
Shah dug a canal from the Sutlej and this is now said to be the chm, 
‘ seasonal torrent,’ which flows past the town. Sirhind continued to be an 
important stronghold of the Delhi empire. In 1415 Khizr Kh4n, the ist 
Saiyid emperor of Delhi, nominated his son, the Malik-us-Sharq Malik 
Mubarik, governor of Flrozpur and Sirhind with Malik Sadho Nadira as his 
deputy. In 1416 the latter was murdered by Tughan rdis and other Turk 
backus, but Zi'rak Khin, the governor of Samana, suppressed the revolt 
in the following year. In 1420 Khizr Khan defeated the insurgent Sarano- 
Khan at Sirhind, then under the governorship of Malik Sultan Shah Lodhf. 
Under the Mughal sovereigns this Avas one of the most flourishing towns 
of the empire. It is said to have had 360 mosques, tombs, sardis and wells. 
The ruins of ancient Sirhind are about a mile from the. railway station, 
extending over several miles. It rvas prophesied that the ruins of Sirhind 
should be spread from the Jumna to the Sutlej. This has been literally fulfilled 
in the construction of the line of railway from the Jumna to the Sutlej which 
was ballasted with bricks from this spot. The Sikhs think it a meritorious 
act to take away a brick from the ruins and drop it in one of the rivers.® 
In 1704 A. D. Bazid Khan,-* its governor, bricked up alive in Sirhind 
Fateh Singh and Zorawar Singh, sons of Guru Gobind Singh. In 1708 
Banda Bairagf sacked Sirhind and killed Bazid Khan, its o-overnor. 
After his invasion, Ahmad Shah Durrani^ appointed Zain Khan subeddr of 
Sirhind in 1761, In December 1763 the Sikhs attacked Sirhind and killed 
Zain Khan at Manhera, near Sirhind, and the country fell into the hands of 
Maharaja Ala Singh. 

Sirhind is not a place ot trade, only mirch being exported. The tabs'll 
and anglo-vernacular middle school are in a sardi. The town also 


* T, N., pages 464-46s, 

E H. I , Volume II, pages 200, 302, 355, 333, 373, all in T. N. 

* In the original of Farishta RehanI is given. 

“ Vide Land of the Five Rivers, page 228, by David Ross, c.i.e. 

* Vide Panth Parkdsh, page3SJi by Bh ! Gian Singh. Accordin 
Paojab the name of the governor was Wazfr Ktidn. 

* Vide Tirlkh-i-PatiSla, pages 56-63. 
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Year of census. j 

1 

Persons 

1 Males. 

1 

1 

Females, 

1881 •»> ••• 

12,223 

6,379 

1 

5,844 

1891 

10,869 

S.732 

5,137 

1901 

10,069 

S. 4 S 8 I 

4,611 


contains a police post and a post office. The ruins of Sirhind contain the 
mausoleum of Mujaddid-Alf-i-Sani, which is a fine building to which the 
Muhammadans in general and the nobility of K^bul in particular pay visits 
as a place of pilgrimage. Near it is the mausoleum of Raff-ud-Dfn, an 
ancestor of Mujaddid-Alf-i-Sanf, close to which is the rauzd of Khuija Sirhini. 
M’isum, son of Mujaddid-Alf-i-Sanf, and which is commonly known as 
rauzd chini on account of its excellent mosaic work. The mausoleum of 
Shah Zam 4 n of Kabul containsThe^ tomb of his begam also. It is unknown 
whose ashes the two rauzds of Ustad and Shagiflxoiitain ; it is said one of 
them was built by a master («i/a^mason and the other by his apirentice 
{shdgird). There are two small mausoleums near the villag^JDera Mir Miran 
known as Haj-o-Taj. It is said that two begams (queens) named H 4 J-un- 
Nisa and Taj-un>Nis 4 of a king were interred there. Close to it is the 
rauzd of the daughter of Bahlol Lodhi containing an inscription which 
shows thaCshe died in got A. H. in the time of Sikandar Uodhi. Gurdwdra 
Fatiefigarh (where the two sons of Guru Gobind Singh were burled alive) 
and gurdutdra Joti Sarup (where they were afterwards burnt) are other 
places worth notice. There is also a large rnosque begun by Sadhna, a 
Qasai, the famous Bhagat, but never jcompleted. Here is also a Jahazi 
^Wrf' 5 uiTt~bn the model of a ship. The extensive garden' called the 
’Am-o-Kh 4 sis walled in on all sides and contains some fine buildings. 

It now covers only a small area, but is stocked with various kinds of fruit 
trees, mangoes and oranges. It was planted by Sultan Hafiz, whose tomb 
is close by, and in the time of Shah Jahan, Kandi Beg brought a canal into it 
from the Sutlej. Near the garden is a well with i6 bidhs It also contains 
a bkdlbahlian^ ‘ labyrinth,' since repaired, and a large bridge under which the 
Sirhind chad passes. Sirhind was the birthplace of the poet Nasir Ali, 

Srinagar. 

Srinagar, a village in pargana ^rlnagar, Pinjaur tahsli and mzdmat, 
lies on the slope of the Krol hill in 30° 58' N. and 77° ii' E., half a 
mile from Kandeghat Station (on the Kalka-Simla Railway). It contains a 
kotht or summer house of the Maharaja and a garden on the model of that at 
Pinjaur. Its climate and water are excellent. It has a police station, 
primary school and dispensary. Its population in 1901 was 100. 

SUNAM TaHSIL. 

Sunam is the western most tahsil of the Karmgarh nizdmat 
lying between 75° 40' and 76° 12' E. and 29° 44' and 30° 14' N., 
with an area of 492 square miles. It has a population (1901) of 121,498 
souls as against 122,484 in 1891, and contains the town of SuNAM, its 
head-quarters, with 122 villages. Its land revenue with cesses amounted in 
1903-04 to Rs. 2,48,273. 

V./ \ 

Sunam Town. 

The town of Sunam, the head-quarters of the tahsil of that name (in nizd- 

mat Karmgarh) is on the Lu- 
dhiana- Jakhal Railway, 43 miles 
west of Patiala, with whici; c is 
connected by a metalled road. 

The population in 1881, 1891 
and 1901 is shown in the mar- 
gin and its constitution by 
religions in the Table 7 of 
in 1891 as compared with 1881 




Part B, The marked decrease 


> Cf. Afo-i-Akbsr( page 375. 
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was due to its not being on a line of rail. The construction of 
the Ludhiana-Jakhal line recently opened appears to have already 
arrested its decay, but being situated near a chod it is not a healthy 
town. Sunam is a place of great antiquity. Originally founded near the 
Suraj Kund, of which some remains are still to be seen, it was called 
Surajpur. The modern town was built within the walls of an old fort 
into which its inhabitants were driven to take refuge, and it is divided 
into two parts, one in the citadel of the fort, and the other on the low land 
around it. It is 792 feet above sea-level. Though nov\ of little importance, 
Sunam played a great part in the history of the Punjab after the Muham- 
madan invasion, and Al-Berunf mentions it as a famous place of that 
period.’ Sundm in Sanskrit means a sacred name, but some say that it 
was named after Sona, a Gujari, who guided Muhammad of Ghor to 
Bhatinda and asked this boon as her reward. Others accept a deriva- 
tion from Sanam, which in Arabic means the hump of a camel. When 
Qutb-ud-Dm Ibak saw that the place had this shape he named it Sun 4 m, 
but this etymology is untenable, as the town is only said to have assumed its 
present shape after Taimiir’s invasion Sunam was held bv Hindu Rajas 
till conquered by Muhammad of Ghor. Sultan Shams-ud-Din Altmash 
gave it to his page Sher Khiin - in ;<tgir. Ghias-ud-Din ^ Balban gave it to 
Timar Khan, with Samana, on the death of his cousin Sher Khan, and 
subsequently conferred it on his own son Bughra Khan.'* Under Muham • 
mad Sh 4 h Tughlaq its dependent tribes revolted. Firoz Shah" brought 
a canal through Sirhind and Mansurpur to the town in 1360,® and in 1398 
Taimur^ attacked it. It is an ancient site, and by digging 40 or 50 feet deep 
statues, big bricks and bones are found. In the time of Akbar it was a 
faroana of haveli Sirhind. In the rainy season the water of the Sunam 
chod surrounds the town, and it was formerly difficult to cross it in order 
to go to the neighbouring villages in seasons of heavy rain, but the people 
have now built a bridge over the chod. Nearly all the houses are of 
pakid bricky ^The Chauhatta, Katehra and Bara Bazar are the most 
important bazars. At first its mahallas were named after the castes that 
occupied them, but now there is no such distinction. The important 
streets are the Sirewfila, BandewaU, Gauryanwala and Mahalla Raja Ram. 
Sunam is noted for its cotton work, and chautahi^ khcs^ polony* 

posh zndjdjams are made. A plain chautahi costs Rs. 16, a khes Rs 5-8-0, 
a pttgri Rs. 3 ^rid z. palangposh Rs. 2, but these manufactures are decreasing 
daily. Fine qalamddns and boxes are also made. Grain is exported. Bras^ 
ware is imported from Nabha and Patiala, and gun and khand from the United 
Provinces. The tahsil is inside the town, which possesses a post office 
anglo-vernacular middle school, police station and hospital. There is a sardi 
In the chauhatta, and various fine buildingswith two or three storeys The 
ehhaita of Raja Ram was once a famous building. There are three’ tanks, 
the Suraj Kund, Sita Sar and Ganga ial.ib. A d n t°V from th - 

time of Akbar, and its shrines have been described in Chapter 1 , Section C. 


' T 5 r{k-i-Hind by Ldia Lajp-.t Rdi, Pleader, Part 1 , p. 159, 
’ (Tradition) (Tabaqat-Akbarf). 

’ Briggs, Volume I pages 259-63. 

^ E H. I, III, 109 and iig. 

‘ Briggs, Volume I, p. 453. 

‘ Ihid, IV, p. XI. 

* Switeb-un-Nawdr, a Persian book. 
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CHAPTER I.-DKSCRIPTIVE. 
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Section A.— Physical Aspects, 

Jigd, though the second m area, is the smallest in population of the CHAP. I„ A. 
three P^ulkian States, containing as it does the sterile Bagar tract of ~~ 
D^dri tahsil with its sparse population ever reai^ to' emlgfafe in baJ ®scriptive. 
seasons. The^ State contains 7 towns and 439 vlu^es, and has a total Phvsical 
area of 1,268 square miles with a population ^according to the census Aspects, 
of IV^ch I St, igm) of 282,003 souls, giving an average density of Gentnl deiaip. 
224 persohs“^~£He square mile. The State consists of three separate do*, 
tracts, vt2., Sangrur, find and Didri. The tahsil of Sangrur is some- 
what scattered, and comprises four ildqas separated from one another 
by British territory or portions of the States of Patiala and N^bha. These 
four ildqas are (i) Sangrur, which on the north is mostly bounded by Patiala 
and Nabha territories, on the east by the BhawSmgarh nizdmai of Patiila ; 
on the south by the Sunim tahsil of that State and the village of Kharial 
in the Kaithal tahsil of Karniil ; on the west by the Barnala tahsil 
of Patiala and the Dhanaula thdna of Nabha ; and on the north again by 
Nabha territory interspersed with that of Patiala. It contains 1 town 
and 43 villages, with a population (1901) of 36,598 souls and an area of 109 
square miles ; (3) Kularin, which is mainly surrounded by PatiSla 
territory, lies 20 miles east of Sangrur, and comprises 33 villages, with a 
population (1901) of 14,976 souls and an area of 66 square miles; 

(3) Bazidpur, a small ildqa comprising two islands of the State territory, the 
northern island including four and the southern three villages only. The 
total area of this ildqa, is only 9 square miles and the population in 1901 
was 2,361 souls ; and (4) Balanwali, a larger lying 48 miles west of 
Sangrdr and comprising three separate islands of Jind territory, namely, 

(t) the Bilanwali tlaqa properly so called, including the town of that name 
with 10 villages. It is bounded on the north-east by Nabha territory, on 
the east and south by that of Patiila, and on the west by the Mahrij 
pargana of the Moga tahsil in the Ferozepore District ; (ii) to the north of 
this the main island lies the large village of Dialpura, held in jdgir by the 
Sardars of Dialpura ; it is surrounded by the territories of Nabha on the 
south-east, the Mahraj pargana of Ferozepore on the south-west, and 
Patiila on the north-west : {Hi) south of Ballnwali lie the two isolated 
villages of Mansa and Burj, which are entirely surrounded by Patiala 
territory. The Balanwali i/d^a ^d a population of 10,746 souls in 1901, 
and its area is 57 square miles. ^The tahsil of Jind is a compact triangle, and 
is almost entirely surrounded by British territory, being bounded on the north 
fay the Narwfina tahsil of the Patiala State and the Kaithal tahsil (District 
Karn 41 ), on the east by tahsil Panipat (Karnil District) ; on the south-east 
bjr the Gohana sub-tahsil, on the south by the Rohtak tahsil (Rohtak 
District), and on the w'estby the Hdnsi tahsil (Hissar District). This tahsil 
contains 2 towns and 163 villages, with a population (1901) of 124,954 souls 
and an area of 464 square miles. Its greatest length from east to west 
is 36 miles; its greatest width from north to south is 24^ miles. TTie 
compact tahsil of Dadri lies directly to the south of Jind, but is sepa- 
rated from it by the Rohtak tahsil, which with tahsil Jhajjar, also in. 
the Rohtak District, bounds it on the east. On the south this par^. 
gana adjoins the State of Dujana, the Bawat nizdmat of Nibha, and the 
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Mohindargarh nizdmat of Patidla ; on the west it is bounded by the Lohdrii 
State, and on the north-west by the Bhawanf tahsil of Hissar. This 
tahsil, 30 miles long from north-east to south-east and 23 broad from north- 
west to south-west, has an area of 562 square miles. It contains 3 
towns and 18 i villages, with a population (1901) of 92,368 souls. The 
tahsil of Sangrur lies almost entirely in the great tract known as 
the Jangal, only the seven villages round Bazidpur being situated in 
the PawSdh. Owing to the canals, however, the water-level is 
generally high, being only 30 feet below the surface in the Sangrur 
ildqa, and from 25 feet to 32 feet in Bazidpur and Kularin, but in the un- 
irrigated ildqa of Balanwali it is 150 feet from the surface. Jind 
tahsil lies entirely in the Bangar and includes a part of the Nardak 
or Kurukshetra, the holy land of the Hin^s in the Jumna Valley. Water 
lies at 1 20 feet or so below the surface, ^he D 4 dri ildqa of Dadri tahsil 
lies, in the Hariana and Badhra, in the Bagar, a tract of sandy soil inter- 
spersed with shifting sand-hills, though water is only 50 feet to 54 feet below 
the surface. Well- cultivation is only possible in this tract on a limited scale 
on account of these sand-hills. The Bagar tract has a hot, dry climate, being 
exposed to violent sand-storms from the Bikaner desert in the hot season.^ 

The Jind State is traversed by no great rivers. The Choa ndla 
enters it from Patiala territory near the village of Ghabdan, passes 
through Balwahar, Sajama, Gaggarpur and Kular Khurd, thus travers- 
ing the Sangrur tldqa, and thence re-enters Patiala territory near 
Sunam, This stream flows only in the rainy season, but when in flood 
it attains a width of one mile near Ghabdan and Kular Khurd, cutting off 
communication with these villages sometimes for two or three days. Its 
flood waters are beneficial to the lands which they cover. The Jhambo- 
w 41 i choi is a small torrent which only flows in the rains, past Bizfd- 
pur and Muhammadpur in the Bazidpur ildqa, and thence traversing 
the intervening Patiala villages, enters the Kularan ildqa at Sahjpura, 
and passes through Uharmgarh and Buzurg. Its greatest breadth in the 
rainy season is, however, only 12 feet, but its flood waters fertilize a 
certain amount of land on its banks. The Ghaggar stream only traverses 
the extreme south-east corner of the Kul 4 ran tldqa, passing through the 
villages of Saparherl, Usmanpur and Ratnherl for about 5 or 6 miles. 
In the rainy season its breadth extends to some 3 miles near Saparheri 
and Ratnherl, and at Usmanpur it is crossed by a ferry at this season. 
\V hen in full flood the Ghaggar does a certain amount of damage to crops 
but on the whole its flood waters do good and fertilize the lands they cover! 
Tahsil Dadri, which has no canal irrigation, is watered by the Dohan, a 
stream which rises in the lands of Ghoghu and Bhagaur, two villages of the 
Jaipur State, whence it flo\AS past the Patiala town of Kanaud and there- 
after irrigates the Jind villages of Palarl, BadhwSna, Jdwa, Jhoihu Kalan. 
Balalf, Abidpura, Mandaula, Kaliana and Dfidrl for some 15 or 16 
miles, disappearing in the ddkar land of Kalyawas in Rohtak. When in 
flood in the rainy season, it is used to fertilize the lands below its level for 
two or three years, but it was apt in years of heavy rainfall to cause damage 
both to houses and crops, and is now controlled by three dams, of which the 
first, raised in 1874, lies between the roads leading from Dadri to Kaliana 
and Jhajjar, while the second is between those leading to the Dfidri railway 
station and the Johawala tank near the town, and the third, made in 2886. 
adjoins Dadri station, lying between the road leading from the town to 
Rawaldiand that leading from the town to the station. The worst floods 
occurred m 1862 and 1885. In the latter year considerable damage 

property and to tte 

btatc kkatas or gram stores, which were destroyed. loss to the 
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State alone was estimated at a lakh of rupees. The bands, which kept the CH AP. 1. A. 
water of the Dohan from entering the town, also prevented the surface pescriptiVO. 
drainage of the town itself from finding an outlet, and thus injury to 
the place resulted. 


Physical 

Aspects. 


The tahslls of Jind and Sangrur consist of undulating plains whose Hills, 
monotony is broken only by shifting sand-hills, but in Dadri tahsil there 
are also hills or kopjes, some 34 in number, which are off-shoots of the 
Aravalli Range. Of these the largest is Kaliana, a hill six miles south- 
west of Dadrf, covered with yd/ trees, with an area of 282 acres. From 
it a soft pliant sand-stone (sang-i-larzin) and a hard stone used for mills 
{chakkis), mortars [ukhals) and building purposes is quarried. At its 
foot lies the township which bears its name. Ataila Kalan and Siswala 
are two hills lying close together, 1 2 miles south-west of Dadri. The latter 
abounds in the gum-yielding kher tree, and saldjit stone is also found in 
small quantities. These two hills cover an area of 1,340 acres. Further 
to the south-west, 20 miles from Didri, is the Kadma hill, which lies partly 
in Patiala. The part lying in this State has an area of 770 acres, and is 
also covered with kher trees. Other hills are Duhla (area 370 acres) near 
Kheri Battar village, Kapuri (54 acres) near the hamlet of that name, and 
small hills near Mdnakawas and Pandw^n villages. Kapuri hill yields a 
few crystals. 


The climate varies in different parts of the State. The Jind tahsil Climate, 
which is irrigated is moist and unhealthy. D 4 dri is very dry, sandy, and 
healthy, while Sangrur comes between the two in these respects. The 
minimum temperature at Sangrur is 41° in January and the maximum 
104° in June. The average rainfall for the last ten years is I’j'oz 
inches at Sangrur, i6'4g at Jind, and i0'39 at Dadri. 

In the villages of Sangrur tahsil well water is generally used for Water-supply, 
drinking, the water of the tank or pond {fohar) being only used for bathing 
and watering cattle. The water-level is not very deep except in the Bal4n- 
wali ildqa, where it varies from too to 150 feet, and the construction of wells 
entailing great expense wells are very few. In Jind tahsil generally, as 
the water-level is very deep, the jokars are used for drinking, those near 
the canal or its rdjbdhds being supplied from them in time of drought. 

The johars of the bdrdnt tract, however, run dry in dry weather, causing 
great suffering to the cattle, and water has to be carried from village to 
village in carts. This is especially the case in the villages adjoining the 
Rohtak and Hissar Districts. In Dadri tahsil, where there are no canals, 
the villagers suffer much from scarcity of water, as that in the wells is 
generally brackish. The larger villages and towns have deep tanks with 
pakkd ghdts, which are full in the rainy season, but run dry in seasons of 
drought, when the villagers suffer considerably and are often compelled to 
abandon their homes. In some villages drinking wells are dug on the banks 
of the johars, so as to allow the water to filter into them, and this has the 
effect of making the well-water sweet. An aperture [mori) is sometimes 
made in the well cylinder, so that it communicates with the tank when the 
latter is full, and water is then let into the well. This also helps to keep 
the well water sweet. 


The fauna and flora are much the same here as in the adjoining parts Ftan sad (Ion. 
of Patiila, and the geological formation is also identical with that of 
the Pati41a plains. 
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Section B.— History. 

The history' of Jind as a separate and ruling State dates from 
1763, in which year the confederate Sikhs having captured Sirhind town 
from the governor to whom Ahmad Shah Ddranf had entrusted it, parti- 
tioned the old Mughal province of Sirhind. Prior to that year Sukhchen, 
grandson of Phul, the ancestor of all the Phulkian families, had been a mere 
rural notable. On his death in 1751 Balanwalf, which he had founded, 
fell to Alam Singh, his eldest son, Badrukhdn to his second son Gajpat 
Singh, and Dialpura to Bulaqf. 

The pedigree of the present Rajas of Jind and Nabha is given 
below 


PHUL. 

I 

( i i i ; i "J 

TMoka. Rima, Righu, Chanu, Jhandu, Takhat Mai, 

ancestor of ancestor ' — ■ ' - — - — ■ -» — ^ 

the PatiSla of the ancestors of the Laudgharia family, 

and Bhadaur Jiundan 

families. family. 


r 

Gurdita, 

ancestor of the N 4 bha family. 


Sukhchen, 
d. 1751. 

J 


Alam Singh, 
d. 1764. 


Raja Gajpat Singh, 
d. 1789. 


BuISqf Singh, 
from whom have 
descended the 
Diilpuria Sardirs. 


Mahar Singh, 
d. 1771. 

Hari Singh, 
d. 1781. 


Raja Bh.ag Singh, 
d. 1819. 

I 


Raja Fatah Singh, 
d. 1832. 

Raja Sangat Singh, 
d. 1834. 


Part 4 b Singh, 
d. 1816. 


Bhijp Singh, 
d. 1815. 

n 


MahtSb Singh, 
d. 1816. 


r 

Karm Singh, 
d. 1818. 

1 

Raja Sarup Singh, g.c.3.i., 

d. 1864 - 

r * — 'I 

Randhfr Singh, Raja Raghbir Singh, 
d. 1848. d. 1887. 

Balbfr Singh. 

Raja Ranbir Singh, 
b. 1879. 


r — 

Sukha Singh, 

r— 


Basiwa Singh, 
d. 1830. 

I 


HamSm Singh, 
d. 1856. 


Bhagwin Singh, 
d. 1853. 

: 


R 4 ja Hfra Singh (of 
Nabha), b. 1843. 

Tika Ripndaman Singh, 
b. 1883. 


Dfwin Sitlgh, 
d. 1841. 

I 


Sher Singh, 
d. 1882. 


Chatar Singh, 
d. 1861. 


Har Nariin Singh, 
b 1861. 


Shamsher Singh, 
b. 1872. 


‘This account is principally taken from Griffin’s Punjab RSjas and Massy*s Chiefs, 
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On Alam Singh’s death in 1754 Bilan w 5 U also fel! to Gajpat Singh, who 
was the most adventurous of the three brothers, and had in 1755 conquered 
the Imperial parganas of Jind and Safidon and overrun Panipat and 
Karnal, though he was not strong enough to hold them. In 1 766 Gajpat 
Singh made Jind town his capital. Nevertheless he remained a vassal of 
the Delhi empire and continued to pay tribute, obtaining in return in 1772 
an Imperial firmin which gave him the title of Raja and the right to coin 
money in his own name. In 1773 in consequence of a quarrel with the 
Raja of Nabha he attacked Amloh, Bhadson and Sangrur which were in 
the Nabha territories, and though compelled by the Raja of Patiala to 
relinquish the two former places, he succeeded in retaining the latter, and 
it has ever since remained part of the Jind State. In the next year, however, 
the Delhi government made an attempt to recover Jind, but the Phulkian 
States combined to resist the attack, and it was repulsed. Gajpat Singh 
then built the fort at the town of Jind in 1775, and soon after this Jind 
and Patiala joined in an invasion of Rohtak, but the Mughal power was 
strong enough to compel them to give up most of their conquests, and Jind 
only retained Panjgirain. Again in 1780 the allies marched on Meerut, 
but were defeated, and Gajpat Singh was taken prisoner by the Muhamma- 
dan general. His release was only secured by payment of a heavy ransom. 
He died in 1786 and was succeeded by his son. Bhag Singh, inheriting 
the title of Raja with the territories of Jind and Safidon, and Bhup Singh 
obtaining Badrukhan. 

Raja Gajpat Singh’s daughter, Blbi Raj Kaur, married Sardar 
Mahan Singh, Sukarchakia, and became the mother of Maharaja Ranjlt 
Singh. Gajpat Singh’s position on the north-western corner of the 
Rohtak country made it easy for him to invade Gohana and Hissar 
whenever the Mahrattas happened to have their hands full elsewhere ; 
and he and his son Bhag Singh ultimately farmed these territories as 
lessees of the Mahrattas, and held them until the beginning of the last 
century. Raja Bhag Singh had shrewdly held aloof from the combination 
against the British ; and when Scindia’s power in Northern India was ulti- 
mately broken, and he was obliged, under the Treaty of the 30th of Decem- 
ber 1803, to surrender his possessions west of the Jumna, Lord Lake reward- 
ed Bhag Singh by confirming his title in the Gohana estates. He afterwards 
accompanied Lord Lake as far as the Beas in his pursuit of Jaswant Rao 
Holkar, and he was sent as an envoy to his nephew, Maharaja Ranjft 
Singh, to dissuade him from assisting the fugitive prince. The mission was 
successful. Holkar was compelled to leave the Punjab, and Bhag Singh 
received as his reward the parga 7 ia of Bawana to the south-west of Panipat. 
The history of Ranjlt Singh’s interference in the Phulkian States has been 
given above (page 48). From Ranjlt Singh, Raja Bhag Singh received the 
territory now included in the Ludhi 4 na District, comprising Jhandiala, R&ikot, 
Bassian and Jagriion. He died in 1819 after ruling 30 years, and was 
succeeded by his son Fateh Singh, who died in 1822. 

Troublous times followed. Sangat Singh who succeeded his father 
Fateh Singh was obliged for a period to desert his capital and make over 
the administration to foreign hands. Matters, however, mended after his 
death, in 1834. Sangat Singh had no son, and the question of escheat 
arose in the absence of direct heirs, though the collateral claimants were 
many. Orders were finally passed, in 1837, in favour of Sarup Singh of 
Bazldpur, a third cousin of the deceased Raja, as the nearest male heir. 
But he was held to have no right to succeed to more territory than was 
possessed by his great-grandfather, Gajpat Singh, through whom he 
derived his title. This territory consisted of Jind proper and nine other 
fiirgmas, containing 322 villages, with a revenue of Rs. 3,36,000. Estates 
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yielding Rs. 1,82,000 were resumed by the British Government as escheats, 
including the acquisitions of Raja Bhag Singh in and near Ludhiana, Panipat, 
Hansi and Hissar, and when Kaithal was resumed in 1843 the Mahalan 
Ghabd&n pargana was given to Jind in exchange for a part of Safidon. 

Before the outbreak of the ist Sikh War the Raja of Jind was in close 
alliance with Patiala against Raja Devindar Singh of Nabha. His attitude 
to the British Government, however, was anything but friendly in 1845, 
until a fine of Rs. 10,000 for failure to supply transport, when called upon, 
recalled him to his allegiance and a belief in the power of the British. 
Consequently in the ist Sikh War his conduct was exemplary. The exer- 
tions of his people in providing supplies and carriage were great ; his con- 
ting^t served with the British troops, and a Jind detachment which accom- 
panied the Patiala contingent to Ghunghrana under Captain Hay was highly 
praised by that officer for its steady conduct and discipline. Later on a 
detachment accompanied the expedition to Kashmir, where a revolt was in 
progress against Maharaja Gulab Singh, Jind received in reward a grant of 
land of the annual value of Rs. 3,000, while the fine of the previous year 
was remitted. Another grant, yielding Rs. 1,000, was shortly afterwards 
added in consideration of the abolition of the State transit dues. In 1847 
the Raja received a sanad by which the British Government engaged never 
to demand from him or his successors tribute or revenue, or commutation 
in lieu of troops ; the Raja on his part promising to aid the British with all 
his resources in case of war, to maintain the military roads, and to suppress 
sati, slave-dealing and infanticide in his territories. When the 2nd 
Sikh War broke out Raja Sarup Singh offered to lead his troops in person 
to join the British army at Lahore. He was warmly thanked for the offer 
and the loyalty which had prompted it, though the services of himself and 
his troops were declined. 

Raja Sarup Singh’s loyalty was again conspicuous during the Mutiny. 
He occupied the cantonment of Karnal with 800 men, and held the ferry 
over the Jumna at Bhagpat, twenty miles north of Delhi, thus enabling the 
.\leerut force to join Sir H. Barnard’s column. The Raja was personally 
engaged in the battle of .\Hpur on the 8th of June and received the congra- 
tulations of the commander-in-chief, who presented him with one of the 
captured guns. .\t the end of June the Raja was compelled to pay a fly- 
ing visit to Jind as the rebels of Hansi, Rohtak and Hissar had induced some 
of his villages to revolt- He returned to Delhi on the 9th of September, 
where his contingent ultimately took a prominent part in the assault on the 
city, scaling the walls with the British troops, and losing many of their num- 
ber in killed and wounded. Raja Sarup Singh was the only chief who was 
present with the army at Delhi. He was further active throughout in send- 
ing supplies to the besieging force and in keeping open the lines of com- 
munication and preserving order in the districts adjoining his State. The 
commissary-general declared that but for the timely supplies furnished 
by the Raja the quantity of stores would at first have been insufficient for 
the troops. After the fall of Delhi the R 4 ja sent 200 men with General Van 
Cortlandt to Hansf, 1 10 more with Colonel R. Lawrence to Jhajjar, while 
250 remained to garrison Rohtak. The Governor-General in his notifica- 
cation of November 5th, 1857, steady support of the Raja of 

Jind called for the marked thanks of the Government. These splendid 
services received a fitting reward in the grant of the Dadri territory, cover- 
ing nearly 600 square miles, forfeited on account of the rebellion of its 
Nawab. This territory now yields a revenue of over two lakhs of rupees 
per annum. He was sdso given 13 villages, assessed at Rs. 1,38,000,10 
the KulirAn pargant, close to Sangrdr, where the Rija now has his capi- 
tal, and a house at Delhi, valued at Rs. 6,000, together with additional 
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honorary litle.s, ^\as ( onlorred on liini. His salute was raised to eleven guns ; 
and, like the other Phhlkian chiefs, he received a sanaci granting him the 
power of adoption in i asc of the failure of natural heirs, and legalising the 
appointment of a successor by the two other IMiiilkian chiefs in the event 
of the Rajas dying without nominating an heir \ arious small transfers 
of isolated v illages were niad(> between Jind and the l^ritish tjcvernnicnt 
in the next few vears. tending to consolidate the State territories. 


CHAP. I. B 
Descriptive 

H1--TOR1. 

RAja S.iii'ip 
Singh’s help 
and loyalty m 
.Mutiny, 


Raja Sanip Singh died in 1864. He is de.scrihed as ‘ in iierson and pre- 
''ence eminently jirincely. The stalwart Sikh rat e could hardly show a taller 
or a stronger man. Clad in armour, as he loved to he, at the head of hi.s 
troops, there Mas perhaps no other prime in India who bore himself so 
gallantly and looked so true a soldier. The British ( lovernment has never 
had an allv more true in heart than Sariip Singh, who .ser\ed it from .iffet - 
tion and not from fear.’' The Raja had been nominated a Knight (irand 
Commander ot the Star of India a few months before his death, fie was sue. Riji Righbfr 
ceeded by his son, Raghbir Singh, who was in every way worthy of 
father. Immediately after his installation he was < .illed upon to put down ^ 

a serious insurrection in the newly-acquired territory of Dadri, The people 
objected to the new revenue assessment which had been based ujion the 
British svstem. though the rates were much heavier than those prevailing 
in the neighbouring British Districts. Fifty villages broke out in ojren 
revolt, the police station of Badhra was seized, and rude retrenchments 
thrown up outside some of the villages, while the verr.i-civilised tribes of 
Bikaner and Shekhawatt wa re invited to help, on promise of plunder and 
pay. Raja Raghbir Singh 1 < St no time in hurrying to the scene of the 
disturbances with about two thousand men of all arms. The village of 
Charkf, where the ringleaders of the rebellion bad entrenched themselves, 
was carried by assault, two other villages were treated in like manner, and 
within six weeks of the outbreak the country was again prefei ily quiet. 


The Raja rendered prompt assi«tan( i to the British f/overnmenl cm Assl»Unce in 
the occasion of the Ki'tka outbreak in 1 .87.’. Ife .sent tw o guns, a trooi) of "g '*”**''■ 

liorse, and two coinpanii s of infantry to Maler Kotla at tlie rmpn -t ol the ' ■ ‘ 
Deputy Commissioner of Ludhiana, and the rising w as effectually suppircssed. 


When the 2nd .\fghan W,ir tiroke out in 1^7-'' the Britisli (lovern- Help in the *nd 
ment accepted the loval offer of !\aja Raghbir Singb to furnish a i ontingent. 

The Jind force consisting of 500 -epov'-. joo ac-Viirs. with a large staff ’ ’ ^ ‘ 
and two guns, arrived at Thai in .Ma\ i'''7q and reiidere.l iisrlnl servici on 
the line of i ommunirations. 1 he honor.irv title of Raja-i-Rajg.in w as 
I onferred on the R.ijaof Jind in per[ietuit\. ami Sardar Jagal .Singh, tin- 
State Political riffiier. was dec orat'd with tin ( I. . while Sardar Ratan 
Singh, commanding the rontingent. received a sword A similar offer in 
the Egyptian Campaign of i88_’ was devlined with a 'Uitahie rerugnition 
of the Raja's loyalty. 

R.ija Raghbir Singh Was indelatigabh in hi- ilto t, t,, pirpinote the R^j* Rjghbfr 
prosperity, material and otherwise, of hi' j ' ojih . He rebuilt tlv town of Singh's intereii 
Sangriir. morielling it largely on l.ripur. and made maiiv imjiroveinents in 
jind. Dadrf and Salidon. 1 le establislmfl fl.tily distributions ol alms [sada 
harat), anrl < onlributcd large sums to ri ligious insliliition.s at various plai rs 
in the State and elsewhere. Ifesirles the routine business ol the State, to 
which he devoted a large part ol the dav. the Ra|a vvas keenly interested 
in encouraging local arts ami nunufai lures. He sent v arious workmen in 
" old. silver, wood, et< ., to learn the hiehcr bram lies of their crafts at Riirki 

D ^ 


‘ Ri jai of the Punjab, page 374. 
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and other centres. He practically created the carpet industry of Sangrur 
and made a great collection of objects of art. In this way he gave a great 
stimulus to local talent, and Jind is undoubtedly the first of the Phulkian 
States as regards artistic manufactures. This able and enlightened ruler 
died in 1887, and his death T\as a loss to the province. His only son 
Balbfr Singh had died during his father’s lifetime, leaving a young son, 
Ranbir Singh, to succeed to the gaddi. Raja Ranbir Singh, born in 1879, 
was then onlv 8 years old at his accession, and a Council of Regency was 
appointed to carry on the administration until he attained majority. Full 
powers were given him in November 1899 in a darbetr held at Sangrur. 

An account of the relations of the Phulkian States w ith the British 
Government has been given above (page 48). The services of the Imperial 
Service Jind Infantry in Tirah will be noticed below in Chapter 111, Sec- 
tion G (Army) 

.Antiquities. 

The famous battle-field of Kurukshetra, where the Kauravas and 
Pandavas fought for eighteen days, is situated on the south side of Thanesar, 
30 miles south of Ambala in the Punjab, and an account of its antiquities 
will be found described in Cunningham's Archa:ological Surrey Reports, 
Vol. XIV, p. 86. Given below is a note by L. Raghunath Das, Superinten- 
dent of Ethnography in the Jind State, which relates to that part of the Kuruk- 
shetra which lies in that State and forms tlie southern border of the sacred 
territory, lying west of Panipat and including Safidon and Jind, the two 
ancient towns which are the most important places in the south as Thanesar 
and Pehoa are in the north of the Kurukshetra. The details of the various 
temples, shrines and places of pilgrimage in this tract do not lend counte- 
nance to Cunningham’s suspicion that both Kaithal and Jind have been 
included in the holy circuit in recent times to gratify the Sikh Rajas of 
those places. The archaeological remains of the southern Kurukshetra do 
not appear to have ever been examined by an expert, though the whole 
territory would probablv repay systematic exploration. The note is as 
follows : — 

(i) At Baraud in the Safidon iluqa, and 3^ miles to the north-east of 
the town of Safidon, is a temple of Mahadeo, which is said to date from the 
Sat Vuga. It is visited by the people on the Shiratutris, and as there are 
no pujdris, the villagers here perform rvorship themselves. 

(a) At Safidon itself there are three ancient tiraths and temples, 
supposed to have been built towards the close of the Dwapar Yuga, namely, 
Nageshvara Mahadeva, Naga-Damani Devi (or Bhawan Devi) and Naga 
Kshetra. The legend goes that at the end of the Dwapar Yuga a Rfija Parik- 
sit was bitten by a serpent, Taksaka. To avenge him, his son Raja 
janamejaya established the images of Nageevara Mahadeva and Naga-Damani 
Devi (the goddess who slaughters serpents) in the temples and invoked 
them. He then made a bcdi hairan, or place of sacred fire, and held a 
holocaust of the snakes with their shaktis (powers). (/) Nageshrara 
Mahadeva.— TVxs temple, which lies on a tank, contains an idol of 
Nageshvara Mahadeva, and fairs are held here on the 13th and 
14th of Si wan and Phagan in the dark half of the month. The wor- 
shipper here is believed to obtain Naga-loka. (n') The Bhawan Deviji 
or temple of the goddess .— temple contains an idol of Naga- 
Damani Devi. Fairs are held on the 7th and 9th of Asauj and Chet sudi. 
The temple was rebuilt by Raja Raghbir Singh of Jind in Sambat 
>943- (*■“■) The Ndga Kshetra tank.—Tho tank w’as rebuilt by Raja 
Raghbir Singh in the same year, and the tirath of N6ga Kshetra is the 
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place where the snakes were slaughtered and hence is called Sarap Daman. 
Bathing in it is believed to set one free from the fear of Nagas (snakes). 
The temple of Sri Krishna here was also erected by Raja Raghbir 
Singh in the same year. Its fair is held on the 8th of Bhadon badi. 
The administration of the above temples is in the hands of the State 
authorities, three Gaur Brahmans of the Kaushika gotra being nominated as 
fujdrts and paid by the State. 

(3) Mahudeva. — There is also a temple of Mahadeva at Paju Kalan in 
the Safidon ildqa, 3 miles north-west of Safidon. It is on the Parasar tank, 
so called because Parasara Rishi performed penances here. It also dates 
from the Sat Yuga, and its fairs are held on tlie 13th and 14th of Sawan 
and Phagan badi. People also bathe here on every Sunday in Sawan. 
It is in charge of a Shami Bairagi of the R;im:inandi order, who must 
remain celibate. 

(4) The Singhi Rikh tank at Sanghana, 4 miles west of Safidon, owes 
its name to Singhi-Rikh, the Rishi who worshipped there. Bathing in it on a 
farab or fete day is meritorious. 

(5) There is also a temple of Mahadeva at Hat, 6 miles south-west of 
Safidon in the same ildqa on the Panch Nid.' It has been in existence since 
the Sat Yug, and to bathe in its tank is equivalent in spiritual efficacy to 
performing 5 jags. There are fairs here on the same dates as at Paju 
Kalan, but no regular pujdris are appointed, though occasionally a Shami 
(Bairagi), a Brahmachari, a Gosain or a Siklhu may halt here in his wander- 
ings. Two miles from Hat is the .Aranbak Yaksha, one of the four yakshas 
or monsters, who guarded the four corners of the battle-field. 

(6) The Suraj Kund tank at Kalwa. 9^ miles south-west of 
Safidon in the same ildqa, is believed to owe its origin to Siiraj 
Narain, and bathing in it at any time, but more specially on a 
Sunday, is held to avert the suraj- grab or evil influence of the sun- god. 
The old temple of Siiraj Bhawan at Suraj Kund, the ruins of which 
are still to be found, having been demolished, a new temple of Krishna and 
Radhika was built by a Bairagi of Brij, whose chelds hold it in succession 
from him. 

(7) At Jamni, 12 miles west of Safidon, are a temple and tank of 
Jamadagni, father of Parashurama. People bathe in the tank on Sundays 
and the puranmdsi or 15th of every month. The temple is in the charge 
of a Shami of the Ramanandi order, and has a mudfi of 80 bigdhs of land 
attached to it. 

(8) At Asan, which is at a distance of 14 miles in the south-west of 
Safidon, is an ancient tank, called Asvini-Kumira after the god in whose 
honour a Rishi did penance there. The legend in the Vamana Purana 
goes that an ugly Rishi, being laughed at in the assembly of the sages, 
did penance and invoked the god Ashvini-Kumara, who appeared 
before him, and bestowed on him beauty, saying "be beautiful after 
bathing in this tank.” Hence bathing in it on Tuesday is believed to 
enhance one’s beauty. 

(9) At Barah Kalan, which is 17 miles south-rvest of Safidon, are the 
tank and temple of Barahji Bhagwan, commemorating Vishnu’s vardha or 

' Panch Nid, the place where S tuaths were connected with 5 channels by Hat Knisk 
Mahddeo (Bdwan Puvan). ^ ^ 
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boar incarnation. The fair is held on the nth and I2th of Bhadon sudi. 
Bathing in the tank and worshipping the god Barah are believed 
to secure the highest place in heaven. The Chandar-Kup or Moon- 
well Tirath, built here in honour of the moon (Soma Deva), is an 
ancient cave in whicli water collects in the rainy season, and in this 
water the moon is supposed to have bathed. Her evil influence is 
averted by bathing here on the iith and 12th of Bhadon stidi or 
on a Monday. The Sapt-Rishi Kund or tank of the Seven Rishis 
is also here. The legend in the Tilak G3-an Granth is that the seven 
Rishis, Ranbuka, etc., came here after visiting the tiraths or tanks of 
Kurukshetra, and made their kitli (resting-place) and hawan hind here. 
After a time thev uent to Pindtanik (Pindara). It is of spiritual 
benelit to iiathe in it on the davs mentioned above or on anv 
sacred da\'. A .Siiraj Kund is also liere, bathing in which is as 
meritorious as performing worship at an eclipse of the sun. The 
bathing dav is Sunday. There is also a Chandar Kund, to bathe in 
Y\hich is equal to worshipping at an ei lipsi- of the moon. 'The bathing 
day is Mondav. 


(lo) .‘\t Pindara, which is 20 miles south-west of Saffdon, is 
another Soma Tfrath, with a temple of Soma Khar Mahadeo, sacred 
to the moon and the planet Shukra (\'cmus). 'This tank is visited 
by many thousands of people, often from distant places, at a Soradwati 
Amawas, or a Monday which falls on the day before a new moon, 
and a fair is also held on the 13th and 14th badi both in Phagan 
and Sawan. .At a .Somawati Amawas pilgrims offer findddn, balls 
of rice-flour, for the benefit of deceased ancestors, and this is as 
efficacious as a pilgrimage to Gava. Alms offered on such an 
occasion are also equal in merit lo the performance of a Raisu 
Jag. 


(n) The temple of Jainli Devi cr Goddess of Victory at Jind 
which owes its name to this temple, and which is 22 miles south- 
west of Saffdon, was built by Yudhisthira and his brothers, the 
Pandavas, before their fight with the Kauravas. A tank called the 
Siiraj Kund lies in front of the temple and is now filled with canal 

water. On the tank of Somnath, in the town of Jfnd, are the 
temples of Mahadeo called the Soma Ishwara shivdld and Mansa 
Devf. The tank derives its name from the Moon-god .Soma, and bv 

bathing in it one can reach the moon. On another tank, called the 

jawalmal Ishwara, is another shivdld of Mahadeo bearing the same 
name as the tank. Bathing here is believed to free the soul from the 
door (bonds) of transmigration. The .\sankh Tfrath at Jfnd is an 
ancient tank so called because countless (asankh) rishis are said to 
have worshipped there. To bathe in it on a sacred day (parab) is 

equivalent to a pilgrimage to Badri Math. Washing in the Asni Dharii 
Tirath, also an extremely ancient tank, cleanses from sin if performed 
on a Thursday. In Sambat 1903 H. H. Raja .Sarup Singh built the 
Raj Rajashrf or Lord of the State Temple at Jfnd. The fair is held 
on the ist to the gth of Chait and Asauj sndi. 

(12) .At Bara-ban' is a temple to Grab f Devf. who was a Yakshanf 
goddess of Grifha Rishf. A fair is held on the 7th and 8th of Chait and 
Asauj sudi. Visiting it is believed to avert sins. Here too is an 


Bara-ban is 24 miles sputh-west of Saffdon. 
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ancient tank called the Punpunya, so called because Nar Singh washed 
his hands in it a second time after killing Harnakash. Bathing in 
it is as efficacious as bathing in the Kirt Sauch, while it also 
makes the bather more prudent. This village also contains a very 
old tank called the Kirt Sauch or place of hand-washing, so called 
because Nar Singh, the lion incarnation of Vishnu, killed the Daiya 
or Demon Harnakash at this spot and washed his hands and feet in 
it. It is beneficial to bathe in it on a parab, and to do so is equivalent 
to performing a Pundrik Jag. 

(13) At Ikas, which is 25 miles off Saffdon in the south-west direction, 
is the Hans, or ‘ Goose ’ tank, also called the Dhundu or ' seeking,’ because 
here Krishna, after escaping from the Gopis, concealed himself in the 
guise of a goose (Hans is a symbol for soul) while they sought him 
in the same shape. It is customary to bathe in it on a Sunday in Sfiwan, 
or on any parab. Bathing in it is believed to be equivalent in merit to 
making a gift (/>««) of 1,000 cows. 

(14I Ram Riii, which is at a distance of 28 miles in the south-west 
direction, is also a village of peculiar sanctity. It contains — (/) A 
temple to Paras Ram, adjoining which are the Ram Hirdh,* Siiraj 
Kund and San Hitha. The Ram Hirdh or ‘ Temple of Paras Ram ' marks 
the spots where that hero destroyed the Chhatrfs. The legend in the 
iMahabharata goes that “ Paras Ram killed SahansaraBahii (thousand armed) 
with all his sons and saind, ‘ army,’ and filled five kunds with blood, bathed 
himself in them and offered Til-anjli to his deceased father, Jamdagan, 
saving : ‘ It is the blood of those who killed you and took away your 
Kdmdhainu cow.’ Then Paras Ram took up his axe, and began slaughtering 
Kshatrayfs, ” while the San Hitha is midway between the Ram Hirdh and 
the Siiraj Kund. People bathe in these tanks on the 15th sxidi of Katik and 
Baisakh, after wdiich they worship in the temple which contains images of 
Paras Ram and his parents Jamdagan and Ranbuka, feed Brahmans, and 
give alms to the poor. Also at an eclipse of the sun they bathe in the San 
Hitha tank and at an eclipse of the moon in the Ram Hirdh ; by doing so 
they believe that they will reach Sxvarga (paradise), [ii] The temple of 
Kapal Yaksha is in the south-west of Ram Rai. The Yaksha was a 
door-keeper of the Kurukshetra. The temple is worshipped on the 
same days, and is in the charge of a Kanphata Jogi. {Hi) The 
temple of Anokhali Mekhla Devf, who was the Yakshani of Kapal 
Yaksha, is in the charge of a Gaur Brahman. fair is held on the 
same days. 

(15) At Pohkar Kherf, which is 29 miles south-w’est of Safidon, 
in the south-west of the village, is a tank of Pushkarjf, with a temple 
of .Vahadeo. The name Pohkar is from Pushkar, meaning ‘great purifier.’ 
Here Brahma, Vishnu and Mahesh worshipped, and there is special 
worship of Mahadeo on the 13th and 14th iJarff of Phagan and Sawan, 
while bathing here on 15th sudi of Katik or Baisakh (each a Suraj- 
parab, or day sacred to the sun) is equivalent to performing a aswatnedd 
or horse-sacrifice. 

(16) Dindu is a tank where Daryodhan is said to have hidden during 
the Mahabharat battle and to have been caught by Raja Yudhishtar, 
Hence the name Dindu {dhAndna — to search). 


Rim Hirdh is a place where the heart of P.iras RAm was pleased, for Rim is f.ar Paras 
Rim and hirdh means heart. 
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Section C.— Population. 

The Sikhs, who are mostly found in tahsil Sangrur, stand first in 
physique. They are muscular, stout, tall, often attaining six feet, 
handsome, with reddish brown complexion and generally long lived. Besides 
being good husbandmen they make excellent soldiers, as they still possess 
the military spirit infused by Guru Govind Singh. 'I'he following kahit 
describes the characteristics of the Sikhs : — 

“ Bdnkre banait bir chhalfi chhabile dhir ; 

Chhail chhake ras bir jawun khunsile h^in. 

Soltat satnQsru sa/d sudhe shiydm sit ; 

Ainthdd r bdnkt c rnuchhatre satnile liain. 

Lochan hansun hain te risaun hain rahen bairan pat : 

Bkon lain hdnk chkirhi chhaun hain bhdl Idi khile hain. 

Bank sdmile, set, pit, id!, nile : 

Sab sohat sujile Idl pdr?i ke rangiis hain." 

‘■The Sikhs are well armed, handsome, brave, bold and resolute 
Kshatriyiis. inspired with bravery and enthusiastic youths {jawdn). They 
have flowing, well kept, straight beards whether black or white, curled and 
twisted moustaches, and smiling eyes which are terrible to their enemies. 
They have curved, over-strained eyebrows and reddish brown shining 
foreheads. They are well dressed in white, yellow, red or blue clothes and 
all are good-looking. They are gay fellows beloved of the Guru.” 

Next to them in physique are the Jats of tahsils Jmd and Dadri, who 
are the backbone of the agriculturists. They range from 5 feet 4 inches to 
6 in height and can carry 2 to 3 maunds. Their women take a large 
share in cultivation and are generally stalwart, leading healthy lives, often 
attaining the age of 70 years. The Jats are not given to pleasure, their 
wants are simple and easily satisfied, and they describe them thus 

Das chang} hail dekh ted dis man berri ; 

Hakk hisdbi nya, wd sdk sir jeori ; 

Bhdri bhains kd dddh, wd rdbargholnd : 

Itnd de karldr to bohr nd bolnd. 

“ Let me see 10 good oxen and 10 maunds of mixed grain, fair justice 
and agreement with r. latives and partners, and the milk of a gray buffalo 
and some rdbari to stir into it God give me so much and 1 will not say 
another word.” Reddish brown i^gord) colour, long pointed {sud) nose, 
deer-like eyes [mirgha naini). thin red lips, and long deep black hair, are 
the characteristics of beauty according to the Jat' ideas. The name of 
the tribe is pronounced Jat in tahsil Sangnir, but Jat in Jind and Dadri. 

The Ranghars in Jind tahsil are next to the Jats in physique, but they 
are spare in body, and are not such good cultivators as the Jats. They 
are more often addicted lo theft. Their women lead a life of seclusion. 


i 
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Ahirs and Ralibaris are not inferior in strength and personal appearance 
t o the Jats. 


Jind with 222 persons to the square mile stands 8th among the 16 
Native States under the political control of the Punjab Government, in 
density of total population on total area. Tlie density of the total population 
and of the rural element, on the cultivated area, is 244 and 209 respectively. 
The pressure of the latter on the culturable area is only 191. 


TahHl. 

population 

(1901). 

Density 

Jind 

124,954 

271 

Sangrur ... 

... 64,681 

267 

D 5 dri ... 

... 92,368 

(65 

The State contains 7 towns and 439 v 

Texn, Populatioi 

(1901). 

Sangrur 


... 11.852 

Jind 


8,047 

Dddri 


... 7.009 

Safidon 


4.832 

Baund 


3.735 

Kali 4 na 


2.714 

Bildnw^li 


... 2.298 


The population and 
density of each tahsfl is 
given in the margin, the 
density shown being that 
of the total population on 
the total area. 


former is shown in the 
margin. Since 1891 the 
new capital of the State, 
Sangrur, shows a remark- 
able increase of 34 per 
cent. Saffdon and Balan- 
walf also show increases of 
5 and 1 1 per cent, res- 
pectively. All the rest 
have fallen, Baund and Ka- 
liana having declined very 
considerably, Baund by 15 
andKaliana by 14 per cent. 


Only 14 per cent, of the State population live in towns. The average 
population of a village in the State is 550. 


The villages in the three tahsfls differ widely both in appearance and in 
the degree of comfort and prosperity which they have attained. The best are 
the Sikh villages of Sangrur tahsil, which have paklw havclis, the houses 
of the Sard^rs and wealthy Banias being built entirely of brick, while the 
kachhd houses are plastered, and for the most part kept scrupulously clean. 
On the outskirts of the village site are the mud huts or hovels of the 
village menials such as the Chamars, Chiihras, etc. In or close to eacli 
village there is usually a temple or gurdiodra with a pond {johar) attach- 
ed to it. The johar is generally surrounded by a thick fringe of large 
trees, chiefly wffw, sins, pipal, banyan and kikar (acacia), and has a 
■well-built ghat on its bank. Jat villages are generally built of 
sun-dried bricks, plastered over with mud and looking neat. Nearly all 
the Jat villages contain a lofty and handsome chaupdl, hathdi or 
paras (guest house) built of brick and several pakkd havelis. In 
some of the larger villages there are pakkd shops which form a small 
bazar. In Dadri tahsfl the Bagrf villages are poor and squalid, being 
often a mere cluster of huts in which a few families live, but the 
Muhammadan villages are in better condition. In some villages of this 
tahsil and in Dadrf and Kaliana towns there are houses built of 
stone. Most of the villages in tahsfls Jfnd and Dadrf are ancient 
settlements of Jats and Rajputs, Hindis and Muhammadans, the 
latter being called Ranghars, immigrants from Rajputana and else- 
where. These villages w ere grouped into tappds, some of which Were 
named after the got which had founded or built the villages in the group. 
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Table 6 of Part 
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Density by 
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Population of 
towns. 

Table 7 of Part 
B. 
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These iappds were — 



In tahsil 

X^^^nber nf vtllagesi. 

J n tah'il 

Xuinber of villages 


find. 

f)ddr i. 


I. 

Chabutra 

... 2 

Phogh5t 

... JO 

2. 

Dh^k 

. . 1 

Pun\v4r 

... 3 J 

3 - 

Kandela 

3* 

Chog4n\v'4 

6 

4 - 

JuUna 

!3 

Sang\v4n 

55 

.S. 

Barah 


Sheordn 

43 

6 . 

Kanina 

21 

Hawelf 

... ! 1 

7 - 

Rim Ri( 

18 

Pachi'si 

8 

8 . 

Lajwina Kali 

n 13 

Satganwa 

9 

9. 

Kahva 

... 13 



10. 

Hat 

... 12 

Total 

183 

11. 

Safi'don 

... 26 


— — 


Total 

1 6s 




These tappds still subsist in one respect, it being the eiistom for the 
brotherhood of a gdi within a tappd to assemble when disputes occur 
regarding marriages or deaths or customs of the brotherhood, and settle 
them among themselves. 

In tahsil Sangrur tappdi do not exist, though villages are found bear- 
ing the names of the Jat gots which settled them, e.g., Mahilan, Mauran, 
Kularan. Similarly in Jind tahsil, Malur takes its name from the Mawal 
Rajputs, and there are villages named after Jats, Kumhars, Rors, Brahmans, 
Gujars and Ahirs. There is also a village of Banias and another 
of Bairagis. Frequently a village gets its name from the common 
ancestor of the proprietors, as Hetwal from Het Ram ; Dalannvala 
from Dalam ; Pawalf from Pola Ram, and many others. The late 
Raja of Jind founded a number of villages and called them after 
various musical modes, Pilu Khera, Bhairon Khera, Ram Kali, Mal- 
sari, Sandhoi Khera (from the Sindhu mode), Bhiig Khera and Siri Rag. 

Table 6 of Part B shows the population of the State as it stood at the 
three enumerations of 188 f, 1891 and 1901. In the 1881 — 1891 decade 
the increase was 13 9 per cent. In the 1891 — 1901 decade the decrease 
was '9 per cent. The fluctuations in population have not been by any 
means uniform in the different tahsils, as the table below shows. The 
decrease in the State population since 1891 is entirely due to the decrease 
in Dadri tahsil, whence many persons had emigrated at the time of the 
census of 1901 : — 


Tahsil. 

Total Population. 

I Percentage of increase 

1 OR DECREASE, 

' 1S81. 

I 

1 

1891, 

1 

1901, 

1891 

on j 

1881. 

1901 

on 

1891. 

Total for the State ... 

249,862 

284,560 

282,003 

+ 13-9 

- -9 

J 5 nd 

101,254 

123,898 

124,954 

+ 22.3 

+ -9 

Sangrur ... 

61,249 

S 9 .S 2 I 

64,681 

- 2-8 

+ 8-6 

Didri ... ... 

87,359 

101,141 

92,368 

+ 157 

-8.7 
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The following table shows the effect of migration on the population 
of the Jind State according to the census of 1901 : — 



Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Immigrants— 




1. From within the Punjab and North- ■ 
West Frontier Province. 

67,270 

20,409 

46,861 

li. From the rest of India 

7.283 

2,8S4 

4,429 

fii. From the rest of Asia _ 

«S 

12 

3 

it. From other countries ... 

12 

10 

3 

Total Immigrants 

74,580 

23,28s 

51.295 

Emigrants — 




i. To within the Punjab and North- ! 
West Frontier Province. 

72|005 

21,738 

50,267 

it. To the rest of India ... ... 

2.t78 

1,416 

762 

Total Emigrants 

74.183 

23,154 

51,029 

Excess of Immigrants over Emigrants 

397 

«31 

266 


The bulk of the immigration is from the Districts, States and Pro- 
vinces in India noted below : — 


District, State or Province. 

Total immi- 
grants. 

Number of males 
in 1,000 immi- 
grants. 

Niss^r 

•<» ••• 


11,839 

273 

Rohtak ... 

••• 

... 

16,358 

290 

Karndl ... 

••t 


9,976 

347 

Patidla 


•». 

16,723 

270 

Lohdri ... 

... ... 


1,464 

258 

Ddjdna ... 

• at* 


739 

367 

Gurgion ... 

• •• ••• ••• 


1,805 

1 

27s 

Delhi 


•• 

1,729 

426 

Ludhiina... 


1 

825 

So5 

Mdler Kotla 

... 


532 

550 

F erozepore 

••• ••• 

... 

551 

39S 

Ndbka ••• 

•II ••• 

... 

3.»4» 

337 

Rdjpdtdna 

... 

• •• 

5.410 

323 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh ... 

••• 

1.73a 

584 


CHAP. I. C. 
Descriptive. 

POPULATIOK. 

Migration. 

Tablet 8 arid, 9 
cf Part B. 
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The emigration is mainly to the Districts, States and Provinces 
noted below : — 


District, State or Province. 

Males. 

Females. 

Hissir ... 

••• ••• 

• M 

5,381 

10,549 

Rbhtak ... 

• M ••• 


4920 

»S' 39 S 

Dujdna ••• 

«•* 

... 

151 

S 44 

Gurgion — 


... 

348 

909 

Delhi 

*** 

... 

980 

1,241 

KarnSl ... 

... 

... 

4,193 

8,453 

Ludhiana... 


... 

259 

688 

Ferozepore 



630 

898 

Patidla ... 

• ••• 

•• 

2,630 

7.837 

Ndbha ... 

•ea ••• A** 

... 

921 

2,284 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh .» 


823 

393 

Rdjputdna 

••• ••• 

... 

464 

314 


The State gains 397 souls by migration, and its nett interchanges of 
population with the Districts, States and Provinces in India, which mainly 
affect its population, are noted below : — 

ttett gain ( + ) or loss to {—). 


Lohdrii ... 

• . • • 

+ 922 

Hissar ... 

.*• 

- 4,091 

Gurgaon ... 

• •• • • • 

+ 548 

Rohtak ... 

... 

- 5.957 

Karnal 

» • • * 

— 2,670 

Ferozepore 

... 

- 977 

Patidla ... 

• •• 

+ 6,255 

Rdjpiitdna 

»«• 

+ 4.632 

United Provinces of -^gra and Oudh 

+ 516 


Comparison with the figures 
G.-iin or loss by intra provincial mi- 
1901, 1891. 


gration — 


of 1891 shows that Jind lost, by intra- 
provincial migration alone, 4,735 souls 
in 1901, or 343 more than in 1891, 


Total ... 4,735 4,392 

Taking the figures for intra-imperial migration, i.o., those for migra- 

Gain or loss by intra-imperial migra- i^dia, both within the Punjab 

tion— and to or from other provinces, we find 

• SOI- the nett result in 1901 is a gain of 

Total ... +370 37 ®' 
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The figures for age, sex and civil condition are given in detail in CHAP. I C 
Table 10 of Part B The following statement shows the age distribution — 
of 10,000 persons of both sexes Descriptive- 



Age period. 


% 

1 

1 

I 

Males, 

1 

i 

Females. 

Persons. 

Infants under t 

... 


... 

106 

98 

204 

I and under 3 

... 


... 

85. 

8S 

170 

a and under 3 


... 

... 

j 7.1 

73 

146 

3 and under 4 

... 

... 


! 128 

1 

129 

257 

4 and under 5 

... 

* 4 * 

... 

1 

: 135 

1 25 

260 

5 and under 10 

... 

«•« 

... 

710 

§643 

1. 353 

to and under IS 

... 

... 

... 

697 

561 

1.258 

15 and under 20 

... 


... 

548 

403 

95' 

20 and under 25 

... 

... 

... 

486 

413 

899 

25 and under 30 

... 


... 

47f 

372 

843 

30 and under 35 

... 

... 

... 

445 

389 

834 

3S and under 40 

•«« 

*«• 


282 

223 

505 

20 and under 45 

M. 



400 I 

348 

748 

45 and under 50 

... 

*»* 

... 

200 j 

139 

339 

SO and under 55 

... 


... 

295 i 

249 

544 

55 and under 60 

... 

... 

... 

98 j 

60 

158 

60 and over 


... 

... 

280 1 

25 > 

53' 


Population, 

Ages. 

Table lo of Pari 
B. 


The average of births registered in the quinquennial period 1896-97 


to 1900-01 was 6,362, 

Year. 

ur per miiic oi 

Rate per mille, population. The 

highest number re- 

Males. 

Females. 

corded was in 1 898-99, 
Total. 8,913, and the 

lowest in 1900 01, 
vis., 3.392. The mar- 

1896- 97 

1897- 98 ... ... 

1898 99 

1899-1900 

1900 01 

Quinquennial average 

12-9 

12-4 

165 

I fo 
6-6 

1 19 
104 
14-8 
9.4 

5-3 

ginal table sliows the 
248 figures by sexes. The 

23-2 average for the 

^0-4 Punjab as a whole 

jji-g during the same period 

was 43’2. The figures 

1 2*0 

lO-S 

therefore only tend to 
22.5 prove that a large 
number of births arc 

not registered. 


Vital statistics. 
Tables ii, 13 
and 13 of Part B, 
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CHAP. I. c. 
Descriptive. 

Population, 

Average oj 
deaths. 


Diseases. 

Fever. 


Cholera. 


Small po^. 

Plague, 


Popular re ID edief. 


The quinquennial .average of deaths for the same period was only 

5,230, or 185 per 


Year. 

Males 

Females. 

Total. 

j 

1896-97 ... j 

> 4-5 

It 8 

13-3 

1897-98 .. 

17-6 

>39 

> 5-9 

1898-99 

1 6-2 

14 1 

1 .53 

1899-1900 

25-4 

19-1 

225 

1 

J90CKH 

27-3 

21.3 

24-6 

Average •.« 

i 20.3 

> 3-3 

>8-5 


mille of the popula- 
tion, as against 30-5 
for the province as a 
whole. Here again 
defective registration 
is apparent. The 
death-rates for the 
five years 1896-97 to 
1900-01 are given in 
the margin. 


The commonest diseases are fevers and bowel complaints. The high 
mortality in iSgf-igoo was due to fevers, that in 1 900-01 to cholera. It 
will be seen that the recorded female death rate is lower than the male. 

Malarial fever is prevalent in Jmd tahsll, and less so in Sangrur. In 
the dry tract of Dadrf there is little fever. The canal in Jind is badly 
aligned and the drainage is imperfect. Fever caused 64 per cent, of the 
total mortality in 1892 — 1896 and 50 per cent, in the next five years, the 
improvement being probably due to the increased distribution of quinine. 

Cholera visits the State at intervals, generally after famine. Thus in 
1892 — i8g6 only 10 per cent, of the mortality was due to cholera, while from 
1897 — igoi cholera was responsible for 29 per cent. There was a serious 
outbreak in 1900-01, involving 6,152 deaths, while in the previous year 
there were 1,602 deaths from cholera. 

Small-pox caused 7 per cent, of the total mortality in 1897 — 1902. 
Diarrhoea and dysentery were the cause of only 2 per cent, of the deaths 
in that period. 

Plague first appeared in the spring of 1902. In the next twelve 
months or so (up to the end of May 1903) there were 2,546 cases with 
1,830 deaths— all in Sangrur tahsil. In the first year inoculation, dis- 
infection and segregation were tried, but were almost entirely given up 
when plague reappeared in 1 903, 

Orthodox Hindus and Muhammadans, old-fashioned people in towns and 
most villagers still patronise the daids and hakims, but probably the State 
dispensaries are now resorted to by a majority of the people. There are 
some baids and hakims who are paid by the State at Sangrur, Saffdon and 
Dadri, and besides this one or two private baids or hakims are found 
in every town or large village. In villages which have none, a s&dhA, 
faqir or pansaA (grocer) is generally to be found. Some of these are 
persons of experience, and people of other villages will consult them, but 
most of them are nim hakims or quacks and nim hakim khatra-ujdn, ntm 
mulld khatra-i-imdn—' A quack is as dangerous to life as a bogus mulld is 
to faith.’ Nim hakims sometimes administer kachchd dhdtd or half burnt 
minerals, sometimes some unsuitable drug Baids prescribe either 
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kashtik or simples, and dhdtus, oxides of various metals, or rds, medicines 
compounded in various ways with mercury and sulphur. The simple drugs 
are gilo for fever, chardyatd for fever and for purifying the blood, ajwain 
for indigestion and flatulence, and black salt for indigestion. Harar 
(Cassia fistula) is used as a purgative. For eye diseases rasdunt is used. 
Wisps of cotton {phoa) dipped in goat’s milk are also put on sore eye-lids 
after applying jist (oxide of zinc) for an hour or two at night, or green 
pomegranate leaves are pounded and applied to the eyes. Bhimsaini 
camphor, an eye powder invented by Bhim Sain, naina amrit powder, etc., 
certain kinds of lotion and pills {golis) and lep (plaster) are also used as 
anjan or eye-salves. Bang dhdtu or lead oxide and tambeswar dhdtu, 
copper oxide, are used for coughs : mirgang or gold oxide is given for various 
complaints. Certain rds are prepared in special ways, which are kept 
secret. They are of various kinds, e.g., chandrode, a compound of gold, 
sulphur, mercury, etc., is a tonic : sanskuthdr is used for asthma, and 
basant malti for tap-i-diq or consumption. Various coctions of banafsha 
(violet), undb, aqua anisae or araq saunf, nilofar (lotus flowers), makok 
for fever, &c. Hakims sometimes consult Persian works on medicine, 
such as the Tib-i-Akbari, Tib-i-Sikandri, Sharah-asbab, Qaraba-din-kabfr, 
Aksir-a’zam, Majmua-i-baqa, Kfinun Bu Ali, etc. Various foods are 
commonly given in cases of sickness. Thus in Dadri tahsil warm rdbri 
{bdjrd flour mixed with water and lasst, butter-milk) and warm milk 
are given in fever, while in Jind and Sangrdr tahsils milk boiled with 
gur and iundh (dried ginger) are eaten in winter for fevers and colds. 
The rind of the pomegranate {ndspdl) and midathi are given for coughs and 
sometimes ajwain and gilo for fever, znAh^rar, ajwain and salt for indiges- 
tion. 


The number of infirm persons per 10,000 of the population is given 
below : — 





Males. 

Females, 

T otal. 

insane ... 

... 

... 

1.043 

•233 

•673 

Blind 

... 


J 14-474 

»3-76o 

14-149 

Deaf and dumb ... 


~ i 

1 3-9IZ 

2-254 

13-156 

Lepers ... 


••• 

•456 

'>55 

'3'9 


The comparison of the figures at the three censuses is given below 



Males. 

Females. 


i 88 i. 

iSgr. 

xgoi. 

1 

xS8z. 

1891. 

1901. 

Insane ... 

S 

3 

I 

3 

1 

••• 

Blind ... 

46 

36 

•4 

42 

33 

14 

Deaf and dumb 

>3 

7 

4 

7 

4 

1 2 

Lepers •« 

2 

I 

••• 

•*9 

! 
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Birth cere- 
monies : Hindus. 

Miihd bohiyd 
ceremony. 

Sddh ceremony. 

Bib (on id bhoj 
bkarnd. 


Chiichi dhud{ 
ceremony. 

Precautions. 


Ghulit. 

Chhudni, 

PanjM. 

ChhatU (6th day 
ceremony). 


Saiya ceremony 
(cross). 
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Infant mortality Is not more common than in the rest of the Punjab, 
Figures for the early ages of life are given below : — 

Average of death-rates by age in the ^-year period igoo-oi to 1902-03. 



Age. 


1 

Male. i 

1 

Female. 

1 

0 —I ... 

... 

... 



49 

1 

42 

i-S 

... 


... 

I 

3 > 

2 6 

s-10 

... 

... 

». 

... ! 

1 7 

I ' ® 

All ages ... 


... 

... 


2 .T 3 

1 23-1 


After the first three months of the first pregnancy, which is calleil 
jetha homal, the mother of the pregnant woman sends her a basket full 
of sweets, clothes, and Rs. 5. This is called the niitha bohiyd cere- 
mony. After five months the mother sends her more clothes, 
maunds of sweets and Rs. 7. This is called the sddh. During the 
seventh month the pregnant woman offers 4 sers of rice to the Bfbfs or 
nature spirits. Ten thnl'is or plates are filled with rice, and one of 
these is given to a Diimni, another to a zimtnddrni^ and a third ‘to 
the husband, while the fourth is for herself and the remainder for other 
relatives. This is called bhoj bkornd. The above ceremonies are not 
performed among the Sikhs. At the time of accouchment the ddi 
(midwife) comes to the house. After severing the navel string and 
burying it in the ground, she receives two rupees and some gtir, 
and then washes the infant, rubbing it with flour. She also bathes 
the mother and receives 10 sers of grain. The chichi dhucii ceremony 
is the same as that among Muhammadans, described below. An 
iron chain is tied round the chdrpdi and at its head a ‘ sword or 
other instrument is placed to avert the influences of evil spirits. At the 
door a fire called agni-kd-pahrd is kept burning, ajwain and rdi being 
thrown on to it whenever any one enters the room. Leaves of the nim 
tree tied on a string are hung over the door, at which a curtain is also kept 
hanging. Ghiitti is given to the infant. It contains sannd, omaltds, saunf, 
harar and black salt, boiled with a piece of cotton {phod). Chhudni, 
made of ajwain, ghi and sugar, is first distributed among girls, and then 
given to the mother for three days. On the fourth day motor panjiri made 
of flour, ghi and sugar is given to her. Panjiri, made of wheat 
flour, ghi, sugar and fruits, is given to the mother on the tenth day, 
and, in case the child is a boy, is also distributed among the brotherhood. 
On the sixth day the chhatti ceremony is performed. In the case of a 
boy some of the brotherhood and other relatives assemble at the mother’s 
house, each bringing a ser of wheat in katords. or small plates, filled with 
rice and sugar. A suit of clothes, Re. 1-4, a piece oi gur, bheli and 
10 of wheat are also given to the father’s sisters. Among the Sikhs 
more is given, and among Sikh SardSr.s still more. The Nain makes 
a satyd on the wall near the door and receives a rupee and some rice, 
and the mother eats some khichri (rice and pulse cooked) on this Jajv 
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On the loth day the members of the family and the Nain lip the CHAP. F, C. 
whole house, clothes are washed, all earthen vessels broken and new p. 
ones bought in their place. Ontheiithday the Brahman comes to the ®scriptlve. 
house, lights the horn (sacred fire), and by way of purification sprinkles Population. 
the house with the Ganges water and thus the sutak or impurity is Precautions: 
removed. Before this no outsider, such as a Brahman, Chhatri or Dasuthan (loth 
Vaishya, will eat and drink from the kitchen of the house. After ceremony), 
this cooked rice or hal-wa is distributed among the brotherhood. On Sutak nikdlnd. 

the sarne day the various menials bring toys for the infant. Thus Badhdt (ox 

the Khati brings a small bedstead and receives a garment and a rupee, come) ceremony. 

The Nai and the Brahman put dub grass on its head, each receiving a fee. 

The Nais of the wife’s mother and sister come with badhdi (bringing dub 

grass) and receive a shawl and a rupee and sometimes more according to 

means. The mother of the wife sends i| maunds of laddus, made of flour ^mTk^d^end 

and gur, and 15 sers of pa?iiiri, gold and silver ornaments, 2^ suits of . 

clothes for the woman and 4 for the boy. On the 40th day the mother 

bathes and distributes a ser of panjiri among the brotherhood. ajj ceremony. 


Muhammadans in this State do not as a rule observe any ceremony 
before birth. In accouchment the mother is laid on a quilt spread on a 
chdrpai, her head being kept towards the north and her face towards Mecca. 
The dat severs the tidrzud or navel string and buries it in the ground 
Afterwards a Qizi is sent for and he recites the bang in the child’s 
right ear and the takbir in its left ear, receiving a rupee and some 
Some date-juice is then poured into the child’s mouth as a token of welcome 
if it is a boy. Some old woman gives the infant the janam ghutti 
which contains sanna, atnaltds, saunf (anise), hnrar and black salt 

boiled in a piece of cotton (phod). This is csiWed gurti in the Punjab. 

The infant’s aunt washes the mother’s nipples with warm water, 
receiving some money and ornaments. This is called the chuchi dhudi. 
For three or four days only chhudni, a mixture of ajwain, ghi and 
gur is cooked and given to the mother to eat. After three or 
four days panjiri or moi, made of wheat flour, ghi, gund (or gum 
of the khtr tree) and sugar, is given to the mother and also dis- 
tributed among the relatives and brotherhood. On the sixth day 
the mother is bathed and her clothes changed. Cooked senwin, sweet 
boiled rice and large chapdtis, baked potsherd, are distributed among the 
poor and the brotherhood. This ceremony is called chhatti. The mother 
is also bathed on the loth, 20th and 40th days, and on the latter 
day the midwife receives a suit of clothes, a piece of gur [gur kt 

bheli) and some money. This is called the chhild. The mother is 

kept inside the room for lo days and sleeps in the same room for 
40 days. A lighted chirdgh and a piece of iron (a sword or chain) 
are kept in the room at night, and are supposed to avert the bad 
influences of binds or ghosts At the door of the room a fire is 
kept burning, and if any outsider wishes to enter, she throws ajwain 
and rdi on it. No cat or dog is allowed to enter the room. 
The mother is considered impure for 40 days in towns and for lo' 
days in villages, and no one cats from her hand during that 
period. In the Punjab the first birth takes place at the house of 
the mother’s father. If the child is a boy, the mother on returning 
to her husband’s house brings back chhdchhak, i.e., gold and silver 
ornaments, clothes, utensils, etc, for herself and the boy. In 
the Jind tahsil and its neighbourhood the birth takes place at 
the husband’s house, but four or six months afterwards the mother 
visits her father’s house and brings the chhdchhak on her return 


Birth cere- 
mi.nies, Mu- 
hamm.idans. 

Bang (the call to 
prayer) . 


ChiitH, 

CkucM dhoiid. 
Kil nikdlnd. 
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Chhild. 


Ckhuchhak cere- 
mony. 
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In the Jl'nd tahsil some Muhammadans perform the dasaundh cere- 
mony for a boy’s welfare This consists in placing a hansli or 
necklet put on his neck every year for lo years. A sum of money 
is also spent in charity. The aqiqa ceremony is of the usual kind. 
Circumcision is termed khatnd or sunnat and is performed at home 
before the age of 12 years. Within the chhila or 40 days the infant’s 
head is shaved, or rather its hair is clipped with scissors. Some wealthy 
people give gold or silver equal in weight to the hair as alms to 
the Nil and the poor. The rasulia ceremony is the same as in 
Bahiwalpur. 


The number of males in every 1 0,000 of both sexes is shown 
below 


Census of 

In villages. 

In towns. 

Total. 

ri 88 i 

5,505 

5,335 

5,479 

1 

Alt religions ... 1891 ... ... 

5.503 

5336 

S.480 

1 

LI9OI ... ... 

5,443 

5,416 

S .439 

fHlndcs ... 

5.434 

5,412 

5,43 1 

1 Sikhs ... ... 

Census of 1901 m. -| 

5,562 

6,766 

5 , 7>6 

1 Jains ... 

5,46s 

5,253 

5,382 

1 

(.Muhammadans m. 

5,381 

5,069 

5,266 


The table below shows the number of females to over 1,000 male 
under five years of age as returned in the census of 1901 : — 


Year of life. 

All re- 
ligions. 

Hindus. 

Sikhs. 

Jains. 

Muham- 

madans. 

Under one year ... ... 

.«• 

930 

941 

944 

520 

891 

1 and under 2 

... 

993 

987 

1,107 

1,COO 

940 

a and under 3 ••• ••• 

••• 

985 

1,020 

779 

1.588 

1,01s 

3 and under 4 ... 

... 

1,005 

993 

804 

1,250 

1,248 

4 and under 5 » ... 

•*« 

928 

935 

8ig 

909 

960 

1 
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There are three distinct forms of marriage rites in vogue in the 
State, — (t) those observed among the Gaur Brahmans and Banias, (it) those 
observed by Sikh Sardars and wealthy Jats, and (Hi) the newly introduced 
anand rites among the Khalsa Sikhs. These are described separately 
below. 

A pandit consults the horoscopes of the boy and girl who are 
to be married and finds out a shubh lagan or fortunate date and hour 
for the wedding, receiving a rupee and a sidhd (provisions). This 
is called tidh ughatwdnd, or fixing the date of the marriage. 
The brotherhood is then assembled and a marriage letter, sprinkled with 
kungii water and tied with khdmni thread, is written at the girl’s house 
and sent to the boy’s parents. The ndi takes this letter and hands 
it to the boy’s father before the assembled brotherhood, receiving in return 
a lag or due. This is done two or three months before the wedding. 
The tcwci is sent by the girl’s father 15 or 20 days before the marriage 
to the boy's father through the ndi. It lays down the exact time of 
the phera and the number of bans to be observed with other details. 
Seven sohdgans, or women whose husbands are alive, grind sers of 
urd (pulse) in a handmill, each dropping seven handfuls of ttrd at a 
time into it. This is called munh (urd) ko hath lagdnd, i.e., the be- 
ginning of marriage. One day and before the bun or batnd cere- 
mony the haldnt takes place ; 1 { scrs of barley with haldi (turmeric) 

are powdered by seven sohdgans as before, and then parched and 
ground. Oil is then mixed with it and the mixture is called batnd. 
Next morning the bun ceremony takes place. The boy receives 5,, 
7 or 9 buns and the girl two less in her own house. First the ghi 
ungal ceremony is performed, oil, dxib grass and 7 pice being put in 
a thdthi (a small earthenware dish or cup) and then placed in front of 
the boy and his bride, the latter being seated on a stool, while the 
father, mother, and five other relations take dub grass in their hands, 
touch the feet, knees, shoulders and forehead of the boy and girl in turn 
seven times. This is called ghi ungal dend. After this the batnd is 
rubbed on the boy or girl’s body and washed off by the ndi or 
ndin. All this ceremony is called bdn. On the day of the first 
ban a katignd, or cotton thread with seven knots, is tied round the 
right wrist and a rakhri (a woollen thread tied on a betel nut) and 
an iron ring are placed round the left ankles of the boy and girt 
by the family priest (parohit). The tteotd is a sum of money pre- 
sented by members of the brotherhood, and by friends of the boy s 

and girl’s fathers. The maternal uncles of the married boy and girl 

present bhdts or ndnak chak containing suits of clothes and ornaments, 
and some cash, which may be from Rs. 1 1 to Rs. 500 or more. The 
day before the wedding the shdnt ceremony is performed, the 9 grabs 
being worshipped by the boy’s maternal uncle. This is done by 
the girl’s maternal uncle on the pherd day itself. Mandhd bdndhna 
is thus performed : holes are bored in the bottoms of three earthen 
vessels (thdthis) and a rope passed through them. They are then 
tied upside down to the upper end of a pole which is fixed in the 
middle of the courtyard of the house where the wedding is being celebrat- 
ed. The married boy and girl with their parents worship their own 
mandhds. The women assemble and go to the house of the kumhdr 

(potter), where they worship the potter’s wheel and offer 14 pice, 5J 

sers of grain and some sweets. This worship of the wheel is per- 
formed in token of the sudarshan chakar of Sri Krishna, which was 
a great defence against evils, and also in honour of the wheel of crea- 
tion. This ceremony is not observed by the Sikhs, The family priest, 
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ceremony 


ffohd kd titdfnd. 


farohii, paints a tiLik (mark) on the boy's forehead, dresses him 
with the jdni-i for wedding clothes), and after performing Ganesh 
piija (worship of Ganesh) the boy mounts a mare and goes in 
procession to a temple, where he worships Last of all he wor- 
ships the village god called Khera deotd and then remains outside the 
village. The wedding procession next proceeds to the girl’s village and halts 
outside it either in a garden or some suitable place. There the girls 
father brings a dan (dowry) of two shawls, gold and silver ornaments, two 
suits of clothes, a mare, and some money, which may be anything up to 
Rs. 200 according to his means. In the Sangriir tahsil this dowry is given 
at the departure of the wedding procession to perform the khat tbedstead) 
ceremony. But in the Sangriir tahsil a horse and shawls are given at this 
occasion. The actual marriage ceremony [phcrd] takes place at the time of 
the lag, in announced by the horoscope. In the an°in (square) where the 
mandhd (canopy) is erected, the family priests of both parties, and the 
boy and girl with their relatives, assemble. The boy is either seated on an 
dsan (seat) of knshd grass or on a low stool, chnnki, and the girl on a 
khdri (stool). The priest lights the haivan (sacred lire) and the worship of 
the nine s^rdhs is first performed. The boy puts water in his mouth three 
times with a spoon, while the Brahman recites a mant ir which signifies 
that the mouth is purified. The madli parkh ceremony is then perform- 
ed ; dahi (curd) is mixed with (sugar) in a cuj) and shown 

to the boy and the girl : this is intended to create affection between them. 
The family priests of both parties repeat the sdkhyds (genealogies) of 
the boy and girl with their respective guts and clans, and they are 
made to touch hands. The kanya ddn is the delivering of the girl to the 
boy^ It is done thus : the girl’s father puts two pice or two rupees in the 
boy s hand and the girl’s parohit pours some water on them and then the 
father puts the boy’s right hand into tliat of the girl. Annas 2 or a rupee 
or more are given to every Brahman present. This is called Two pice 

or 4 annas are also given to every poor person present. This is called bdra. 
1 he girl s pure/// if ties the end of the bride's er//«/t to the bridegroom’s 
dopatta. After this the pherd ceremony takes place, and they both walk 
four times round the haivan (sacred fire). In the first three phc> ds (turns) 
the bride walks before the bridegroom, but in the fourth the bridegroom leads 
her, apd when they sit down they exchange seats The bride is then given 
some sweets and retires into the inner apartments. The bridegroom's 
maur (crown) is taken by his mother-in-law, and he returns to the dandal- 
u'asa, leaving his knotted dopatta behind him. On the next day the 
bhandar ceremony is performed, and the bridegroom’s father, with other 
members of the ^ receives a certain number of pattals containing 

from the bride s father, and besides sweets he gives some money to be 
distributed among the married sisters of the bride who live in the village, 
rhe next day the widd or leave-taking ceremony is performed ; the 
brotherhood assemble at the bride's house where the bridegroom’s father 
exhibits the bari, consisting of suits of clothes and ornaments, etc., for the 
bride '"fh money and sweetmeats for the bridegroom’s father. The 

distributed among the Idgis, such as the N 4 f, 
r hobi, Chuhra, etc. Then a bedstead [kkdt] is put in the square and 
bridegroom is seated on it. The father and other relations of the bride 
wa k round It, dropping rice seed on the ground for good luck. This is 
° ceremony After it the bardt departs. 

When the barat reaches the bridegroom’s village, the bride is lifted down 
from her rapt (chariot) before the house door by the bridegroom’s mother 
accompanied by other women, and a vessel of water with some pipal leaves 
in I IS p aced on her head. On reaching the threshold the bridegroom’s 
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mother measures both bride and bridegroom with a cloth, and sprinkles 
some water out of the vessel on the bride’s head, the remaining water 
being thrown away. The bridegroom’s sister then shuts the door and 
receives a small present in order to induce her to open it. The 
kangnd khelnd then takes place. In this the bride unites the bride- 
groom’s kangnd (a red thread tied round the wrist) and the bridegroom 
does the same to her. After this a ring is put in a pardnt (a flat dish) 
containing water or lassi., and both bride and the bridegroom try to find 
the ring in it. Whoever finds the ring first is supposed to be the winner. 
This observance also takes place at the girl’s father's house one day 
before the departure of the barut marriage process. The ceremony 
of mtinh dikliui is performed on the same day, the bride receiving small 
presents from her female relatives for showing them her face. With this 
the marriage ceremonies end. The bride after a few days returns to her 
parent’s house, where she remains till the miikldicd, which takes place 
Several years later. The niukldioa ceremony is held an odd number of 
years after the marriage. After it bride and bridegroom live as man and 
wife. 


CHAP. ]. C. 
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Hindu marriage 
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Kangnd khelnd, 
Miinh dikhdi. 


Mukldvjd. 


The marriage-letter is drawn up as among the Gaur Brahmans and 
Banias, with the tewd, lagan, consisting of a cocoanut covered with red KhAt- 

cloth and khdrnni thread, 5 aihrafis (gold coins) and 21 sers of sugar for ris. 
the boy : 10 1 suits of clothes, gold bangles, saggi and silver chand and Ljgan ceremony. 

(ornaments) and shoes for the boy’s mother .-a horse with silver 
ornaments for the boy’s father, and Rs. 51 for the Idgis (menial servants) are 
al-o sent by the girl’s father. These presents vary according to the parties’ 
means. The (cwd and lagan are taken by the family priest, the Nai, 

Mirasf, Chamar and Jhi'nwar, and for this they receive their dues, consisting 
of shawls, rupees and sweetmeats. The mahurat or shagan ceremony is MahAnt c.tre- 
performed thus : five days before the wedd'ng, maunds of coarse rice, 
bagar and poppy seed are kept in water for a night and then the water is 
taken out and a pddka Brahman is called in. He traces the figures of the 
g grdhs in a square, with 5 dyes, henna (rnenhdl), kungu, turmeric, saldra 
(a black seed) and did (flour), and then /rf/aw (worship) of the 9 grdhs is 
performed. Then the mahurat of the wedding is observed. Seven sohdgans 
(wives whose husbands are alive) grind seven pieces of turmeric and put them 
in two earthen vessels. Then they put 5 j sers of wheat into a winnowing 
basket and give it seven strokes with a pestle (musal). Then they take seven 
handfuls of wheat and grind it in a handmill. After this Ganesh pujd is per- 
formed and coarse rice (bagar) distributed among the children. Rdkhri 
(a phylactory of woollen thread) is tied round the left ankles of the pair. 

The shdnt and kangnd ceremonies are the same as among the Gaur Skint. 
Brahmans, but the kangnd ceremony takes place on the same day as the 
shdnt ceremony. Among Jats and Sikhs Sardars jandi pdjan (worship yrrndi 
of the jand tree) is performed by the boy on the day the wedding 
procession starts. A cotton thead is passed seven times round the tree, 
and after pouring a little oil at the foot of the tree he strikes it seven 
times with a sword or ganddsa (hatchet). On the night of the pherd, Sohdg paid f. 
the sohdg patdri (a basket containing things emblematic of a husband’s 
life or sohdg) is sent by the boy’s father to the girl. It should contain 5 
gold and silver ornaments, shoes, a comb, sandur and saffron, a phial of 
atar, sohdg puna, 14 datjs, a cocoanut, a piece of sandal wood and sa*ndld 
(head-thread). The pherd ceremony is the same as among the Gaur 
Brahmans. The bari ceremony takes place on the day of departure. Bari. 

The bride’s father sends from 7 to 21 baskets or dishes to the 
bridegroom, and he puts jewellery, suits of clothes, henna, fruit, etc.. 
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in them and returns them to the bride’s father. At the time of 
departure the khdt (bedstead) ceremony is performed thus ; a pddkd. 
Brahman traces the figures of the 9 grahs on the ground in a square 
and the bride’s father worships them. Then a khdt is put in the 
square and all the suits of clothes and ornaments for the bride, with the 
money, sweetmeats and utensils for the bridegroom’s father, are arranged 
in the square and handed to him in the presence of the brotherhood. 'J he 
Idgis now receive their Idgs (dues). The dowry, which varies with the 
party’s means, may include cash, jewellery, clothes for the bride and bride- 
groom, shawls, cloth, cooking utensils, bed and bedding, a horse, camel or 
other animal (muhrh) and a dola (palanquin) A cow is given to the 
family priest {parohit), a buffalo to the barber {ndi) and a pony to the 
musician {mtrdii) of the bridegoom’s party. 

Among the Khalsa Sikhs the anand (marriage) ceremonies which were 
initiated by Amar Das, the third Guru, have recently come into vogue 
instead of the Hindu marriage ceremonies. These are as follows : — 
The girl’s father assembles his brotherhood at his house, certain 
shabads of the Granth Sahib are recited, and the day of betrothal, which 
should be the birthday or ai and (betrothal or wedding) day of a Guru 
is fixed. The girl’s father then sends a Sikh with a rahatndma (rules of 
Sikhism), a kard (knife), a kard (iron bangle), a kanghd (comb), two kachh 
(short drawers), a (a piece of ^«r) and a rupee to the boy’s father. 
These are received by the boy in the presence of his brotherhood and a bit 
of gur is put in his mouth as a sign of the betrothal. The girl’s father 
again collects his brotherhood and sends for a granthi, or reader of 
the Granth, to draw up the letter fixing the date of the wedding. 
This is sent to the bey’s house by a Sikh, together with a theli and a 
rupee, which are received by the boy’s father in the presence of his 
brotherhood. One day before the wedding procession starts, the boy is 
bathed and dressed in yellow clothes, and a sword or kard put in his hand. 
Thus dressed he recites an ardds (prayer) before the Granth, and then the 
brotherhood is feasted. 1 he girl's father also gives a feast to his brotherhood 
one day before the arrival of the wedding procession. 

Next day the procession proceeds to the girl’s village, near which her 
father \yith a party of Sikhs, singing hymns, receives it. Meanwhile both 
parties interchange the Sikh salutation of svdh gdriin ki fat ah, and the 
girl’s father gives the milni, consisting of money and clothes, to the boy’s 
father. Then the procession proceeds to the girl’s house, where flowers 
are scattered over the boy, who bows before the Granth, which is kept 
under a canopy, and sits there while a granthi reads passages from 
it. After this the wedding procession is put up in the guest-house. 
The anand or w'edding takes place after midnight. A canopy is 
erected and the Granth Sahib placed in the angan (square). Then the boy 
and the girl are seated on two dsans (woollen or cotton seats) face to face 
while (choristers) sing the dsd ki wdr (verses in praise of God), and 
the granthi recites the ardds standing and invokes the Guru’s blessings on 
the pair. Then he recites the conditions to be mutually observed by them 
and when they have both agreed to them, the girl is seated on the 
boy’s left, and one end of his dopattd is either placed in her hand or tied 
to her orhnd (sheet). Then the members of her family stand up while the 
recites the /dwdi (verses) which set forth the Sikh doctrines and 
praise of God four times, while the bridegroom leads the bride four times 
round the Granth. After this the pair sit on one dsan, the bridegroom 
being on the right. Again the granthi declaims the updesh (exhortation) 
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to them both, €xhorting them to observe the rules of Sikhism and of the CHAP. 1. C. 

household. These being agreed to by them, the recites 

anand bant (marriage verse), declares the marriage concluded betore the 

Granth Sahib, and prays for the Guru’s blessings on the pair. Then the Population, 

bride bows before the Granth and gives her hand to her husband. A 

pxrshdd (of flour, sugar and ghi cooked) is offered to the Granth, and some 

of it given to the bridegroom, who eats half and hands the other half to his 

wife. Then a sum of money {charhdtea or offering) is offered to the Granth. 

On the day of departure a dowry is given by the bride's father to the bride- 
groom for the girl. 

Amoncr Muhammadans after the preliminary arrangements between Muhammadan 
the two fathers have been completed the girl’s father sends his Naf with a 06^*0 nies 
set of clothes for the boy’s mother and a ring and a handkerchief for the Betrothal, 
boy, who is seated on a toshak (carpet) in the presence of the brotherhood 
to receive the gifts. Then a drum is beaten, and sugar and cooked rice 
distributed among the brotherhood. The Nai then departs, after receiving 
Re. 1-4 and a tluhi^ or piece of cloth, and a shawl The ceremony is 
called manont, and the betrothal is then complete. The next ceremony 
is the sindhdra. When the date of the marriage has been fixed, 
the Naf is sent by the girl's father -with a letter announcing the 
date. The Nif gets Re. 1-4 and a wrap {chddar) as his neg from 
the boy’s father and returns. The ban and neotd, ceremonies are the .same 
as those of the Hindus. The procession [janet) on reaching the bride’s 
village goes straight to the Dandal-tvdsd, where they are met by the 
bride’s relations with the Naf, who gives them sharbat to drink. Then 
the bride’s father gives Re. i and a rezdi (quilt) to the bridegroom, 
while the latter’s father distributes Rs. 3 or Rs. 4 among the lugis. 

After sunset the nikdh or marriage service is read by the Q»zi in the 
presence of witnesses, after the bride and bridegroom have signified their 
assent. The bridegroom then makes a promise to pay a certain amount 
of money (mahr) in case of taldg' (divorce) to the bride. The widd cere- 
monies are the same as among the Hindus. Among Shaikhs, Sayads, 

Mughals and Pathans, the muildwt ceremony does not take place, but it 
still obtains among the Ranghars. Jakes (do\\ry) is given according 
to rank and position at the time of widd as among the Hindus. 

Widow remarriage does not involve great expense. The Qazf is paid 
Re. 1-4, and dates are distributed. 


Language. 


The chief dialects spoken in the State are Bangru or Deswillf includ- 

ing Harianf. Bagrf, 
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turned in 1 90 1 • Urdu is of course 
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and the figures in 
the margin show 
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their distribution 
per 10,000 of the 
population as re- 
nowhere a rural dialect. It is confined 
and the number speaking it w'as 
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returned as only 430 in 1901. Bangru or Deswili is spoken in the 8 trans- 
Ghaggar villages of thdna Kularan, close to the Gohla sub-tahsil of Karnal, 
It is locally called Nali or Jand and is said to be a branch of Hindustani. 
Hariani, spoken in the Hariani tract of the State, which covers nearly the 
whole of pargana Jind and a large tract of pargana Dadri, is also supposed 
to be a debased form of Hindustani. As spoken in patgana Dadri it also 
contains Bagri words. Pure Bagri is spoken in thana Badhra, tahsil 
Dadri. Ahirwati is spoken in the Ahirwati tract of pargana Dadri. 
Panjabi is spoken in the Sangrur nizamat and has three special dialects 
in this State, 'jiz., Jangli, Jatki and Pawadh. The Jangli dialect is spoken in 
the Sangrur and Balan«ali thdnas. As spoken in Sangrur thdiia it is mixed 
with Pawadh and pure Panjabi, but in Balanwali thdna pure Jangli is 
spoken. 


Tribes and Castes. 

Brahmans, aaIio number 29,630 in the State, are mainlv found in the 
towns- In the villages the few Brahmans there are generallv follow 
agricultural pursuits. Sarsut Brahmans are found in Sangrur and Gaur 
Brahmans in jind, Safidon and Dadri. These are the professional Brahmans. 
The Bhat, Bias, Dakaut and Acharaj Brahmans are considered inferior. 


Chanor and Banor were two brothers. Brahmans, ^^ho set out to visit 
the Ganges. One day a calf fell on the chatinkd where they were cooking 
their food and died there. Chanor at the request of his brother removed 
the calf, and his brother thereupon excommunicated him. Chanor joined 
the Chamars and his son was recognised as a Chamar and called Ram Das 
Bhagat. His descendants are called Ramdasias or Chanors. Thev are 
the only Chamar group that employs Brahmans. These Chamarwa Brah- 
mans, as they are called, perform all Brahmanical rites for their clients 
and wear the janco. Other Brahmans, however, do not associate with 
them. The story goes that Ram Das Bhagat selected a Brahman as his 
spiritual guide when he was out-casted from the Brahmans, and the 
descendants of this Brahman are the Chamarwa Brahmans. Chanors only 
marry Chanors, but they exclude four gots. 


Jogis who have reverted to ‘ secularity ' {ghirast-dshram) still call 
themselves Jogis, though they retain their original gvt. Thus there are 
Chauhan Jogis of the Patsaina sect in Jind. They claim descent from 
Manila, a Chauhan who became a Jogi. His wife also became a Jogan, 
but they both reverted to a secular life and settled at Baluana in Patiala, 
whence they migrated to this State. Their descendants are Chauhans bV 
gut (but apparently Jogis by caste). Jogis of the same sect and of 
the following gdts arc found in Jind: — Tiir, Rawal,' Gathwala, Madar, ^ 
Bachchhal, Bachchhak, Kachwaha and Napial. In marriage three gots are 
avoided, and also the group of their spiritual collaterals. They intermarry 
with the Kanphara Jogis. Karcwd is practised. They eat kachchi food 
only from Brahmans, Khatris, Vaishyas, Jats, Ahfrs, Kayasths and Kalals. 
An account of the religious orders of the Jogis is given below (page 254). 


‘ Rinal means ‘ novice. 
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Banias (19,169) are the most important commetcial class in the State. 
Their divisions — Agarwals, Oswals, Sirimals and Mahesris — appear to be 
real tribal divisions, for they do not smoke or eat with one another. I'hc 
Agarwals are found principally in Jind tahsfl. They have 17 gi'its. The 
Oswals and Sirimals are all Jams, and are called Bhabras. The Oswals have 
the following gots : — 


I, 

Ranke. 

4- 

Bambal. 

1 

i 

Bamb. 


i 

Dogar. 

5- 

Lorye. 

( 

1 8- 
1 

1 

J,akh. 

3- 

Gadye. 

6. 

Bhalu. 

1 

t 9- 

Xahar. 


They avoid four gnts in marriage. Their name is derived from the town 
of Osia-N'agri in Marwar, and the legend regarding their conversion 
to Jainism is that about Sambat 220 the Raja of Osia-Nagri, having no 
issue, went to see {dirshan karna) Sri Ratan Siiri, an ascetic who was 
practising austerities [tap] in a forest near the town, and as he \\as granted 
a bar (boon) bv the ascetic, he had within the year a son who was named 
Jai Chand. The boy was, however, bitten by a serpent and died. The 
ascetic on hearing of this sent one of his disciples to stop the cremation, 
and, when the body was brought to him. ordered it to be taken back to 
the palace where the prince had been bitten, telling his wife to lie down 
beside it as before. .\t midnight the snake returned, licked the bite, and 
the prince was thus restored to life. On this the Raja, with all his court 
and people, became Jains. He and his fam.ily took the name of Sri Srimal. 
his courtiers that of Srimal, and the Kshatriyas that of Oswal. The gvts of 
the Srimals are — 


1. Chan.ilia. 


3 K.anaudia. 


5- Jaumwal. 


2. Boria. 4 Bang.aria- , 6. Tank. 

,\n account of the Jains as a religious community will be found below. 
Khatris only number 470 throughout the State. 


The Jats, who number 95.215, or 33 7 per cent, of the total population of 
the State, are by far the most important caste, and form the backbone of the 
agricultural population. Their distribution by religions is shown in the 

margin. The Sikh Jats arc found only in tahsil 
Sikhs'* 23294 Sangriir, The principal Jat tribes in the State 

Muhammadans’* 703 are the Sangwan (8,013), Sheoran (4.335), 

Ghatwal (3,883), Redhiis (3,377), Phogiit 
(3,044), Tathar (2,763), who are all Hindus, and Chahil (2,939), "ho arc 
mainly Hindus, and the Siddhu (3,6i2j and Man (3,787), who .are mainly 
Sikhs. An account of some of their g 6 ts is given below. 


CHAP. 1, C. 

Descriptive. 

Population. 

Tribes and 
Castes. 
Commercial 
castes. 


Agricultural 
castes : 

Jats* 



CHAP. I, C. 
Descriptive. 

Population. 

Tribes and 
castes. 

AhUwats. 

Bhainsw^Is. 

Bbedas. 

Ch^hils. 


Dall.'tl. Des 
wal, Man and 
Siwal Jats, 


Duns. 

Gawarias. 


Gathwdlas, 

Gendds. 

Ghanghas. 

JiglSn. 

KajUns, 
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The Ahlawat g6t is.descended from Ahla. its eponym. It has held three 
villages, Lajw^na Khurd, Fatehgarh and Rupgarh in tahsil Jlnd for 20 
generations or more. About 400 years ago the descendants of Ahla immigrat- 
ed^ from DIghal, a village of Sampla tahsil in Rohtak, and settled at 
Rupgarh. The Ahlawat Jats are all Hindus. 


The Bhainstval got (from bhatns. buffalo) is found in tahsil Dadri. The 
Bheda (from bheda, a sheep) is found in tahsils Sangrur and Dadri. 

The Chahil Jats claim descent from Bala, son of a Chauhan Rajput, who 
contracted marriage by karewd with a Jat widow. Their ancestor agreed to 
accept offerings to Giiga, and thus acquired power and called his 
Chahil.' He also agreed to accept alms offered to GuL’a, and the Chahil 
(whatsoever their caste) still receive these offerings. Tliis gut is found in 
tahsils Jind and Sangrur, holding 6 villages in the former tahsil, viz. 
Devrar, Radhana, Daryawala and Baraudi. 


The Jats of the Dallal, Deswal, Man and Sawal sub-septs claim descent 
from Dalla, Desii, Man and Sewa, the four sons of Khokhar, a Chauh.in 
Rajput by his karewd marriage with a Jat widow. The Dallal f^ot holds 
seven villages in tahsil Jinil, and the Deswal four in Ihdtia Safidon of 
that tahsil. The Man and Sawal hold no villages, but are found in small 
numbers in villages of the Jind and Sangrur tahsils. 


The Dun got (so called from duhna to milk, because they used to milk 
she-buffaloes, it is said) holds two villages. Karela and Bhabbalpur, in Jind 
tahsil, and is also found in small numbers in tahsil Sangrur. They migrat- 
ed from Hansi and founded the above villages. The Gawaria got (from 
gaie, cow) is found in small numbers in the villages of Jind tahsil. 


The Gathwala (from a burden) were once carriers by trade. They 

hold 10 villages in tahsil Jind, and were immigrants from Hulana, a village 
in the Gohana tahsil of Rohtak. Their villages are Ramnagar, Ram Kali, 
Pauli, Shamlo Kalan, Nar.ina, Narani, Gatauli, Lalat Khera, Anchora Kalan 
and Kurar. 

The Gendas g6t is found in villages of tahsils Sangrur and Dadri. Its 
name is said to be derived either from gatiddsa, an axe, or Gendwas, a 
village in tahsil Hissar. The Ghanghas g6t holds Bhanbewa village in 
tahsil Jind. Their ancestor migrated from Bhiwani tahsil in Hissar, and 
settled in Bhanhewa. The Jaglan got is descended from Jagii, a Rajput, who 
founded Jaglan in Hissar, and it holds three villages, Anta Kaldn, Jalalpura 
Kalan andRajana, in tahsil Jind, having immigrated from Khanda, a village 
of Hansi tahsil in Hissar, 17 generations ago. 


The Kajlan got claim descent from Kajla, a Chauhan Rajput who 
married by karewd an Ahir widow, and thus became a Jat. It holds Hatwala, 
a village in tahsil Jind, founded 15 generations ago, and Kajal Khera with 
other villages in Hiss 4 r. 

> The o£ Giiga are generally called Chihil in Jind tahsil, but in Sangrur they are 

called bhasats. 
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The Kal Khand got is descended from K 41 and has for 25 genera- 
tions held the villages of Bawana and Buradahar in tahsO Jind, 
which they founded, having migrated from Rampur-Khandal in Delhi. 

The Kundu^o^ is descended from Kundu, a Rajput, who married a Jat 
widow by karewd and so lost status. It holds six villages in Jind tahsll 
Csee under Phogat). 


The Lathar got claims descent from an ancestor who migrated from 
Jaisalmer and married a Jat widow. He was once attacked and surrounded 
by enemies whom he put to flight, but one of them whom he had captured 
killed him by thrusting a lathi or stick into his mouth, whence the name of 
the got. They hold seven villages in the Jfnd tahsil, viz., Julana, Shadfpur, 
Des Khera, Buddha Khera, Karsaulf, Rajgarh and Lajwana Kalan. Julana 
was founded 22 generations ago. 

The Mor got holds one village in tahsll Sangrur. It reverences the 
peacock because the mother of its ancestor who was born in a jangal died in 
giving birth to him and the child was protected from a snake by a peacock. 
It is said to be connected with the Khlchar got. 

The Narwal got is found chiefly in tahsll Sangrur. It derives its name 
fancifully from narwdl, lit. beating, because its progenitor used to take 
such care of the grass growing in waste land that he used to beat the dust 
out of it. It holds a large part of Jhamola, a village in Jind tahsil. 

The Parwaria or Puria got derives its name from pdr or hemp, because 
its progenitor cultivated that plant, and it still points to the johri furwali or 
hemp tank near Gugaherl in Rohtak as the tank used by its ancestor. It is 
found in Zafargarh, a village of Jind tahsll. 

The Paid got claims descent from Paid, its eponym, and holds a part of 
Jhamola, a village in the Jind tahsll. 


The Phogat Jats own 12 villages in tahsll Dadri. They claim descent 
from a Chauhan Rajpdt of Ajmer who first settled in Sanwar, a village in 
Dadri, but Mahl, son of Bhallan Sangat Rai, his descendant, abandoned 
Sanwar and founded a village or khera, whence he expelled Kundu Jat and 
took possession of the 12 villages held by him. The Kundu Jats are 
now found in tahsll Jind. The Phogat derive their name from phog, a plant 
(used as fodder for camels and also eaten by people in the Bagar) which 
grew abundantly in the village, which was also named Phogat. The got 
worships Babi Sham! Dial, a Bairagl jaqir whose shrine is at Dadri. The 
Phogat villages are ; — Dadri, Rawaldl, Kamodh, Jhanjar, Khatiwas, 
Loharwala, Shamspur, Mauri, Makrana, MakrAni, Dhanl and Tikan. 


The Punia got once held 360 villages in or on the borders of Bikaner. 
The Punias are by origin Jats and do not aspire to Rajput descent, claiming 
to have been made Jats by the pun or favour of IMahadeo. They are found 
in tahsils Sangrur and Dadri, and hold .\kalgarh in Jind tahsil. The 
following are the Punia villages : — 


Tahsll Sangrur ... Buzurg. 

Ballamgarh. 

Mahilan. 

Tahsll Dadri ... Atalah Kalan, 
Siswala. 
Pandwan. 


Kalaudl. 

Ghabdan. 

Sangrur. 

Mankawas, 

Surajgarh. 


Mandl Khurd. 

Chupkl. 

Nanhera. 


CHAP. I. C. 
Descriptive. 

Population, 

Tribes and 

castes. 

jats. 

KSl Khands. 
Kundus. 

Lathars. 


Mors, 


Narw&ls. 


Pflrias. 


P41(is. 

PhogSts, 


Pdnias, 
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‘ ' The Rathi Jats claim descent from a Rathor Rajput, who contracted a 

Descriptive, karewd. They are found in some villages in tahsil Dadri, and also hold Khera 
Population. Bakhta, a village founded eleven generations ago in Jind. The Gohra got is 
descended from Gohar, a Tunwar Rajput. It holds Sila Kheri in Jind 
tahsil. ^ 


Tribes and 
castes. 


Tats. 

Rcithfs. 

Gohris, 

Redhus, The Redhu got is descended from a Jat, Redlni, who founded 

Kandela in tahsil Jind, and li.is held 14 villages in that tahsil for 25 
generations, having migrated from Hissar. 1 heir villages are : — Kandela 
Khas, BhatwMa, Shahabjiur, Barsana, jiwanpur, Lohchap, Dalamwala, Mano- 
harpur, Srirag, Gliunga, Igri Kheri, Taloda, and Kehar Kheri, 


Bhanwilas. 


Sangrotas. 


Sangwins. 


Jakhart. 


The Bhanwala got is descended from Bhana, a Jat, who founded Sawaya 
in Jind, in \\hich tahsil it has also held Asan, and Pilukhera for 24 
generations. 

The Sangrota got claims descent from a Chauhan Rajput who killed a 
dacoit with a sengar or quarter-staff, and migrated from Karnal. It holds 
four villages — Dhigana, Jamni, Bhairon Khera and Hatthwala — in tahsil 
Jfnd. 

The Sangwan Jats claim descent from Sardha, a Rajput of Sarsu 
Janglu. Sangu, son of Nainu, his descendant, migrated from Ajmer and 
founded Baghanwal near Kheri Buttar, Tawala and Jhojii in the Dadri 
tahsil. Sangu became a Jat. He brought with him Mahta, a Godaria 
Brahman, a Jhanjarla Nai, a Khurian Dum, and a Sahjian Chamar, and 
these gots are still clients of the Sangwan, which holds 57 villages in 
Dadri, 55 of these lying in the Sangwan t'tppd- It also owns one village 
in tahsil Jind.^ From this tribe are descended the Jakhar and Kadan gots, 
each of which holds twelve or villages in Rohtak, and the Pahil, Man" 
and Kalkal gots. The Jakhar got does not intermarry with the Sangwan or 
Kadan g 6 ts ; these two latter, however, may marry w ith each other. 


'The following are the Sangw5n villages: — 


Charkhf. 

Kubja Nagar. 

Mandi Kehar. 

Fatehgarh. 

Chhapir. 

Rahrauda KaUn. 

PantSw^s KaUn 

Dohka Harva 

Siswila. 

Pantiwds Khurd. 

Dohka D!na. 

Birhi KaMn. 

Dohkf. 

Dohka Mawji. 

Birhf Khurd 

Ikhtiirpura 

Ataila Kalin. 

PandwSn. 

Risiwas. 

Ataila Khurd. 

MSnk^w^s. 

Kher! Battar. 

Baliwil. 

Pachopa KaUn. 

Kheri Eura 

MandauU. 

Pachopa Khurd. 

Mahra. 

Mandaula. 

Ghilka Herd. 

Tiwila. 

Abidpura. 

Gokal. 

BSdal. 

Balili. 

Barsdna. 

As4wan'. 

Katlina. 

Mandi Harya. 

Godina. 

Gaurfpur. 

Mandi.Par^nu. 

Jhojhu Khurd. 

Sohuwas. 

Narsingwds. 

Jhojhu Kalin 

Galkata. 

Dudiwdia Nandkarn. 

Rimahvas. 

Nandgion. 

Bhirwf, 

Kalili. 

Sirang. 

Rahraudf, 

Diidi'wila Kishanpura. 

BindrS Ban. 

Rahrauda Khurd* 


DalKl. 


-But the M5n are said to be allied to the DalUl, Desw4! and Sewils,— see unJer 
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The Sankhlan got claims Chauhan Rajput origin. It held Goran CHAP. I, C, 
village in Rohtak, where in consequence of some success gained over the — T . . 
Muhammadans, who objected to the sounding of the sankh or conch-shell, it ®SCrip ive. 
acquired the title of Sainrhlan. It is found in small numbers in villages of Population. 
the Jfnd tahsil. Tribes and 

castes. 

]at8 : 

SankhI4ns. 

The Saran got claims Rajput origin. Its ancestor migrated from 
Saharanpur and lost status by marrying a Jat widow. It holds Julani village 
in Jind tahsil, and is also found in small numbers in villages of tahsil Dadri. 

The Sheoran got claims descent from Sheora and Samathra, Chauhan Sheordns. 
Rajputs, who migrated from Sambhar and settled in .Sidhii in the Loharti 
State. They founded villages in Loharu and in the Dadri tahsil, and their 
descendants held a chatirdsi or 84 villages, 52 in the modern State of Loharu 
and 32 in tahsil Dadri, but the number of villages is now about 100 all told, 
the got holding the 35' villages of the Sheoran tappd in Dadri. From the 
Sheoran are descended the Dhankar, Dhaka, Tokas, Jabar, Kundu, Rapria 
and Phogat. 

The Sahrawat claims to be Tiir Rajputs by origin. Their ancestor Sahr 4 wats. 
conquered Taragadh in Akbar’s time and thus obtained the title of Sur Bir 
or chieftain, whence the name Sarawat or children of Sar (Sur). It holds 
two villages in Jind tahsil and is found in small numbers in villages of Dadri. 

The Sinhmar (or ‘ tiger-slayer’) got is found in small numbers in the Sinhmdrs. 
villages of Gatauli, Jajawanti and Bartana in tahsil Jind and in tahsil Dadri. 

Originally Kalhar by gut, one of them killed a tiger and acquired the title of 
Sinhmar. 


Five g 6 ts of the Jats derive their names from parts of the beri tree, R»ng(», Jaras, 
thus — BeiUs, Jh»rts 

/ r, . r “O'! Khicfaars. 

(j) Kangi, from rang, or bark of the ben tree used for dyeing, 

(«') Jaria, from jar, the root, 

(m) Beria, from her, the fruit, 

(tv) Jhari, or seedlings, and 

(zi). Khichar, or bud. 

These five may, however, intermarry. They are found in small 
numbers in tahsil DAdri. 


Rajputs are found in tahsil Dadri and the Safidon t'/d^a of Jind. Rijpfits. 
Hindus ... ... 4,908 Their distribution by religion is shown 

Sikhs ... ... 10 in the margin. The Punwars who num- 

Muhammadans ^ ... 5,404 3,608 are mainly Hindus, and so 

are the small Jatii group, the other sub-divisions, Bhatti, Chauhan and 
Mandahar being mainly Muhammadans. Hindu Rajputs are found in about 
31 villages of the Dadri tahsil, while the Muhammadan Rajputs, of 


‘The following are their villages in Dadri tahsil: — 


Shdm KalaySn, 

Itotrka, 

LadSwSs, 

Dandma, 

BhupSll, 

K4rl Tokha, 
K4rl Add, 

K4rl Rfipa, 
K5rl D4s, 

K4rl Dharnl, 
K4rl Mudh, 
Kborra, 


Gobindputa, 

Mathra, 

Surajgarh, 

L4d, 

Hhdndwa, 
H4ns4w4s Khurd. 
H4ns5w4s Kal4n, 
Ndnda, 

Dhandsarl, 

Kaskanda, 

Chdndwas, 

Bidhra, 


Jeall, 

Nimar, 

Kanarah, 

Kadma, 

Un -Mutasil Badhwina, 
Dag roll, 

Rodrol, 

Chandainf, 

Jagrambas, 

R4m B5s, and 

mi. 
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AP. I, C 

Descriptive. 

Population. 

Tribes and 
castes. 

R^jpdts. 


Other agricul- 
tural castes 1 

Abfrs, 


Ranghars, live chiefly round Saffdon. Ranghar is fancifully derived 
from rana, strife or battle, and ghar, home, owing to their turbulence. 
The Ranghars are Muhammadan Rajputs who were in this part of 
India largely converted to Islam in the reign of Aurangzeb. They 
have the same guts as the Rajputs, including Bhattf, PunwAr, Fur, Jatu, 
Chauhan, Mandahar, Batgujjar. Mander, Kand^hr, Panhar and Sankarwir. 
The Ranghars of Jind tahsil claim descent from Ffroz, son of Bhura 
the first Hindu Rajput converted to Islam under Aurangzeb. They avoid 
one gut in marriage, and the bridegroom wears a sehrd on his forehead, not 
a maur or crown. They still have Brahman farohits, who give them pro- 
tective threads {pahunhchi or rakshabundhan) to wear on the wrist at the 
Solono festival, and naurtc or barley seedlings which they put in their pagris 
on the Dasehra. The parohits are given money at such festivals and 
at weddings. They eat and smoke with all Muhammadans except Mirasis, 
Dhobfs, Pharafs, Khatiks, Chamars and Chuhras. They do not practice 
karewd as a rule. Those, who do, are looked down upon, but not excommuni- 
cated. They strictly observe parda, and their women generally wear blue 
trousers, a kurti or bodice and a blue and red chddar. They are addicted to 
cattle-theft and have chiefs called agivds, i;e., ageied.las or agcsafnbhdlnewdlaSf 
who take charge of the stolen cattle and keep them for a time by turns. When 
the owner gets a clue, he goes to the agiva, who restores the cattle for a con- 
sideration, called bhihiga, which is divided between him and the actual 
thieves. They profess belief in Giiga Pir, but most of them have strong 
faith in Devf Shaktf, and before starting on a thieving expedition they 
often vow to offer her a tenth of the booty, which is called dasaundh. 
The following proverbs illustrate their turbulent and thieving character : — ■ 
Ranghar mit nd kijiyc, At kanth nuddn : Bhukd Ranghar dhan hare, 
Raja hare pardn. “ O simple-minded husband, do not make friends 
with a Ranghar, for when hungry he steals and when rich he murders.” 
Ranghar kis kd piydrd, le rok batdde ndrd, ; Ho tinkd, mol kare bard 
le to le, nahin dikhdwe talieard. “ Ranghar, dear to no one, 
borrows in cash and pays in cattle. He asks Rs. 12 for a cow 
worth Rs. 3 saying ‘ Take it or look on the sword.” 

Other agricultural castes are the Ahfrs, Arams and Mali's, and 
various other smaller bodies. The Ahfrs have the following tradition 
as to their origin : A Brahman once took a Vaisya girl to wife and her 
offspring were pronounced amat-sangid or outcast ; again a daughter 
of the amat-sangids married a Brahman and her offspring were called 
Abhirs [i.c., Gopas or herdsmen), a word corrupted into Ahfr. They 
are divided into three sub-castes: — (i) The Nandbansi, who call them- 
selves the offspring of Nanda, the foster-father of Srf Krishna ; (2) the 
Jadu-bansf, who claim to be descendants of the Yadii, a nomadic race ; 
and (3) the Gualbansf, who say that they are descended from the 
Gopfs, who danced with the God Krishna in the woods of Bindraban 
and Gokal. 

Some of the guts of the Nandbansi Ahfrs are— 

1. Harbanwal. 

2 . Kaholf. 

3. Khatban. 

4. Bachhwal. 

5. Pacharia, 

6. R§bar. 

7. Sanwaria. 
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The Tadd-bansi Ahfrs are mostly found in the Ahfrwati and Hanana C. 

trac Jwhich lie partly in this State, while the Nandbansis and Gualbansis Descriptive, 
“eturd in MafhnJand Bindraban. AU 

and avoid four in marriage. The of the Jadu-bansis are 
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1. Sanp. 

2. Thokaran. 

3. Kalgan. 

4. Balwan. 

5. Khalod. 

6. Khola. 

7. Dhundala. 

8. Rosalia. 

9. Mitha. 

10. Lanba. 

1 1. Lodia. 

12. Dahia. 


ig. Notiwal. 
20. Dholiwal. 
31 . Jharudhia. 

22. Dabar. 

23. Jarwal. 

24. Sonaria. 
35. Abhfria. 
26. Sultania. 

37. Tohania. 

38. Chatasia. 

29. Chura. 

30. Mahla. 


37. Mandhar. 

38. Khalodhia. 

39. Narban. 

40. Kankas. 

41. Kakralia. 

42. Khiseva. 

43. Mohal. 

44. Khurmia. 

45. Janjaria. 

46. Datali. 

47. Karera. 

48. Kinwal. 


Tribes and 
castes. 

Other agricul- 
tural castes : 
Ahlts. 


13. Kharpara. 31. Kalalia. 49 - Bhusaria. 

14. Bhusla. 32. Bhagwaria. 50- Nagaria. 

15. Jadam. 33- Khorria. S*- Harbala. 

16. Bachhwalia. 34 - Bhankaria. 52 - Dumdolia 


17. Tundak. 35 - Pacharia. 53 - Kakudia. 

18. Khosa. 36. Kharotia. 54 - Bhunkalan. 

The Ahfrs are all Hindus. They worship Shiva, Devi and Tliakur, whose Religion of 
temples they frequent. They consider the pipal, tulsi, sir as and barota sacred, ^hlrs. 
do not even cut a branch from them, and often worship the two former. 

They consider it a great sin to kill cows, oxen or bulls, and they worship them. 

They worship the sm^l-pox goddess to protect their children, and reverence 
Brahmans, giving them dan or alms. They keep fasts on Sundays, 

Tuesdays and the Ikadshf days, and make pilgrimages to Gaya. They 

adopt gurus who are either Brahmans or Bairagfs, receiving kanthis (beads) 

from them and also a gurii mantra, called the Krishna mantra, and 

offer them two or three rupees as bhet or piijd. They chiefly worship Sri 

Krishna. Their birth, death and marriage ceremonies resemble those of 

the Malls, Gujars and Jats- Like them they practise karewd, but the elder 

brother does not take the widow of the younger. They eat uncooked and Social position. 

cooked food with all Brahmans and Vaisyas, but the latter do not eat 

uncooked food with them. They will eat uncooked food with Rajputs, Jats, 

Hindu Gujars, Rors, Sunars and Tarkhans. Their primary occupation is 
rearin<^ cattle, making ghi, and selling milk. As cultivators they do not take 
a high place, as they depend more on their cattle than on their fields. 

TheiT women wear blue coloured gowns {lenghds). 
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CHAP. I, C. 

Descriptive. 

Population. 

Tribes and 
castes. 

Other agricu’- 
toral castes .- 

MiHs. 


The Mills in jind ( 4 . 490 ^'^^ mainly Hindus and are by occupation 


I.— Endogamous sub 
caste. 


II, — Endogamous sub- 
caste. 


Phul. 

Gole. 

Bhagiiikl. 

Sidna. 

Surajbansf. 

KachhwSi 
Sikas KanchS!. 
KAchhi 
MachhI. 


caste gardeners (Sanskrit Malakar, 
one who makes garlands). They 
have the groups noted in the 
margin. Group I do not eat flesh 
and hence are called ujjal-baran 
ke Mall's (or superior Mil is). 
Group II are Purblas and eat 
flesh, whence they are called niche 
bar in ke Mails (inferior Malis). The first five sections perform the Hindu 
wedding ceremonies, avoid 4 gdis in marriage, and practice karewd. 
They adopt Brahmans or Bairagfs as their gtcrus, and receive kanthis 
(beads) from them. Sikas Mali girls wear glass bracelets [churh), but 
married women do not. Besides gardening, some Malis w ork as watermen 
in tahsil Dadri. In tahsil Sangrur some of them have adopted Sikhism 
and follow the Guru Granth. In tahsil Jind are mostly found Phul Mali's 
of the Bhagel and Sawaniwal gdts. Gola Malis of the following g guts are 
found in the State : Kapur Kainthli, Tank Girnu, Dhaya, Agarwal, Gau 
Sach, Kohar, Bawaniwal and Bagri. 


TheMughals. Mughals (854), who are mainly confined to the town of Jind and 

are a diminishing community, are represented by the Chaghatta and Turk- 
man tribes, which intermarry with each other and with Shaikhs and Pathans, 
but to Sayyids they only give daughters and do not obtain wives from’ 
them. 


Artisan and 
menial castes ; 
Sun&rs. 


Tarkhans. 


Nils. 


, The Sunars (1,539) have two main sub-castes ifariq), Mair and Tank, 
which in this State are strictly endogamous. 'fhey claim descent frorn 
Marrutta, a Rajput. The Mair claim to be a branch of the Bhatti' Raj- 
pi 3 ts. The Tank, a sept of Rajpdts, in the western Districts, claim to be 
descendants of the Yadu-bansi. The Bagge, a Mair got, claim descent 
from Rao Chhabila of Delhi, whose complexion was bagga, which means 
white in Panjabi, whence their names. The Plaur, also a Mair got, claim 
descent from Saint Pallava, whose name is derived from Pcllava, or “ leaf” 
owing to his worshipping below the leaves of a bangan tree, "fhe Masan 
got of the Mairs claims descent from a child born when his mother became 
sati at the c/i/iala or viasdn, ‘ burning place.’ The Jaura derive their 
origin from the twin {jaiira) birth of a boy and a serpent. The serpent 
died, but the boy survived and the Sunars of this got still reverence the 
serpent. 


The Tarkhans (6,513) are mostly Hindus. In Jmd tahsil the Hindu 
Tarkhans have two sub-castes, Dhaman and Khati, the women of the 
former wearing the nose-ring, while those of the latter do not The two 
sub-castes eat and smoke together, but do not intermarry. The Kh4tf udfc 
are Sapal, Manor, Min and Tin^ The Dhaman are RapM, Ja^idu 

Matharu and Birdi. In marriage thev avoid four gots and practise karemi. 
The Khatis worship Guru Govind Singh and the Dhamans Sidh, whose 
sTnne.satRakhra,a villageten miles from Nabha. The Muhammadan 
Khatis hav^ the same sub-castes as the Hindus, but are further divided into 
Desi and Multani. These two groups intermarry. The Muhammadan Dha- 
mans have three sub-castes, Birdi, Chane and Manku. 

The Ndis ( 5,370 are nearly all Hmdus. They claim descent from 
Bhana and Gokal, the two sons of Smn Bhagat. The descendants of Bhana 
are Banbheru a nd those of Gokal Golas- The got names are taken either 

VidS.bu„lor E.,,a K4ip« toil,, de, ratals „i fci.h.a ta nSreSw 
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from the names of ancestors or of the places whence those ancestors immi- 
grated. The Muhammadan Banbherns marry within the got. A man of an- 
other caste cannot under ordinary circumstances become a Nai. If, however, 
a boy of another caste is apprenticed to a Nai who has influence in his caste, 
the master obtains a Nai wife for the boy, and he thus becomes a Nai. The 
panchayat system still obtains among the Nais. The head of the fanchayat 
is the sarpanch, who lives at the sadr. Subordinate territorial divisions are 
the nizumat and thdna. Hindus pay especial reverence to Sain Bhagat, 
and Muhammadans to Suleman. 

The Mirasis (1,698), a caste of singers, minstrels, and genealogists, are 
mainly Muhammadans. The word viirdsi is derived from the Arabic mans, 
‘inheritance,’ the members of this caste being hereditary bards or minstrels. 
They are divided into the following eight occupational groups, which as a 
rule do not intermarry one with another : — 

1. Rai Mirasis, who receive education, and as padhds teach boys 

Hindi accounts, &c., and also compose kahits (verses). These 
are mirasis of the Jats. 

2. Mir Mirasis who recite eulogistic verses. 

3. Kalawant, ‘ possessed of art and skill ’ [kala), uho sing and play 

on the tambourine and are mirasis of the Rajputs. 

These three groups are true Mirasis. 

4. Karhale Mirasis, who are considered lower than the real Mirasis, 

as their ancestor married a woman of another tribe. They 
are genealogists and their musical instruments are the tabla 
(small drum) and sarangi. The true Mirfisis do not marry 
with them. 

5. Naqqal Mirasis, who are mimics. They have no relations with 

the true Mirasis. 

6. Dums, who live in company with dancing girls, and play the tabla, 

sarangi, etc , when they sing and dance. On this account 
they are considered entirely distinct from, and lower than, 
the true Mirasis, with whom they do not intermarry or 
associate. 

7. Rabdbis, who are really Mirasis, and trace their descent from 

Bhai Mardana. w'ho was a Mirasi and played the rabub before 
Guru Nanak, whence his descendants were called Rababis. 
They do not intermarry with Mirasis or Diims. They beg 
alms only from Sikhs, while Mirasis beg from all castes. 
They believe in Guru Nanak and recite the shabds of the 
Granth. Their instrument is the rabdb. 

8. Dhadhis, who play the dhadli, and sing of the deeds of the heroes 

of the past.^ A Dhadhi will marry with a Dhadhi, but not with 
other Mirasis. 

A kabit (verse) describes these divisions, thus — " Gundn ke sdmr 
hain, zdit ke tijdgar ham, bikhdri bddshdhon ke, parbkon kc Mirdsi 
singhon ke Rabdbt, Qawwdl Pirzddon ke ; sabhi hame^i janat hain, 
Diini maljadon ke" — “We are the ocean of knowledge iguri), the 
enlighteners of castes, beggars of the kings, Mirdsis (hereditary bards) 
of our jajmdns (patrons) , Rababis of the Sikhs, and Qawwal (story-tellers) 
of the Pirzadas (Shaikhs). All men know us, we are the Dums of rogues. 


CHAP. 1, C. 

Descriptive. 

Population, 

Tiibes and 
csstee* 

Artisan and 
menial castes : 

NAfs, 

Mir4s's. 
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CHAP. I, c. 
Descriptive. 


The gots of all these Mirisfs, Dums, RabSbls, &c., are the same, and are 
as follows : — 


Population. 

Tribes and 
castes. 

Artisan and 
menial castes : 
MirSsfa, 


1 . Mokhars, the Mirasfs of the Punw^r Rajputs and Jats. 

2. Tangar, the Mirasfs of the Sidhu Jats. 

3. Chunbhar. 

4. Sadeo, the Mirasfs of the Man got Jats and hence called Manke. 

5. Pabbf, Mirasfs of the Jondhf and Tahindse Jats. 

6. Posle, the l\firasfs of the Sayyids, and hence considered superior. 

7. Bhet, 

8. Kattii, ^.Mirasfs of Shaikhs, Rajputs and other Muhammadans. 

I 

9. Kalet, J 

10. Limba, the Mirasfs of the Dhalfwal Jats. 

1 1. Dhummun, the Mirasfs of the Bhandhal Jats- 

12. Goche, the Mirasfs of the Bandher Jats. 


Tabs. 


13. Jhand, the Mirasfs of the Gil Jats. 


14. 


15- 


Sanga!,"! 
Tindu, J 


the Mirasfs of the Bhular Jats, and hence 
Bholra. 


also called 


The Mirasfs of each got have their own clients or jajmans, from whom 
they receive lags (dues) on ceremonial occasions, when they recite genealo- 
gies, etc. They are also agriculturists, and take service in the State and 
British territory. The Mirasfs make it a general rule to imitate their 
jajmans, so that a Miriisi in marriage will avoid as many gots as his jajmdn 
does. This is also the case in the matter of karewd, i.e , a Mirasf will practise 
karewu if his jajmcin does so, otherwise not. The Mirasf women dance and 
sing before the women of their jajmdns. They are called mangla mukhi 
(mouth of happiness) because they initiate festivities. The Mirasis have, like 
all Muhammadans, faith in Muhammad, but a few of them are also believers 
in Devf, whom they call Durga Bhiwanf, and before beginning a song or 
hymn sing her bhet as follows : A* Durga Bkiwdni hamdre ang sang, 
hamdri miishkil dsdn hoe, ‘ O Durga Bhiwanf, come into our company, 
so that our difficulties may be removed.’ The Mirasfs also have Mirasfs 
of their own called Mfr Mang (begging from Mfr), who do not beg 
alms from any caste except the Mirasfs, and do not remain, eat or 
drink in a village where there is no Mirasf. A panchdyat system exists 
among, them, but is nearly obsolete. 


The Telfs (3,445), who are all Muhammadans in Jfnd, have three 
occupational groups, the Kharasias or millers, the Pfnja or Dhunna, cotton 
cleaners, and the Telfs proper, who are oil-pressers. These groups 
intermarry, eat and smoke together. They have four territorial 
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groups — Desf, MultAni, Bagri and Nagaurf. They have the following CHAP, I, C. 


gots 


Descriptive. 

Jhamfn, 

> so called from the names of their ancestors ; 

POPULATIOM. 

Karim, 

Tr'bfs aad 

Balim, 

3 

raB es. 



Artisan and 

hlaindra, 

Dhaman, 

^ from Khatrf gdts ; 

menial castes 1 

Telis. 

Bhattf, 

Chauhan, 



Tur, 

^from the Rajputs of these gots vVhom they originally 


Ragu, 

j served ; 


Saihsaroe, 

J 



and Gorye, Talium, Saundhi, Mandhril, Gaindf, and Alami Panwar, 
descendants of Rajde, a Pamvar Rajput of DharanagrI ; Malik, a title 
given to their ancestor by the king of Ghazni ; Nigaha and Jhamain, f.om 
Nigih and Jhemen two Brahman gots ; and Khilji, who were converted to 
Islam in the time of the Khilji Sultans. Some of these gots avoid four gots 
in marriage, others follow the Moti custom. They revere Abdul Qadir Jilani 
(commonly called Pir Sahib), in whose honour the Raashani fair is held at 
Lu dhiana in Rabi-us-S inf. The TeKs carry their sick cattle to his shrine and 
tie them up there all night to cure them (ckaiiki bharna). They also make 
offerings to the shrine at fair-time. They worship their oil-press as a 
representative of the god, Bhairon, and make offerings of knah or 
halra (porridge) to it. The panchlyat system exists among them. 

In the Jfnd tarsil there are tlie following ttppds: Ikas, Kandel;', Niranf, 
Zafargarh, Gangoli and Julana. The chatintm is at Jind town. The 
office of sarpanch is hereditary. Anyone adopting the cccupaticn of a 
Teli is allowed to eat and smoke with them and his descendants are 
received into the caste after one or two generations. 

The Kumhars in Jfnd (6,393) both Hindu and Muhammadan, and KumhSrs. 
each religion has different groups, though there is a Desf group in both. 

The Hindu Kumhars are divided into two territorial groups, Marwari and 
Desi. The former are immigrants from Marwar and are sub-divided into 
Khap Marus or agriculturists, and Khap Bandas, who are potters by 
occupation. The-e two groups do not intermarry, eat or smoke with one 
another. The Hindu Kumhars are mainly Marwarf. They avoid four 
gots in marriage. The Desf Kumhars are also sub-divided into two 
endogamous groups, Mahar or Maru, and Gola, whose members may 
smoke and eat together. The females of the M.aru group wear a 
nose-ring of gold or silver, while those of the Golas do not. Both work 
as potters and keep donkeys for carrying loads. The Mahar Kumha s 
claim descent from Kubba Bhagat of Jagannath. He quarrelled with 
his wife, because she had broken his matd and so she left him and 
married his servant, from whom the Golas are descended. The 
story emphasises the social superiority of the Mahars. The Hindu 
Kumhars are also cross-divided into several occupational groups:, Kumhars 
or p-dters, Kuzgirs, who make toys and small articles of pottery, 

Shorag rs, saltpetre makers, and Nungars, or salt-workers. Inter- 
marriage between these groups is not prohibited, but it is unusual. 

The Muhammadan Kumhirs are either Desi or Multanf, forming two 
endogamous sub;<:astes. The Muhammadan Kumhars are mainly Desf. 
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CHAP, i, c. 
Descriptive. 

Populat; on. 

T nbes and 
cAites- 

Artisan and 
menial castes : 

Kumbdri. 


Chhfmbis. 


The females of the Desf Muhammadan Kumhars wear a chela or pehan {a. 
kind of gown) after marriage, and those of the Multani do not. Multanf 
Kumhnrs take offerings to the Sit la goddess. The Muhammadan 
Kumhars have their chauntta [l^t. platform) or head-quarters of the 
community at Hissar. The elder {chtutdhri) receives one rupee at a wed- 
ding. The panchdyat system is still found among the Kumhars. The Mahar 
Kumhars have their c/iauntra ov gaddi at Kalayat, an ancient village in 
tahsil Narwana, Patiala State. '1 he elder acts as an umpire or patriarch 
of the sub-caste, and cases between members of the brotherhood are settled 
by him. He receives a rupee and a garment at a wedding. The office is 
sometimes hereditary and sometimes elective. Outsiders cannot become 
members of the caste. 

The Chhimbasor Chhimpfs (2,361,) ‘ Stampers ’ claim descent from Nam 
Deo, a son of Bam Deo, a resident of Pindliipur village in the Deccan. 
Concerning the birth of Nam Deo, tradition avers that B5m Deo one night 
entertained Sri Krishna and Udhoji, who were turned out by the people, 
as Udhoji was a leper. They were in Mayavi forms. At midnight Sri 
Krishna and Udhoji disappeared, leaving Biirn Deo and his wife asleep. 
Udhoji hid himself in a sipt (shell), and when Bam Deo went to wash 
clothes he found the shell which was put in the sun and produced an infant, 
afterwards called Nam Deo. This infant was fed and nursed by the wife of 
Bam Deo. Nam Deo taught his son Tank and his daughter’s son, Rhilla, the 
trade of dyeing, stamping and sewing clothes. Nam Deo died at Ghamana 
in the Amritsar District, where there is a temple to him called " Nam Deoji 
ka Dera,” and a festival is held there yearly on the shankrdnt of Magh. 
The two sub-castes. Tank and Rhilla, do not intermarry, though they may 
eat and smoke together. The Tank has the following gots : — 


Ratan Saria. 

Madahar. 

Uthwdl. 

Jassal. 

Ohifon. 

Kaintb. 

Purbe. 

Sdgu. 

Rdin. 

Sappal. 

Daddu. 

Rdin Kamoh. 

Khurpa. 

Min. 

Agroha. 

Panwdr. 

Sur. 

Ola. 

Panpher. 

Khattf. 

Halau. 

Thonwa. 

Jassau, 

Panda. 

Toh^nia. 

Taggar. 


le Rhilla gots are — 

Gddu. 

Moche. 

Panisap. 

L’nt. 

Untwil. 

Gadhiya. 

Jdbora, 

Lakhmfra. 

Bandarya. 

Chhobapind. 

Bananwil. 

Gar. 

Ldta. 

Kanhara. 

Thepra. 

Mosla. 

Ralu. 

Musa Chiiha. 

Baida. 

Newal. 

Ganan. 

Yandla. 

RajalwaJ. 

Miydnu. 

Kathwdra. 

Kasab. 

Sahau. 
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The Muhammadan Chhimbas are divided into two groups, the Deswill CH AP, 1. C, 
and Multani, which intermarry. The Deawali gots are — Descriptive. 


Patya, 

Kokar. 

Sampal. 

POPULATIOH. 

Katarmal. 

Chamra. 

Sata. 

Tr be* and 

The Multani gots are^ — 



castes. 

Singh. 

Jhakkal. 

KhakhrakKa. 

Artisan and 
menial castes \ 

Bagich. 

Chauth. 

Chamra. 

Chhlmbis, 


In marriage both groups avoid one got and practise karewd. 


< The Chuhras (8,918) are divided into two groups, Mazhabi or converts ChiihrJs. 
to Sikhism- and Desi. It is- said that they intermarry in this State, though 
the Mazhabis will not touch night-soil and are by occupation weavers. 

The Chuhraa have the following gots : — Tapak, Dogchal, Sarswal, Kagrah, 

Machal, Bed. 

Chamars {23,565) after the Jats and the Brahmans, are the largest Charadts. 
community in the State. 


The family of Badrukhan, one of the minor Phdikian families, is the Leading familit*: 
most important in the State, and is described at pages 275—277 of Griffin’s The Badrdinia. 
“■Rajas of the Punjab." The pedigree table of the family is as follows:— Umiljf. 


H. H. Kaja Oajpat Singh 
of J fnd. 


Mehar Singh, 
d. i77«' 


H. H- Rdja Bhdg Singh 
of Ji'nd, d. 1819. 


Bhdp Singh, 
d 1815. 

1 

J 


Karm Singh, 
d, 1818. 

H. H. Raji Sarap Singh 
of J/nd. 


Baatwa Singh, 
d. 1830. 

_ I 


Sirkha Singh, 
d. 1852. 

I 


I 

Harnnm Singh, 
4 1856 


Bhagwdn Singh, 
d. 1852. 

' 


H. H. Rija 
Hira Singh of Ndbha 
t. 1843. 


Dfw5n Singh, 
d. 1897. 


Sher Singh, 
d 1881. 


Chatar Singh, 
d. i86t. 


Hamardyan Singh, 
d. 1900. 


Shamsher Singh, 
b.' 1872. 

» 


(Kfka 1st.) 
Boy born 1896; 


(K<ka 2nd.) 
Boy born 1898. 


'I 

(K3ka 3rd.) 
Boy boro 1900, 


Shamsher Singh, now (1903) 32 years old,’ is the representative of the 
younger branch of the family and is entitled to attend Provincial Darbars as 
a or feudatory of the State. This branch holds Badrukhan and 

Bhammawaddf, two villages of which the yearly jama is- Rs, 8,843 on an 
area 6,443 acres, and pays Rs. 644 a year as commufetion tax to the State. 


' He died to 1906. 
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CHAP. 1. C. 

Descriptive. 

Population. 

Leidinsfairilies: 
The Dillpurj 


The fAinily ';{ 
Chaudhri Jhafd. 


Re’i^faBs sect! : 
Sikbs. 


Less important than the Badrukhan family, but also cne of the minor 
Phulkian families, is that of Dialpura. Its founder Bul.iqf Singh, the third son 
of Sukhchen, was a full younger brother of H. H. Raja Gajpat Singh of Jind.‘ 
He had two sons, Mirza and Jitii Singh. Mirza founded the village of 
Dialpura, where both brothers lived, and their descendants now share it in 
4 and 17 thulas, their total income being Rs. 4,800 a year less 

Rs. 516 payable to the State as (local rates). Dialpura is in tahsfl 

SangrJr. Bi'r Singh, a grandson of Mirza, held the village of Jalalpura 
Kalan in tahsfl Jfnd, with a mihdsil or income of Rs. 595 ^ y^^r, still paid 
in cash to his descendants. Makkhan Singh, another grandson of Mirza, 
held the village of Ikas in tahsfl Jfnd with an income [mthusil) of 
Rs. 434 a year, still paid to his descendants. Though this Phulkian family 
has no political or historical importance and is not entitled to be present 
at any Darbar, at marriages, e c., they are treated as brethren receiving 
and giving neotds and other ceremonial gifts. 

The family of Chaudhrf Jhfiru, in the town of Dadrf, comes ne.xt in 
importance. Jharii obtained the title of Chaudhrf from Maharaj i Jaswant 
Singh of Jodhpur, on the occasion of his journey from Delhi through Dadrf 
to his capital as a reward of his hospitality and other services. He was also 
granted liberal allowance by the Maharaj » in the form of cash and grants of 
villages. Duriiig the rule of the Nawab of Dadri the members of this 
family had considerable influence, and still, though not Darbnrfs, they have 
entered into alliances with the chiefs. The daughter of Chaudhri Jawahar 
Singh, seventh in descent from Jharu, was married to H. H. Raja Raghbir 
Singh of Jfnd. Chaudhrf Kapur Singh, now (1903) 32 years old, is the 
representative of Jawahar Singh. The following is the pedigree of this 
family : — 


Jhirfi Singh. 

Sobha Singh. 

Kus£I Singh. 

I 

SukhrJm Singh. 

I 

Jagan Ndth. 

I 

Bishen Singh. 


Bahil Singh. Hi'ra Singh. Jawdhar Singh. 

Kahnaya LSI. Khusi Singh. Kapur Singh. 

DurySo Singh, SuItSn Singh. 

The Sikhs are confined almost entirely to tahsfl Sangrur, being 
very few in Jfnd and Dadrf, where they are generally either in State service 
or recent settlers. 


Sect. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

Singh. Amrityi or ! at Khalsa 


3,152 

• 0-51 

Sikh Gun'ike or Sahajdh-'ri's 


» 8 ,J 45 

6 t-zo 

Mazhabfa 

0 ** 

1,022 

3 - 4 « 

fultinis ,_ «. 


<5,974 

2327 

NdnikPanthfs ... 

••• 

8 s 

.28 

Rjmdisls 

««• 

292 

,qS 

Dsviopishia .« 

••• 

43 

•13 

Others ... ... 

••• 

6 S 

•22 


The table in 
the margin gives 
the numbers 
the Sikh sects and 

their percentages 

on the total Sikh 
population. 


} Yidf " The o£ the Fonjab, *’ pages 9!]^:^, 
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The Singh Kh^lsa are the followers of the tenth Gurn Govind Singh, 
who are initiated by taki g the p hul or baptism in order to be admitted 
into the Sodh Bans Khaisi. '1 hey are distinguished by the five kakkds : 
(«■} the or long hair unshave i nead ; Ui) the k chh or short drawers 
in place of the dnoti of the Hindus, and the t ihmat of the Muhammadans ; 
{til) the ka>d or iron bangle ; {tv) the ksHghd or comb ; and (r) the k imd 
or knife ; and are also called pihuliiot: AmtitU. They follow the Granth, 
are forbidden to use tobacco, but are allowed to indulge in spirits and 
dru^s. They telieve that Mahaktl, Mahikali, Maha Vishnu, .Maha- 
Lakshmi are but a rup or form of the Akdlpurkh, and that the ten 
Gurus are the Ans-uutdr s or incarnation of that rup, and that both 
the di and Dasam Granths are the embodiment or dtk rupis>>t of 
f’liran Rup Guru. The Sahajdharis are Sishs. who are not initiated 
by the pahul or d stinguished by the five kakkds. The Sultani bikhs 
believe in Pir Sakhi Sarwar Sultan Nigahiya. They distribute a large 
round flat cake every 1 hursday after having the kalama read by the 
Bharaf. In sickness or distress they call in the Bharii to beat a 
drum and keep a vigil {jdgran rakhnd) for the night. Sultani Sikhs 
do not eat the flesh of any animal killed by jha*.kd or decapitation, 
r.i other Sikhs do, but like Muhammadans eat flesh killed by haldl. Some 
of them wear the kes or long hair, but not so others. They do not eat the 
flesh of pigs. Mazhabi Sikhs are generally Chuhras (sweepers), who have 
abandoned their occupation after being initiated by the pahul. They are 
the followers of the tenth Guru Govind Singh. 

The Hindu customs a*e as a rule strictly adhered to in the State, 
even some Sikhs and Jains performing certain Hindu religious ceremonies, 
such as the shtdth and worship of Durga and Devi. Brahmans and 
Vaisyas are often seen going to the temples of Shi»a, Nariin, Devi, etc., 
in the evening, where they worship with flowers and sandal, singing 
hhojans or hymns, ringing bells, and holding a lighted lamp with four 
wicks in their hands. This ceremony is called drti utd'nd. The 
worshippers receive If or holy water, leaves of the tuhi plant 

and some paidshd^, caWed devt kd bkvg or parsr-di. In small villages, 
w'here there are no temples, Brahmans and Vaisyas go and bathe in the 
tank in the morning, repeating the w'ords. Ram, Ram Narsyana, Sri 
Krishna, etc., some also taking mdUs (beads) in their hands. The 
Hindu religious reform movements such as the Arya famaj Deo Sam.ij, etc., 
are not very popular. The ordinary objects of worship of this class are 
5 ftl i Ma'a, the goddess of small-pox, worshipped mostly by women, who 
offer water in a lots and a tharhdwi or offering consisting of cooked 
rice, sweet ca*<es, etc., at her shrine. The worship of the pipal tree and 
of .Vluhammadan saints are also common among the Hindus. The Hindu 
sects and religious orders are as num“rous in Jind as elsewhere in this 
part of the Punjab. The following notes on some of the more important 
are by Master Raghonath Das 

The Didupanthfs are a Hindu sect which derives i's name from Dadu, 
a Gaur Brahman, who died on Phagan gth bidi, Sambat 1760, at Sambhar, 
where his guph 1 (cave) was, and where his hair, his tumba or drinking 
vessel, chol't (gown) and khardun (sandals) are kept. Dadu was born 
at Ahmadabad in Guzerat, whence he migrated to Naraina (about 50 miles 
south-west of Jaipur), the head-quarter of the present Mahant of the Dadu- 
panthfs. There is a gurUdtad^a in honour of Dddu here, and in Phagan 
the Dadupanthfs begin to assemble at it. Their offerings consist only of 
taaacy, in ai^unt according to their means. From this place they go to 
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Sambbar, where a fair is held yearly on the gth of Phagan badir 
the offerings consisting of cocoanuts, sweetmeat {par shad) and money. 
Dadu is said to have had 52 disciples, who established ‘ de^ds ’ or resting 
places at different places. The Didupanthis are usnally divided into — 
(i) The Nagas (from the Saiis’crit Nangl'raya, a naked ascetic), who 
generally live in the villages about Jaipur. They wear the choti (the lock 
of hair left uncut), and are generally skilled in fighting wrestling and 
fencing. They also wear ornaments, {ii) The Viraktas or those void 
of attachment to worldly objects. They live generally in assemblies and 
do not dwell in houses. They wear ochre coloured clothes, (in) The 
Uttrudhes who shave the head, beard and moustache. They wear white 
clothes and are generally hanm. In adopting chelds or disciples, the 
rule is that any Brahman, Khatri, Rajput, jat or Gujar, who desires to 
become a chela, has his choti cut off and his clothes dyed ochre, the Guru- 
mantra being then spoken into his ear. I>idu appears to have taught the 
unity of God. To this day the Dadupanthis use the phrase ‘Sat Rim,’ 
the true God. He forbade the worship of idols The religious book 
of the sect is the Dadu Bani, whose drti is performed both morning and 
evening by singing the Bani songs in an assembly. 

There are both Hindu and Muhammadan Jogis. The Hindu JogiS' 
are followers of Grru Gorakh Nath and have split up into numerous 
schools or orders. Thus Mast Nath, the famous mahant of Bohar in 
Rohtak, founded the Mast Nath ke jogi, a school which has developed two- 
branches, the Bari-dargah or ‘ senior ' and the Chhoti-dargah or ‘ junior 
court.’ The former abstain from meat and spirits. The latter do not. 
Bawa Mast Nath had two disciples, Ranpat and Mindhata, two Punwar 
Rajput brothers who practised by standing and who remained in that 
posture through a hailstorm. Mast Nath warmed them to life again, and 
when they asked for food told them to go and eat tlie game which 
the hail had killed. Hence their disciples eat meat and drink spirits. 
Jogis reverence the bar, sins, bans, ttilsi and chandan trees. They 
perform sh'ddhs and fast on Sundays> ikddshis and pdran mdshis. They 
receive offerings made to Shiva, Guga and Siila. On the Guga-naumi (Qlh- 
Bhadon) they carry Guga cHhaii or Guga’s flag through the streets, and re- 
ceive two offerings, one in the fholi in the name of Gorakhnath, the other in 
Guga’s name. On certain days they receive puris (small sweet loaves), 
dta (flour), gur and pice in their pattars (a kind of bowl) playing on the ndd 
at the same time. This is considered propitious to children. They also 
beg, play the sdrangi, and work as labourers- and cultivators, Jogfs w'ho 
pierce their ears become Kanpharas, and in joining one of the 12 pmiths or 
orders become Shiv-ke Jogf. A Jogi is initiated at Kalram, in fahsi'l Kaithal, 
or Bohar or Kotha Kherf in the Hissar District. There the guru cuts off 
the novice’s choti and communicates to him the gurdmantra, receiving 
Re. I and 4 annas worth of patdshds. Any Hindu can become a Jogf, but 
he loses his caste thereby, though not \nsgdt. Birth and marriage ceremonies 
resemble those of the Hindus, but the funeral rites are different, the dead 
being buried in a sitting posture cross-legged {sdmddht) on a cloth spread in 
the grave. On the 3rd day [taiya) after death at least 4 men are {ed^ and on 
the 13th {terhwtn) Brahmans &nAJaqirs. 

Muhammadan Jog's do not practise yoga yet, as they Beg alms 
by pheri, {.e-, at fixed times and play the sdrangi. They. Have 
three groups, Bachchowilfa, Padba and Ramlf. The former name is 
derived from Bhuchchon in Patiala, the home of their founder, one Sajjao 
Jat, while the Padhas and Ramlis are descended from Gajjan, his brother. 
These two brothers and other Muhammadan Jogfs composed habits in, it 
is safti, thebyth century. 'The Padhas teach Hindi and the R^li' earn b/ 
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geomency {ramaD,, The Muhammadan Jogi sections are Chahii, Bhullar, CH\P. F, C. 
Sekhu, Pi'mclhi, Man and Kaliraund. They observe Muhammadan ceremonies t- 

at birth, etc., and practise karewd, but avoid 4 gots in marriage like ©scrip ive. 
Hindus. Populatiok. 

Rtiiglous SJcts ; 

The Sampelas (from Sdnpivdla, a snake-keeper) are a caste of inferior The Sampelf. 
Jog^. They claim descent from Kaunhipa, son of a Jhinwar. who 
caught the fish, out of which came Machhindar Nath. Kaunhipa 
and iVachhindar Nath were brought up together, and Kaunhipa became 
a chela of Jalandhar. The Sampel'is are secular {ghristi), and are 
les-! particular than the Jog's, eating jackals and taking food from 
Muhammadan dishes. They bore holes in their ears and wear large glass 
earrings (mundri) and ochre-dyed clothes. They make their living 
by exhibiting snakes and playing on the gourd pipe ^bin). K'-du, a Jhinwar 
saint, is honoured among them. They rank below the ordinary Jogis, 
but above the Kanjars, and do not practise thieving as a profession. 

They avoid four gots in marriage. Some of their principal guts are 
Gadarye, Tank, Fhenkre, Linak, Chauhan, Tahaliwal, Athwal, Sohtre, 

Bamna. 

The Balcingis have four sampardds, — Ramanandi, Vishnu-swami, TheBairigfs 
NIm'inandi and Madhochari. The first of these contains 6 of the 
52 d-jL'drds of the order, viz~, the Aubhinandi, Dunduram, Agarji, 

Telaji, Kubbaji and Ramsaluji. Both Ramanandis and Vishnu- 
swiimis wear the t'lrpundri or trident. They are devotees of Riim- 
ehandrji, hold a great feast on the Ramnaumi, the day of his incar- 
nation, study the Rdtndydna, and make pilgrimages to Ajudhya. 

The Nimanandis and Madhocharis wear as their caste-mark a fork 
with only two prongs, being devotees of Sri Krishna. They hold 
a great feast on the 8th of Bhadon, the day of Krishna’s incar- 
nation, and study the Sri Madh Bhagwat and the Gita, regarding 
Mathura and Bindraban as sacred places. The Bairagis in this State 
are mostly ghrxsti or secular, and in marriage avoid only their 
own samparda and the mother’s dwdra. They make disciples of 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Vaishyas, the chela or disciple being re- 
ceived into the samparda and d-judra of his guru. If the guru marry, 

his property devolves on his disciples. Celibate Bairagis are called 
Nagiis. The Charandasias are a modern off-shoot of the Bairagis. 

Sukhdeo was a spiritual son of Biasji, and Ranjit, as a boy of 
five, met him and told him he would become his chela. Ranjit 

when aged ten again met the sage and became his disciple, taking 

the name of Charandas in Sambat 1708. The Charandasias are 

all celibate. They are devotees of Radha and Krishna, and on 
the forehead wear a straight perpendicular line of white called 
the sarup or body of Bhagwan, or the joti sarup or body of 
flame. They wear saffron-coloured clothes with a necklace of tuhi 
beads. 

GusSin or Gosain is derived from the Sanskrit, Goswami {go^ senses^ 

sw ami, master), t.e., one who is master of his senses or organs. EnSmacbtri 
Their usual account is that Shankra-acharya had four disciples Sidhiia, 
Sarupak, Padma, Naratroka and Pirthi Udra Achiryas, and these 
founded four sampardas with four m-ths (sacred houses) at various places: 

I. The Kantiwal samparda was founded by Sarupak Acharya, who 
established the Siirda Math at Dwarka. The sacred river of this 
samparda is the Gumti, and its chief sacred book the Sham Veda. 
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2. The Bhogwi! sanit>a''da was founded bv Padma Achirya, who 
established the Govardhan Mt>h at Jagan Nath. Their chief sac el 
book is the Rig Veda. 3. The Anandwal samparda was founded 
Iw Naratroka Achirya, who established the Joshi Math at Badri Nfith. 
Their chief sacred book is the Atharwa Veda. 4, 'I he Phuriwal 
sampi*dJL was founded by Pirihf Udra Achirya, who established the 
Shiri Nagrf Math at Rameshwar. Their sacred book is the Yajur Veda. 
The Gusains are further divided into ten sections, name'y, (oTfrath, 
(2) Asrama, {3) Saraswati, (4) Vana. (5) Aranya, (6) Puri, 17) Bharti, 
(e) Giri. (g) Parvata, (to) Sagara. The first three of these are ca' ed 
Dandi Swamis {from d ttidt, rod, which they keep), and are considered su- 
perior. The remaining 7 are inferior, and are commonly called Gusains. 
The Dandi Sw - m s do not wear sewn clothes and their garments are dt ed 
in ochre. They will not eat uncooked or cooked food at the hands of any 
caste except Brahmans, who cannot eat from the hands of the Dandi Swamis. 
7 hey may not pars more than one night in an ordinary village, but may stay 
three nights at a regular place of pilgrimage. Their chief sacred places are 
Benares, Ajudhya and Mathura. They do not touch with their hands any 
kind of metal, nor do they cook their own food, because they are prohibited 
from touching fire. They do not use int' xicatii g liquors, fish or meat of 
any kind, but other Gusiins may do so. The Dandi Swamis admit none but 
Brahman initi .tes, while the tjusains admit all initiates of any Hindu caste. 
7 hey carry a begging bowl {karni'indil), wear a rosary of rudrdksha 
seeds, and smear their faces with ashes b'it). 'i hey bury their dead. A 
grave is dug with a niche towards the south, in which an alms bowl 
is placed. The (ace of the corpse is turned towards the niche and the 
body covered with an ochre-dyed cloth and placed in the samdi i 
posture. The gr.ye is filled up with salt, a pot and ndd (flute) placed 
at the top, and it is then covered with an earthen mound and a samddh 
is erected. There are no other death ceremonies except that after a year 
or two a feast is given to the brethren. The Uandi SvAamis are” all 
a cetics, while the Gusiins are either ascetics or secular. The head 
of the ascetic branch is called mahant, and he is generally elected by 
the votes of his disciples {chelds). The Dandi Swamis are diiided into 
three classes - 


1. Those who took the datid in their childhood without beirg 

married and remained celibate through their whole life. 

They are considered Dandis of the first class. 

2. Those who married as Brahmans, abandoned their family. 

adopted asceticism and took the dand, and are called 2nd 

class Dandis. 

3. Those Brahmans who only take the dani some time before 

their death. 

The mode of initiation is as follows : —The candidate is generally a 
boy, but may be an adult. At the >hivaratri festival water, brought 
irom a tmk in which an image has been deposited, is poured on the novi^’s 
head, which is then shaved. The jfW’w or spiritual guide whispers to the 
disciple a sacred text {mantra). In honour of the event all the Gusiins in 
the neighbourhood assemble, and sweetmeat {shirni) is distributed among 
them. The novice is now regarded as a Gusdin, but he does not become 
a perfect one, until the vijaya homa has been performed. After perform- 
ing this he is removed from other persons, and abandons the secular world. 
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The full initiation is as follows : — The novice first performs sharddhs 
to pay the debts of three kinds of armds — 

I, The Rishi rin or debt of the karmds incurred from the Rfshfs. 

3 . The Deva rin or debt of the karmds incurred from the Devas. 

3. The Pitar rin or debt of the karmds incurred from the pitrds or 
ancestors. 

His head lock is then cut off, and the janeo taken from him. Next 
the vijaya homa ceremony is performed. 

Braham.chdryas (Sanskrit Irahamchdrya, celibacy, or one who is 
celibate), are of two kinds : i. The Math ke Brahdmacharyas : The 
Math Brahmacharyas belong to a certain Math, founded by a certain achdrya 
or sidh (spiritual guide). 2. 'I he Desi Brakamacha''yds, who have no 
connection with any Math, but adopt any Brahamacharya or any learned 
Brahman as their guru- A Desi Brahamacharya puts on a white kapin (or 
loin cloth tied with strings in front), and a white kiitt-bastar (a kind of 
waist cloth). He keeps his head bare, wears wooden sandals instead of 
shoes, and sits on an dsan of deer skin or kusha grass as a seat cloth. 
The Math ke Erahamachdryds wear such baran (clothes) as their Math 
allows. Both sections of the Brahamacharya have as their head mark the 
trikund tilak and worship Shiva. Some of them keep their hair uncut 
(juta), smear their bodies with ashes, sit over a dhuni (fire), and believe 
chiefly in Vedas. Others simply live on alms and reside outside the village. 
The Brahamacharyas are often taken from the Brahman caste and 
secular Brahmans and Brahamacharyas can eat together, because the latter 
do not perform the vijava homa ceremony, but secular Brahmans do not 
eat from the hands of those Gusdins who have performed the viiaya homa, 
whether taken from the Brahman or any other caste. The Brahamacharyas 
who adopt the rule of mon (silence), a practice of yoga, i e., those who never 
speak, are called moni. In the same way Brahamacharyas who perform 
different other practices of yoga are called by different names. The initia- 
tion rite is simple. The novice receives a. gurd updesh, which is a mantra 
(sacred text) from the Veda. 

The Muhammadans number 38,717, or i3’73 per cent, of the popula- 
tion of the State Tahsil Jind has more Mussulmans than Dadri and 
Sangrur, and Sangrur more than Didri. The Muhammadans are almost 
all Sunnfs, there being but few Shias. Strictly orthodox, most of them 
have a fair knowledge of their religion. The towns and large villages 
have mosques, where a mulld or a faqir, often a Quraishi, is maintained 
by the village to perform religious duties and sometimes to teach the 
village boys. For these services he receives a share of grain at harvest, 
and some fees at weddings and other ceremonies. 

The Jains are so called as being the followers of the Jinas, Arhats 
or TrithankarSs, who are 24 in number. They are also called Saraogis, a 
corrupt form of Shrawaka. As a caste the Jains are recruited from various 
sub-castes of the Banias, such as the Aggarwal, Oswal, Sn'mal and Khandcl- 
wal, the last three of which are also called Bhdbhrds, a corrupt form of 
Bhao-bhala (from Mdtf, motive, and bhala, good), or' those of good motives, 
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An account of the three .former sub-cast ^ complicated 

Tribes and Castes. As a religious community the Jains groups— 

grouping which appears to be as follows : There are n ^ 

!)hundia and Mandarpanthf. The former ’ have no 

group is also called Sadhu-margi or Sadhu-panthi. q^dhus There 

idols, and their priests are par excellence J , ‘ Baistola. 

are hvo schools of these pnests, the Terah-panthi 

The rest of the Jains are Mandarpanthis, 2.r.. T , called be- 

temples, and are of tno sects, the Digambar^ or 

cause their idols are naked, and the bwetambaras or > 

idols are so clothed. The priests of both these sects are called Puj. 


The Jain priest- 
hood. 


JC ihkhya 
('nitiation). 


Both the Puj and the Sadhsare celibate, but tbe latter are ®^”^^YhuV^ini- 
ob^ervances and are regularly initiated into ^ ^ for some 

tiated. A man who wishes to become a Sadhu has hrst , j 

time with a Sadhu and become accustomed to aus eri wedding is 

Thus prepared he is initiated. First a short . / .fixture of 

performed ; then his body is plastered stained with mekndi 

barley flour, oil and /la/di, turmeric), bis bands a - This ceremony 
(henna), and he is bathed just as a bridegroorn wou • the 

is called bane. A meeting (called ttchchhab) is t en » gjven and the 
Sarogis of the neighbourhood assemble. A feast _ is ^ . novice’s 

neotd ceremony observed. A sehra or wreath is pu order to 

forehead, and he is carried through bdzAr^ in shaved 

give him a last opportunity of enjoyment. -xl he 

iinundan) he puts on white clothes and adopts the Sa u, • -no fci 

has lived, as his gurti, reciting tbe punch mahabrats a p 
observe them, to remain an ascetic and abandon jn®ney> creating 

(eart joru, samin), which are considered aim nf the 

karma, (causation) and thus binding man to re-birth. T e c i nhtain 

Sadhiis is to liberate themselves from the bondage of karma an j 

nirvana (liberation). He then takes up the ogha or rajo-harrta 
brushing stick), mouth cloth and the 4 pdtrds (wooden ® ’v,"' 4 

called the barans of the Sidhus. Having thus become a Sadhu he has to *eaa 
a life of austerities, walk bare-footed, never eat or drink after sunse , o 
certain vegetables, fruits, to live by begging cooked food, and so 
Sadhiis of the Dhundias are sometimes called Swamfs (lords). ose 
who lead a very austere life are called Tapashshis (those w o per o 
ijpa ) ; some of them only eat every other day, and some^ live on mi on y. 
The Fiij are also celibate, but they differ from Sddhus, m a y 
do not wear a mouth-cloth and need not lead such austere lives.^ 1 ey may 
possess money and land and often practise hikmat or mediciw an use 
sandals in walking. They are gurus of the Mandar-margi Jams. e 
main groups have corresponding differences in their religious prac ices. 
Thus the badhiipanthfs have their own sacred days, vte., the pac usan,^ 
eight days from the beginning of Bhfidon (Bhadon badi to su t 
5). The latter day, Bhadon sudl panchmi, is called the bari-panc mi or 
ckhdmachhri. During these days they spend much of their time in rea ing 
or listening to their scriptures, the Sutras, and keep a fast, Some fasting one 
day, some for the two days called bela, and some for all the eight days ca e 
atkdin. The Siitrfis are read by Sadhus. Their chief religious aims are o 
protect iwds (lives) and to kill desire, trishnd. On the other hand, the 
darpanthfs have ten sacred days, from Bhadon siidi 5th to 14th, calle e 
das-lakskan, during which they fast, etc., as described above. bey 
also sing bkajans (hymns) and pass through the bdedr in procession. 
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The Jains do not practise' the a ^ceremony at death, but in this CHA'P: I, C 

State they observe the shradhtite. Religious differences are no bar to, 
social Intercourse, for the Mandarpanthi's and Sadhilpanthis intermarry, *^®scriptive, 
eat and smoke together within their sub-castes. Moreover, Jains aiwl Populatiok. 
Vaishnava Agarwals intermarry in this State, though in some parts, e.g., Religiouaswts 
Karnal, they do not. Jains, however, dislike giving daughters to 
Vaishnavas in fear lest they will be unable to pursue their own religious 
fain sect Persons Practices in Vaishnava families, but there is no ' 

Dhundfa *12' P'^o^'bition against such marriages. Similarly 

Swetambari 406 Vaishnavas dislike giving daughters to Jains. In 
Uigambari ... 40 _ tke Jain sects were returned as shown in the 

margin. 


The methods of using magic and charms are of various kinds— Migicaod 
(i) Tawiz or gondd ; {z) Jhdra ; (3) Sukh sukhna or mannat charms. 

manna (to take a vow) ; (4) Utdrd iddrnd (to transfer the evil spirit to 
the utdrd) ; (5) Puchha kardnd ; (6) Grah, pacifying with ddns, charity, 
and japs, hymns of praise. The tdwiz or gandd is a piece of paper or 
sherd on which a magic table (jantar) or a verse of the Quran is written. 

It is used in intermittent fevers such as teiyd (tertian) and chauthdyd 
(quartan), the paper or sherd wrapped in cloth being hung round the neck 
of the patient or tied on his arm before the attack comes on. Jhdrd dend 
or dam karnd (blowing as a charm) is resorted to for headaches, pasli 
kd dard (pleurisy) and boils. A jhdrd dene wdla (magician) takes a 
knife, a jhdrd (broom) or some ashes and touches the part affected 
with it, repeating mantras in the name of a god or goddess, such 
as Hanuman or Devf-Shakti, or. a verse of the Quran each time, touch- 
ing the ground with the knife or broom : this is done seven times. During 
sickness a vow of pilgrimage to a god or pA’j shrine or of an offering 
charhdmd is sometimes made. Certain shrines are considered peculiarly 
beneficial for certain diseases ; the shrine of Miran Shah at Maler Kotla is 
resorted to by women and children, who are hysterical or under an evil in- 
fluence. Utdrd litdrnd is especially resorted to for sick children. An earthen 
vessel filled with cooked rice covered with sugar and having a lamp with 
four wicks- placed on it is passed over the head of the sick child and from 
its head to its feet seven times, and is then put in the middle of a ckurdha 
(cross roads) by an aged member of the sick child’s family. This is 
believed to avert the evil influence of the evil spirit over the child. This 
process is also resorted to for children with fever. Grah dikhldnd 
(consulting the horoscope of a sick person) is performed when he or 
she has been suffering for a long time ; a Pandit is called in and 
he consults the patient's horoscope, and on detecting the evil influence of 
the grabs (planets) he pacifies the devds of the prahs under whose 
influence the patient is by offering certain things in dan (charity) to the 
Brahmans or to the poor, and certain japs, hymns of praise to the gods of 
the grah, are recited ; when the patient is on his death bed, the treatment is 
given up, and a cow, grain and some money are given in charity with a. 
view to lessen the suffering of the dying person. 


The Jats of the Sangwan gSt, who occupy 57 villages in Dadrf, are Taboo*, 
not allowed to cultivate cotton, in consequence of the following tradition . 

A Jat of this got killed Ban Deotd, a Brahman, in a quarrel, and after- 
wards suffered misfortune which he attributed to his crime. He accord- 
ingly erected a temple to the Brahman in Mahra village and proclaimed 
that in memory of the murdered man his descendants should not cultivate 
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cotton [ban). Hence the SangwSn Jats do not grow cotton, and if any 
one does so, be reaps no benefit from it. The inhabitants of Sanwar in 
tahsll Dadri are forbidden to build a chaubird (a cool room in the uppes 
storey) owing to the following tradition : — Lekhan, a wealthy mahajan or 
Sanwar, had a sen at the Akbar’s court, and he married a girl from Papora, 
a village in tahsil Bhawani. One day he had gone to his father-in-law's 
house to fetch his wife and on his way home was murdered by the people 
of Papora and his wife robbed. The bridegroom was accompanied by 
his sister’s son, a Brahman and a barber. Of these, the nephew and the 
barber fled, while the faithful Brahman remained, burnt the body, and with 
ashes set out for Sanwar with the widow. On the boundary of Sanwar he 
threw down the ashes. The widow became sati, and cursed her nephew, 
prophesying that bis daughters would never lead a peaceful life. The 
father of the murdered man summoned all the people of his village and 
attacked the inhabitan is of PApora, which he razed to the ground, removing 
all the bricks and erecting a chnuhdra in Sanwar with them. He then 
made a rule that no resident cf Sanwar should construct a chaubard except 
wiih bricks brought from Papora, and so nobody now builds a chau'rdtd, 
or if any one does so, he meets with bad luck. The feud still survives 
between the two villages, and they never intermarry. The following taboo 
is also observed by the inhabitants of Papora. The general custom on the 
birth of a boy is to set up an iron bar perpendicularly near the door, but 
the people of Papora always place it upside down until such time as they 
shall conquer Sanwar and bring back their bricks. The following taboo is 
observed in Chiria, a village in tahsil Dadri : — No woman may carry 
two water pitchers, one on top of the other, from the well to the 
village. The reason is that some 35 years ago a disease broke out among 
the cattle, and KhushAl Singh, a Jaqtr^ exorcised the plague, but imposed 
this restriction on them for ever. 

The principal temples, and the fairs connected with them, are described 
below : — 

(r) The temple of Hari Kailash stands in the centre of a large tank 
in Jind town. Two fairs are held here,— one on the 13th and 14th of Sawan 
baai, the other on the same dates in Phagan. The name is derived from 
Hari, a title of Mahadeo, and Kailash, the mountain where he resides-. 
Formerly the site on which the temple now stands was occupied by a tank, 
of an antique type, but in Sambat 1925 H. H. Raja Raghbir Singh rebuilt 
the temple after the model of the Golden Temple at Amritsar. On the fair 
days the people fast in honour of Shivji, taking no food till evening, when 
they worship and then break their fast. There are, in this temple, idols of 
Mahadeo, Parbati, Ganesh, Soma Kartaka and Nandi Gan. These 
idols stand in the temple in a circular place called fhojalehri. The temple 
is managed by the State ; and a head pujdri, with four subordinate pujdrts 
(all of whom are Brahmans of the Vashisht got), holds charge of it, being 
paid by the State. On the death of a /'w/art his successor is appointed by 
the State. The head pujdri performs special worship. The bhog (or food) 
offered consists of patdshds (lumps of sugar) or ildchi-ddna. The arti 
(a ceremony performed in worship of a god by moving a platter full of 
burning wicks round the head of his image) is performed twice daily, — in. 
the morning by burning dhdp and in the evening w'ith three or five lighted 
cotton-wicks saturated in ghi. Tfio pujdri recites mantras m praise of 
Mahfideo during the arti, and a bell, conch-shell, drum, etc., are souadcd* 
Hindus make offerings of gur, cocoanuts, seasonal fruits, money, etc. 
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The temple of Mahadeo Bhuteshwar, which is also within the town CHAP. I. C. 
of Jind, has been in existence since the time of the Pandavas. It consists of T' . 
a quadrangle, in which is a raised platform about three yards high and on this *^®SCriptive. 
the idols are placed. A fair is held every Monday evening, and the Hindus Population. 
of the town, both men and women, attend for worship. Another celebra- Temples and 
tion takes place yearly on the 13th of Phagan badi when Mahadeo fairs : 
is adored from morning to evening and for the whole of the following Wahldeo Bhii 
night. The origin of the name is thus described. In Sanskrit the word teshwar fair. 
hhut means a living being and Ishwar, ‘ master ’ or ‘ lord.’ Hence the 
compound ‘ Bhuteshwar ’ means ‘ Lord of all living beings,’ and the 
temple was given this name. It contains images of Mahadeo (made of 
grey coloured stone) and of Parbati (made of white marble), both 9 inches 
high and the former 44 feet in girth ; also two small images, each of Ganesh, 

Soma Kirtakti and Nandi Gan. A Jogi of the Tant sect, by got a Malan- 
bans, is in charge of the temple. He is a gkristi or non-celibate, and 
receives Rs. 36 annually for its maintenance. He performs worship daily. 

Water, flowers, bhojpattrd, sandal, etc., are offered. The bhog consists of 
patashds, milk, etc. Arti is performed both morning and evening. 

The urs (or death anniversary) held annually at the shrine of Shah Shih Dojan’a 
Dujan on Muharram ist takes the form of a fair. Faqirs and darveshes, 
both Hindu and Muhammadan, attend it and a bdsdr is opened. Shah 
Dujan’s father was originally a native of Baghdad, who visited Saharanpur 
on a pleasure trip and ultimately settled there. He was a cultivator and 
also reared cattle, which in his youth he used to graze on the banks of the 
Jumna, and one day he met the five saints, Sb 4 h Bu-Alf Qalandar, Khwiia 
Khizr, Shah Bahlol Hissari, Shaikh Badar-ud-dfn Sulaimani, and Shaikh 
Sadar-ud-din Maleri. As he was terrified by their sight, they comforted 
him, telling him that God had bestowed upn him a high place among His 
saints. But as he was still very young their consolations proved ineffectual 
and his fears increased. Khwfija Khizr then caught him by the hand and 
put his finger on his eyes. Shah Dujan remained with his eyes closed for 
a time while divine secrets were revealed to him, and having lost all fear 
he knelt down and touched the feet of the saints. KhwAja Khizr then 
directed Bu-Ali Qalandar to instruct him in all mysteries, and this he did. 

Khwaja Khizr thereupon told Shah Dujan that he knew his position and 
rank, and that he must become a disciple of Shaikh Sadar-ud.^m Malerf 
who gave him the Khirqa-khildfat (a garment by wearing which a devotee 
is considered to be the successor of his predecessor) and appointed him 
Shah or spiritual governor of Jind. He lived for about 100 years and 
worked miracles, dying in 964 A.H., and his shrine has been in existence 
ever since his death. There are two tombs, one of the Shah himself the 
other of his wife. The shrine is now in charge of Pirzada Ghulam Husain 
a descendant of Shah Dujan, and its khalifa is a Shaikh by caste, the office 
being hereditary. The right of succession devolves upon lawful heirs of 
the Shah. The State allows Rs. 17 annually for the maintenance of the 
shrine. Darud (or blessings sent to the soul of Prophet) are recited every 
morning and evening and a lamp lighted every evening. The offerings 
consist of cash, /Ma/" (quilts), laddu (sweet-balls), reori (a sweetmeat), 
malida (bread rubbed into crumbs and then mixed with sugar and butter, and 
again rubbed well together with the hands), etc. The said reoris and laddus 
are considered to become sacred and are distributed and used as such.* 

The shrine of ShAh Walayat is also in Jfnd town. A fair and urs are WalSyat’i 
held here in the Muharram every year. Shah Walayat accompanied 
Shahab-ud-din Ghori in his campaign against Rai Pithora, and was killed 

* The capital of the State of Duj&na derirea its name ftom this shiine. 
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in battle at Jind, whereupon a shrine was then built to him. The mujdwar 
who is a Sadiqi Shaikh, looks after its management. Marriage is permittetf 
to the mujdwars and legitimate heirs succeed to the gaddi. The State 
allows Rs. 22 annually for its maintenance. Darud is repeated every 
morning and evening. The offerings made are quiltS) reori, ladder 
maltda, etc., which are distributed as sacred things. 


Sh^h WaI4yat’» 

shrine. , , 

MuMriz KhSn's This shrine is at Kaliana in Dadrf tahsfl and preserves the memory 

fhrine. of Hadayatullah alias Mubariz Khan, a native of Arabia, who came to 

Delhi as a traveller. Alaf Khan, son of Tughlaq, king of Delhi, finding^ 
him a daring and loyal man, possessed of miraculous powers, made him 
Commander-in-Chief of his armies, and when Raja Kalian, who in those 
days ruled over Kaliana and the country about, revolted, he deputed 
Mubariz Khan in 730 A.H., at the head of a large army, against the rebel. 
Mubariz Khan was killed in the battle that ensued, and a few years after 
the occurrence a certain banjdra, or travelling grain-dealer, happened t(^ 
pass the night in the Ganj Shahfdan or enclosure where the martyrs were 
interred. He was directed in a dream to erect tombs to all of them with" 
a shrine to Mubariz Khan. This he did, and after the lapse of a century 
Mirza Babar Beg, ruler of Dadri, added to the building a two-storeyed 
house with a roofed gateway and spacious ddldns (courtyards) for ther 
accommodation of strangers. The shrine is half a mile north of Kaliana on 
the side of a hill, and around is the Ganj Shahfdan. It contains' the tombs- 
of Mubariz Khan z,nA oi\i\s dtwdn, bikhshi, khasdncht ot\\isx officials. 
An urs is held here yearly on the 26th of Zulhaj, the date on which he 
was killed, and people from far and near attend it. The management 
of the shrine is in the hands of Sunnf mujdwars-, who are Sadfqf 
Shaikhs. They are 12 in number, and every one of them attends for 
a week in turn, appropriating all the offerings made during the week. 
Shaikh Kallu, the ancestor of the mujdwars, was told in a dream by 
Mubariz Khan to assume the office of mujdwar, and from that time the- 
office has been confined to his family. The State pays Rs. 800 annually 
for its maintenance. The offerings consist of sweetmeatsi living animalsj 
doshdlds or shawls, etc. Many people make vows at the shrine, and, when, 
their requests are acceded to, bring the offering vowed and- distribute it 
in the shrine. On the urs day an illumination is- made, and rice cooked 
and distributed among the poor. 


Fairs and Festivals. 


Dusehra fastival 
at Sangidr. 


GugA’a 

Jhd. 


fair at 


Devf 

Dbini. 


fair at 


At Sangrur the Dusehra festival is held every year, wrestlers, singer- 
musicians and others assembling amid a crowd of spectators. It is en- 
couraged by the State which gives rasad (rations) to the wrestlers, etc., and 
the Raja attends the wrestling and other shows and gives prizes to the 
winners. On the Dusehra day he visits Gurdwdra Nanakyana' with- 
all his officials in the morning. In the evening he holds a public darbdr in 
the Dfw 4 n-i-Khana, where all the State officials, ckaudhrts, etc., presenC 
nazars and sometimes R^m Lfla takes place. 

At Jind town a fair to Gugi, called chary on-kd-meld, is held on 
Bhadon badl 14th, Guga’s bhagats who are Jhfnwars or Malfs, wave flags 
called chharis and iron chains, and the Chuhrds beat dorus or small drums. 
They go first to Hindus’ houses and are given charhdwds. Then they go to 
Guga’s shrine outside the Jhanjwala gate of the town and there a mtla is held 
At DhAnf in tahsfl DSdri a fair is held twice a year in honour of Devi 
Dhani in Asauj and Chait. It lasts one day and is attended by about 1,000 
people from the adjacent villages. 


gurud-aira was a halting place of Garu Nanak. It is alsa visited by the R4ja <>• 
the Baisakhi ariid Baaant Fanchmi, A fair is held here yearly on the Baisihhi day. 
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At the fourth settlement in 1897, 14 per cent, of the cultivation was CHAP. II A. 

■returned as irrigated from canals, 3 per cent, from -wells, i per cent, from ’ 

the Choa, while 82 per cent, was wholly dependent upon rain. The Economic., 
summer rains should hegin towards the end of June. On the rainfall Agriculturs. 
of June and July the sowing of all kharif crops depends, -while that of 
August and September is very important, for on it depend the ripening turaUondUions. 
of the kharif and the sowings of the rabi on unirrigated land. 

Without fair showers in the winter, from December to February, the 
rabi will not ripen well, and may even fail altogether. In the Jind 
■tahsil only canal-irrigated and bdrdni lands are to be found, there being 
no well irrigation. The Western Jumna Canal irrigates about 125 
villages in this tahsil. Sangrur tahsil is irrigated from distributaries 
of the Sirhind Canal, from the Choa, and by wells The canal irrigates 
about 83 villages. Dadri tahsil is irrigated by wells only. The area 
irrigated is 18 per cent, of the total area cultivated, leaving 82 per cent, 
entirely dependent on rain for its cultivation. 

A small portion of tahsil Sangrur is flooded by the Ghaggar and Flood irrigation. 
Choa, and the flood water serves the purpose of irrigation. In Asauj and 
Katik, w’hen the flooded lands have absorbed the surface water and become 
dry, they are ploughed and levelled for wheat and gram, which can be 
raised without further rainfall. These lands, when the flood has been a 
foot in depth, are used for rice ; they are generally ek Jasli. 

The principal soils are ddkar, rausli and bhvd. The ddkar soil is a very Soils and their 
stiff loam, blackish .grey in colour. It requires a great many ploughings, composition: 
several waterings and much labour, and hence is locally called bailmdr “ 
or ‘ soil which exhausts the bullocks.’ As it takes time to absorb 
w'ater, the surface moisture evaporates and a few light showers of rain are 
not enough to fertilize it. Moisture is usually found 3 feet below the 
surface. After rainfall the ground cracks, and when it is ploughed, clods 
are formed which have to be broken up by the sohdga, or by a light 
roller, to make the surface compact and level. It requires five or six 
ploughings and levellings, and gives a good yield of rice if abundantly 
watered artificially or by constant rain. Generally wheat, gram, or 
jawdr are raised on it. When the seasonal rains are abundant, even 
the bdrdni ddkar produces two crops in the year ; bdjrd (millet) being 
reaped in Asauj, and wheat and gram sown for the rabi. In waste 
lands of this soil the sdmak grass, which is good fodder, grows. Rauslt is Ramli. 
an intermediate quality of soil containing less sand than bhdd, while it is not 
so stiff as ddkar. It is grey on the surface, and black at a depth of 
one foot. When ploughed, no clods are formed but a fine tilth, and so 
no great labour is required to plough and level it. Hence it is called rasili 
dharti (easy soil) or thandi dharti (cool soil). All crops except rice 
{dhdn') can be raised on it, and it is a good productive soil with seasonable, 
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if occasional, rain. Moisture being absorbed quickly is very beneficial to it, 
and is usually found two feet below the surface. When this soil lies waste, 
it produces the sdmak, palinji, takharia and dub grasses, which are used as 
fodder. Bhud is an uneven sandy soil consisting of tibbds or hillocks and 
level stretches of sand. The hillocks shift under the high winds in Baisakh 
and Jeth from one place to another. It is generally very unproductive, and 
is locally called ddd lagi hdt, ‘ as troublesome as ringworm, ’ and its owners 
often have to pay revenue when no crop is raised. If there are a good 
many light showers, it yields fine crops of bdjrd and moth. Bhud absorbs 
the rain as it falls, and moisture is usually found feet below the surface. 
It requires no great labour in ploughing. Heavy rain destroys the seed- 
lings, uprooting them and covering them with sand. Strong winds 
have the same effect. The kdns and duchdb grasses grow on this 
soil. 


Jind tahsil is mainly a level plain, unbroken by hillocks and containing 
ddkar, raiislt and bhud intermixed. Its southern part is bdrdni, but the 
remainder is irrigated by the Western Jumna Canal. Dadri tahsil has an 
uneven surface, interspersed with sandy hillocks and arid hills. The 
Ataila and Kaliana hills may be taken as the boundary line dividing the 
better soil from the worse. Towards the south and west of the Ataila hill, 
bounded by the Loharu State and the Kanaud tahsil of Patiala, is a 
stretch of bhud covered with sandy hillocks, though here and there patches 
of stiff soil, termed tdls, are met with No cultivation is possible on the 
hillsides and only a little grass grows on them. The tract between the 
Ataila and Kaliana hills is mostly rausH and bhud with a very small area 
of ddkar. The tracts towards the east, south and north of the Kaliana 
hill is chiefly rausH and ddkar, with very little bhud soil. Sangrur tahsil 
may be divided into two tracts as regards physical configuration. The 
Sangrur and Kularan ildqas are a level plain, the soil consisting mostly of 
rauslt, with ddkar and bhdd here and there. Balanwali ildqa is an 
uneven surface containing rausli and bhdd. 

Though the Bikrami year begins according to the calendar from Chet 
sudi 8, the agricultural or fasH one commences in the beginning of Asarh, 
when agricultural partnerships are formed, leases renew'ed, etc. The year is 
divided into three seasons, — the hot season, garmt or kharsd from Phagan 
to Jeth, the rains or chaumd^sd, from Asarh to Asauj, and the cold 
season or sardi, from Katak to Magh. Work begins in Jeth, but when the 
rains are late the crops are not sown till Asarh. If the rains come fairly 
early, in the last half of Jeth or in the beginning of Asarh, bdjrd (spiked 
millet) and mung will be first put in, and then if the rains continue, jowdr 
(great millet) and other pulses such as moth and mdsh will be sown. If the 
rains are delayed till the end of Sawan or the beginning of Bhadon, jowdr, 
moth and gowdra will be sown. If there is a fairly good fall in the middle 
of Asauj, a large bdrdni area will be cultivated for the rabi, and wheat, 
gram, barley and sarson (rape) sown. If the rain comes later, at 
the end of Asauj or the beginning of Katak, the yield on unirrigated 
lands will be scanty, but barley, even if sown as late as Mangsir, will give 
a fair yield. All the unirrigated kharif crops ripen in Katak, and are then 
cut. The first crop to ripen in the rabi is sarson, which is ready for tutting 
by the end of Phagan or the beginning of Chet. Gram is ready for cutting 
in Chet, and other crops, such as barley and wheat, ripen soon afterwards, 
towards the end of Chet or in Baisakh, barley a little early than wheat- 
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Name of month. 


No 

i 

V'ernacular. 

English. 

Agricultural work. 

i 

Chet ... 

March-April ... 

Sugarcane planted in canal lands. The 
ground is prepared for irrigated cotton and 
indigo, and these crops are sown, as is also 
Chari on irrigated lands. Sarson is cut at 
the beginning of the month, gram reaped to- 
wards the middle, and barley towards the end. 
Wheat is watered and also tobacco. 

2 

Eaislkh 

1 

April May 

All rabi crops reaped and threshed, tobacco and 
cane watered, cotton-sowing on irrigated 
lands completed, and further sowings of chari 
made. 

2 

1 

1 

Jeth 

May June ... 

1 

Threshing completed, grain stored and tobacco 
cut. 

4 

AsSrh 

june-July ... 

Kharif sowings on ha^ani lands comnrtence with 
the first rain. Burra and mtin^ are sown 
first during the first hall ol the month. 

s 

SSwan ... 

July-August ... 

moth and mask are sown, if the rains 
are favourable. H the rains have begun late, 
joTodr, bdjrd and pulses are sown mixed, in the 
first half of the month ; irrigated jo^ndr sown 
on canal lands and rice on flooded lands. If 
rain continues favourable, rabi ploughings on 
unirrigated lands commence, and in any case 
on irrigated lands. 

6 

Bh^don 

A u g u s t-Sep' 
tember. 

If there is rain in the middle of the month, 
j<mdr will be sown on unirrigated lands. 
Kharif crops weeded and rabi ploughings con- 
tinued. 


Economic. 

Agriculture. 

Agricultural 

calendar. 
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Agricultural worir. 


8 K4t 


October- 

November. 


9 Mangsir 


November- 

Decembcr. 


Poh 


It 


Magh 


FhSgsn 


December- 

January. 


January 

February, 


F ebruary- 

March. 


If there is a fairly good rainfall in the early part 
of the month, gram mired with barley will be 
sown on unirrigated lands The same is the 
case on flooded lands, if floods are favourable. 
Irrigated chart is cut on canal lands. 


Rabf sowings completed on unirrigated and 
cotton-picking begun on irrigated lands. 
Harvesting of all kharff crops, including rice, 
b-’gins, and threshing is Carried on. Wheat 
sowings begun on irrigated lands. Wheat and 
gram {gochani) sown in flooded lands. 


Threshing and storintr of kharff crops and 
cotton-picking completed, wheat sowings com- 
pleted on canal lands, cane cut, and irrigated 
land prepared for a tobacco crop. 


Wheat watered and tobacco sown. If there is 
fair rain, late barley (Kanauji jau) is 
sown. 


Ditto 


ditto. 


Tobacco seedlings transplanted to the prepared 

beds. 
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The breaking up of waste land and bringing it under cultivation, 
called nautor, is generally done in the rainy season. The bushes and 
small plants are uprooted, and the land then broken up and levelled, 
and so prepared for cultivation. Nahri and chdhi lands, whether 
ploughed or not, are first watered before sowing. This watering is 
called palewar or rauni. After that they are ploughed and levelled as 
often as may be necessary, to enable them to retain the moisture and 
then sown. When the seedlings appear they are again watered. This 
second watering is called kor. Ploughing of ddkar and raiisli land 
begins in Ph.^gan, about the middle of February, and continues to the 
end of Jeth, the middle of June, two ploughings at least being given 
in this interval. The result is that rain being absorbed to a sufficient 

depth, the moisture is retained for a considerable time, and there is 

no need of rain in this period. No weeds grow and so the produc- 
tive power of the soil is not decreased The more ddkar and rausli 
lands are ploughed, the greater their yield, and as the saying goes 
Bdh nd hdre karatn bhdvidn lotjaen, ‘ ploughing never fails to profit, 
though karma (destiny) may be unforlunate.’ Bkud soil requires only 
one ploughing; sugarcane, wheat and cotton require several plough- 
ings, and are generally sown on nidi chdhi land (called ddmi-mdr 
dharti or ‘ man-killing land,' as it requires great labour) and also on 

ddkar and rausli, and the proverb goes, Bihin bdhtn f^djrdn sau bdh 

kamdd, jun jdn bdhe kanak nun tiin tun lesve saivdd, ‘ if you give 
twenty ploughings for carrots and a hundred for sugarcane, you will 
get an excellent harvest, and the more you plough for wheat the 
greater will be your profit.’ It sometimes occurs that after sowing 
a light shower of rain coagulates the topmost layer of soil before the 
seedlings have appeared above ground. This coagulation is called 
kariind or pdpri jamnd. In this case the soil has to be reploughed 
and resown. After the seedlings have appeared heavy showers of rain, 
by filling the beds of ddkar and rausli for two or three days, destroy 
the seedlings, while in the bhdd they cover the seedlings with sand 
and thus destroy them. 

There are generally two or three preliminary ploughings and harrow- 
ings, but different crops and soils require a varying number of 
ploughings. Rabi crops on bdrdni lands require the hardest labour. 
Sowing is done in one of five ways according to circumstances : — 

(1) With the por or ornd, a seed drill of hollow barhboo attached to 

the upright handle of the plough with its lower extremity just 
above the ground and a wide mouth through which the seed 
drops into the furrows. 

(2) By chhintd or merely scattering the seed broadcast and then 

ploughing it in. 

(3) By her, i.e., dropping the seed by hand into furrows. 

(4) With pod or seedlings, the seedlings when i .J or 2 months old 

being planted out in the fields. 

(5) (stems) or cuttings from the ripe plants. 
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The first method is employed for wheat, gram, barley and pulses, rvhich 
require dense sorring, the second for cotton, hemp, paddy and sesamum, 
which do not require such close sowing, the third for maize only, the 
fourth for tobacco and rice. Sugarcane is grovsn from cuttings. The seed 
is generally sown at a depth of about tltree inches by each method. 
Sowings of both rabf and kharif crops, except carrots, radishes, cotton, 
tiL indigo, and makki, which are sown broadcast (chhinta], are done with 
the por or ornd. 

After the rains various kinds of weeds spring up in ciiitivated lands, 
and all the kharif crops are needed, but no rabf crop is weeded except 
well-irrigated wheat. Weeding is called 710 Ido or gvddi, and it is generally 
done by women and girls, with the kasola or kJnupd. jewdr and bdjrd 
only need one weeding, makk'i needs two or three, cotton four, and sugarcane 
six or .seven. While the crops are ripening, they are watched by some one 
who sits on a thatched shelter, supported on four poles and called joudi in 
the Bagar and Mariana and mandh in the Sangrur tahsib 

Reaping, cal’ed la^nni or kntdi, is done with a drunti, or toothed 
sickle. The millets, jowdr and hdjrd, are reaped, their ears or peds being 
plucked off and the stalks tied into bundles or pulis, which are made into 
•stacks (ckhoras). The pods are then threshed on the threshing floor (pir 
or khalidii). 

So much of the crop as is to be threshed is made into a heap round a 
stake (vied) fixed in the centre of the threshing floor. Two, four or more 
bullocks are then placed abreast fastened to the Jticd and driven round it in 
a circle over the grain or straw. In Sangrur tahsil the jned is not used. 
In this way the pod.s, and also the straw, if any, are broken up. The 
mixture, called pairi is placed in the chhaj (winnow ing ba,«ket), which i.s 
lifted up and slowly inverted, the heavier grain and the lighter pieces of 
husk and straw being thus separated. Wheat, gram, barley, sai'soii) 7 nutig 
and other pulses, yewrtV, rice and indigo are threshed by bullock-s, 

and the husks separated from the grain, while til, viakki and poppy 
{post] are beaten with the sotd, a long stick, and then separated from the 
grain. 


The prepared grain is then divided among the partners, an earthen 
jar, called 7idp, being taken as the unit of measurement. A portion cf the 
common heap, or sa77jhi dlieri, is reserved and given to the ka77ii7is and 
Idgis to pay their dues. The tii/'u or fodder is measured by the bundle. 


. from the middle of 

Pli igan to t.ie middle of Bhadon, t.e., from the beginning of March to 
the end of August, while the rabf cultivation lasts from the beginning of 
Asauj to the end of Maghar t.e., from the middle of September to!he middle 

threshing go In from Asauj to the 

t^he harvP “ri micelle of March, while 

the rabi lianebtuig lasts from Chet to the end of Jeth. 

The materials used as manure -.—Gohar (cattle-dungl, muigOTt 

asSr aKt // nini (decaved fodder), rdkh 

fashes), and ku7-a karkat (sweepings). Manure is generally used in Jfnd and 

The^manureTel^s^'fl^'^'n^ in Dadr^ for ckdhi land- 

vicinitv of the village generally placed around or in the immediate 

0 ™ has his I" Jind and Sangrur each 

owner has h.s own heap, while ,n Dadrf they are common. Manure is 
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generally applied to wheat, maize, cotton, rice, sugarcane, tobacco and 
veo-etables. It is removed to the fields two or three months before use, as 
soon as the rains are over, and is spread before ploughing. For wheat and 
maize chhdna (fine manure) is also used when the seedlings are coming up. 
Weeds, grasses and plants which are not used as fodder are generally burnt 
on the fields and the ashes ploughed in, to increase the productiveness of 

the land. Guddi or naldo 
(weeding) is necessary for the 
above crops. The amount of 
manure used per acre and 
the number of weedings re- 
quired for each crop are 
shown in the margin. 


Cri'p. 

f^iigarcane 
Wheat 
< oftiTn 
Maize 
Vejjetables 


Amf'unt of manure Nuynber rf 
in maiiads per feedings, 
acre. 


200 to 240 
160 
1 60 
160 
320 


10 

5 

5 

3 

2 


On bdrdni lands little attention is given to rotation of crops or to 
fallows. On irrigated lands maize and jovdr are often followed by a rabi 
crop, and wheat, gram and cotton by sugarcane, which is also often sown 
after jo-wdr if manure is available. Cotton and jowdr are very exhausting 
crops and are seldom followed by a spring crop. Land where cotton ami 
joiiidr have both been cultivated is left fallow for two harvests, and then a 
rabi crop is sown. Rice is always followed by gram and indigo or by 
gram and wheat. Indigo, gram and mot/i do not exhaust the soil, as their 
leaves fall to the ground and act as manure. In the greater part of the 
State, land may be divided into two broad classes ; — (i) double-cropped 
(do-fasla) land "sown season after season, generally with maize followed by 
uheat ; tills is the nidi-chdhi which is close to the village site and is 
watered by wells; ^2) single-cropped (ek-fasla), the bdrdni land and more 
distant nahri and chain rausli lands. In Sangrur tahsil a crop of tobacco 
is taken immediately after wheat, making three crops in the year, on nidi- 
chdhi land. Fallows are generally taken only on bdrdni lands, manured 
lands not being allowed to lie fallow. Ddjrd is sown mixed with moth, miing 
and mush, and gram with barley as they grow together easily. The stalks of 
bdjrd, joicdr and barley grow high enough to allow the moth, tmhig, 
vid.sh and gram to grow under them. Moreover, if the quantity of rain is 
unfavourable to one grain, the other will give a good yield. 


A<^ricultural implements have been described in the Patiala Gazetteer 
(jiage q 6). The only change in recent years is the complete supersession of 
the old sugar-press {koUm) with its crusher flaf], working in a hollowed tree- 
stump, by the modern sugar-mill with iron rollers which can be hired for Rs. 23. 

Agricultural work is mainly done by oxen, and, in the sandy tracts of 
Dadri tahsil, by camels. Male buflalocs are occasionally yoked in carts in 
the Jangal tract. In the stiff soil of the Bangar in Jfnd tahsil strong plough 
cattle costing at least Rs. 40 or Rs. 50 each are needed, and where the wells 
are deep, asln the Jangal tract of Baianwalf an ox capable of doing a full 
day’s work w ill cost over Rs. 60. In the //a juzx of Sangrur, Bazfdpur and 
Kularan, where the wells are not very deep nor the soil stiff, oxen costing 
Rs. 30 each suffice for the work. An ox begins to work when rising 4, and 
works for 10 or 12 years. 


The area which can be cultivated by one plough depends of course, to 
a "reat extent, on the nature of the soil. A plough worked by two oxen can 
prepare for the kliarff — 

of canal land 20 bighds khdtn or about 4 acres, 
of bdrdni land 80 bighds khdm or about 17 acres, 
of chdhi land 20 bighiis khdm or about 4 acres. 


CHAP. 1 , A. 
Economic. 

Agriculture. 

Manure. 


Rotation of 
crops. 


Agricultural 

implements. 


Well and plough 
cattle. 


Area cultivated 
per plough or 
weUi 
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And for the rabj — 

of nakri or chahi land 2o bighds khdni or 4 acres. 

of bardni land 30 bighds khdm or 6-7 acres. 

The table below gives the number of .agriculturists and their r.atios to 
the total population at the census of 1901 ; — 


1 

1 

Details of agriculturists. 

1 

Above 14 

AG 

1 

C 3 

2 

YEARS OF 

e. 

"Ti 

^ 1 

h . j 

■A 3 

c 

rt 

% ^ 

0 

C - 1 

0 

£ rt 

oX 

eg. 

W* ^ 

So 

3 “ I 

1 

Actual workers ... 

1 

49.77- j 

2.338 

>23,115 

^ >75,2:5 
: 1 

1 621-4 

Kamils or labourers by the se.ison j 

r,4So 

I <)3 

[ 

1,77') 

3 . 3-18 

II s 

Day labourers ... 

2,433 

1 

1 377 

4 737 

7. ’>47 

1 

1 

:6 7 

Total 

i 

j 53,691 

2,807 

1:9,902 

i iR6,i20 

1 

1 

1 

660 0 


Taking the actu.al workers, with their dependents, over 62 per cent, of 
the population arc dependent on agriculture, while agricultural labourer,.- 
are nearly 4 per cent, of the population. As a general rule, the kdmds are 
Chamar.s, Cluihras, Dhan.aks or J.ats, and their earnings vary from 24 to 
Rs. 30 a year with daily food and clothes for each se.ason. Day labourers 
also mostly Chamars, Chiihras and Dhanaks, earn from 24 to 4 annas a 
day. Boys are employed on light work, c-g-, as rnhtls, or drivers of oxen on 
a Persian wheel, and gtiddi-wulas, or weeders. Women also help by carry- 
ing food to the fields, picking cotton, reaping, weeding, cutting grass and 
carrying it home. 

The principal revenue-paying crops arc sugarcane, wheat, cotton and 
oil-seeds (rape, etc.), with indigo in Jfnd and bdjrd in Dikin'. In the villages 
the cheap food-grains, called motd andj, such as jowdr, bdjru, maize, mixed 
gram and barley {berra), are generally kept and consumed by the 
cultivators. The fodder crops sown in the State are : — Chari {jo-jidr 
sown thick for fodder), metha, risqd, gdjar (carrots), gowdra. In the kharff 
khudrau or wild v'egetables, such as karcla, Undo, matird, kakaurd and 
kachri or chibbhar grow in the jowdr and bdjrd fields and straggle over 
the fences. The greater part of the tahslls of Jind and Dadn' is sown for the 
kharff, locally called .sdwant, while that of Sangrur is generally sown for 
the rabf or hdri. The following are the staples produced in the three 
tahsfls : — 


Tahsil Wheat, gram, ^sugarcane, rice, j'owdr, bdjrd, pulses 

(such as mung, moth, mash ) , sarson, cotton and indigo. 
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’ Tahsil Sangriir . — Wheat and gram both separately and mixed, CHAP. II, A. 

sarson, joiudr, bajrd, pulses, makkt, or maize, sugarcane and _ 

cotton. Economic. 

Tahsil Dcidrl. — jozodri, bajrd, moth, mung, gQ'wdra,v{\iC3.X. 

and barley, the last two especially on well lands. Principal staples. 

Bdjrd is mainly grown in Dltdri tahsil, where it is the most important Bijrd, 
staple, and to a smaller extent in Jind, while in Sangrur it is only grown on 
a very small area. It is sown on the first heavy rain in Asarh. When ripe, 
the ears are plucked off and threshed and the stalks cut down, tied into 
bundles and stacked, They supply an inferior kind of fodder. 

Jowdr is cultivated much in the same way as bdjtd, but it is sown, as a Jo-sdr. 
rule, a little later and also ripens a little later. The ears are generally round 
in shape, first green, then they become covered with a yellow pollen {bur), 
and lastly, when they begin to ripen, they assifme a white colour. 

Makki (maize) is abundantly sown in Sangrur tahsil. MakH. 

The pulses {moth and mung) are generally sown mixed with bdfrd and it/cfAand mun^, 
jo-Jidr and in the same way as the latter crops- The pods are first separated 
from the stalks by hand-threshing with a jeli, and the grain is then threshed 
out. The broken straws and pods are used as fodder. 

Gowdra is principally grown as fodder. While green, the stalks with Gcxdra. 
the green pods are used as fodder, and when ripe, the grain also is given to 
the oxen. The broken pods make good fodder. 

The principal irrigated kharif crop on the canal lands of Sangrdr and Cotton. 

Jind is cotton Manure is given after the preliminary watering. The 

seed {binaula) mixed with cow-dung is scattered by hand. The plant bears 
a white or yellow flower which swells, forming a pod {tindd) containing the 
cotton. 

Cotton is picked from Asauj to Mdgh, every fifth day at first, and Cotton-picking, 
then, as the cotton gets less and less, the intervals increase. Each field 
is picked 30 times, so that the process extends over a considerable period. 

It is supposed to finish on the Hindu festival of the Lorhi. The work is 
generally done by women. H the oamiaddr has no women-kind who work 
in the fields, he employs Chamarnis, who get at first one-tenth of the 
cotton they pick, and an increasing ratio as the cotton to be picked gets 
less. A woman can pick from 6 to 8 sers a day and thus earns 
to a annas. The last gleanings are left for the poor. 

San and sani are usually sown in Sangrur and Jind tahsils. San is 
sown seed by seed, and Jfiwf broadcast. Both are sown in Asarh and cut in 
Katak. 

Wheat forms the staple crop in the irrigated parts of Sangrur and Jfnd Wheat, 
tahsils, and very little is cultivated in the ohdht tracts of Dadri. It grows 
in almost any soil except the very stillest, where barley takes its place, and 
if good mahduiat (rains) occur, there is a fair crop on bdrdni lands also. It 
is generally sown after cane or maize, when no fresh manure is added. 

Gram is the principal unirrigated rabi crop in the State. The soil is Cram, 
seldom harrowed. If there has been good rain for sowing, it only requires 
a good shower in Mangsir and further showers in Poh and Magh. Its 
flower is at first reddish blue and then the grain pods {tats) form. The 
broken pods are used as fodder {bhusu). 
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CHAP, n, A. 

Economic. 

Agriculture. 

Principal staples. 

Snrsfn, 

T obacco. 


Turnips, etc. 


CbilUes. 


Sugarcane. 


N umber ot water, 
ings and quantity 
of seed. 


Sarson (mpe seed) is chiefly sown mixed with gram and barley in 
Sangrur and Ji'nd tahstls, and sometimes separately. It has a yellow flower, 
and is reaped in Chet and Baisakh. The green plants are also used as a 
vegetable and as green food for cattle. 

The production of tobacco is small in the State, and in Sangrur tahsil 
it is scarcely ever sown. Elsewhere the seed is sown in Katak and Phiigan. 
Trenches about a foot wide are dug and the seedlings transplanted to them. 
The crop is cut in Jeth, Its yield varies from 5 to 20 maunds per bi^hd 
khdm. This yield is reckoned on the wet crop, and after drying only 8 sers 
are obtained from a maund. 

Turnips, potatoes and arieis are produced in fair quantities in Sangrur 
and Jind tahsils, and scantily in Dadri. The yield averages 40 maunds per 
bigha khdm. 

Chillies are generally sown on canal and well irrigated lands. The land 
is divided into kidris (beds) and the seedlings transplanted into them. It is 
chiefly produced in the Kularan tract of Sangrur and in some parts of Jind. 

Sugarcane is generally sown on canal-irrigated lands in Sangrur and 
Jind tahsils. Bundles of cut sugarcane stalks are buried in the ground in 
i^ecember, and meanwhile the soil in which the cane is to be planted is 
prepared. A palewar is first given, and when the land is ready after the 
paleu'ar and ploughings the sticks {ports) are placed lengthwise in the 
furrows and covered with earth. The crop requires constant watering and 
weeding. 


The minimum number of waterings, and the amount of seed required for 
the principal crops, are shown by the table below : — 


Principal crops. 

dumber of waterings 
after sowing 

Sers of seed pef 
acre. 

Sugarcane 

... 


... 


10 

(Sown in slips) . 

RIC6 ••• 



«•« 


Constant watering 

8 to 9 

Cotton ••• 




••• 

4 

7 to 8 

Indigo ... 

... 




5 

... 

Maize ... 




• « 

6 

7 to 8 

Jo^dr and pulses 


... 


a.- 

3 

5 

Wheat ... 

M* 

••• 

••• 

... 

4 

30 

Barley .m 


- 

... 


3 

zs 

••• 

•e» 

•M 


... 

3 

15 to 20 

Sarson (rape) 

•M 

• •• 

••• 

... 

2 

to 2 

China, kangni 



••• 

... 

4 

2 to 3 

Tobacco 


••• 


... 

4 


Til (sesamum) 


••• 

••• 

... 

3 


Vegetables 

... 

• •• 

•«« 

... 

Constant moisture 


Gardens or Iruit trees 

— 



Once a month. 
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below : — 


The average yield of the principal crops in the different tahsils is given * 


CHAP. n,A. 


Staple. 


Food-grains 


r ^ Dkdn (rice) 

Khari£...)M='^'= - 

j Jowar ... 
V. Bdjrd 


Pulses 


Oilseeds 


! Wheat ... 

Gram ... 

Barley *». 

China and kangni 


(Kharif.^ f f/’lS and 
, ) i Moth 

(. Rabi Masri 

( Kharlf ... Tii (sesamum) ... 

tRabi ... 5 (jrso« (tape) and rdrd»)trfl 


Average yield pbR acre in cwts. 


Economic. 
Agriculture, 
Average yield. 


Ji'nd. 


3 

3 

6 

S 

4 K 


DAdri. 


Sangtur. 


6 

II 

6 

3 'A 

7 

7 

6 

10 

3 

3 


7 

4 K 


Fibres ... Khan'f ... ^ 


5 d'A 

4 4 I 


fKharif Red pepper 

Spices ...^ ( Saztit/ ar.d AJjvain ... 

I Rabi < Kashniz ... 

L \HaloH ... 


5 

6 
10 
9 


5 

6 
10 

9 


Others 


Kharii ... f 

i Sugarcane 

Rab; 

Tobacco ... 


5 

20 


20 


S 

21'A 

20 


Vegetables... 


f Onions 

( Garlic 
Cucumber 
Musk melon 
Baingan 

Pethd Igourd) . , 

Ghiya (bottle gourd) ... 
I Tori 
Bhindi 
Tindo 
Potato 

i Arwi ... 

Karela 
I Radish 

I Carrot and turnip ... 
tCab bage 



So 

So 

So 


28 

28 

28 

... 

50 

SO 

SO 

... 


•• > 

So 


30 

30 

30 


So 


So 

... 

SO 


SO 

••• , 

23 

... 

22 

*** 1 

20 


20 

1 

15 


'5 

... 1 

So 


80 


80 


So 


7 


S 


So 1 

'"So 

So 

... 

So • 

Sj 

So 

... 

30 1 


30 


The area under cultivation was 8676 of the total area in 1901 as against Extension or 
827 1 per cent, at settlement 20 years ago, an increase of 4'5 percent., of culti- 

but the prospects of further extension are poor, the culturable waste being 
only 7-94 per cent, of the total area excluding the grazing lands. No notice- 
able improvement has been made in the selection of varieties of indigenous 
seed. In 1870 indigo cultivation was introduced in the Jind and Sangrur 
tahsils by the late Raja Raghbir Singh, and it has greatly benefited the 
saminddrs. Its cultivation is now carried on in Jind on a large scale, and on 
a small scale in Sangrur. Before the reign of Raja Raghbir Singh there 
were very few gardens in the State. He laid out gardens in several towns 
and large villages, and imported new plants for them. 
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Economic. 

Agriculture. 

Takaiii. 

Table 20 of 
Part B. 


Alienations. 


State Batiks. 


Winds; 


Minor calamities. 


Irrigation. 
Table 24 cf 
Part B. 

H 5 nsf Branch, 
Western Jumna 
Canal, 


^ Agricultural advances (iakavi) are made on the first fall of rain after 
famine. Advances are made by the State officials appointed for each tahsil. 
They ascertain the wants of the saminddrs through the headmen of each 
village, and make advances to deserving persons. The 3a?nmddrs of Dadri 
and the baram villages of Jind are in great need of takdvi advances on 
such occasions. Grants are asked for to buy oxen and seed grain at the first 
fall of rain, and they are faithfully applied to those purposes. If the next 
year is favourable, and harvests are good, there is no difficulty about repay* 
ment. If there is any balance, it is realized in the following year, unless 
that year also proves unfavourable, when the recoveries are suspended. 

No Land Alienation Act is in force in the State, and alienations are made 
according to the old State Revenue Law. The agriculturists generally are in 
debt owing to the successive famines, and heavy expenditure on weddings, 
funerals, etc. Their creditors are generally rich professional money-lenders 

Each tahsil is provided with a State Loan Bank, to which the zamin-^ 
resort for loans and where the rate of interest is 10 annas percent., 
while sahukars charge from Re. i to Re. 1-9 per cent. Very few agricul* 
turists are money-lenders ; those there are being big saminddrs, whose ordinary 
rate of interest to borrowers is Re. 1-9 per cent. 

Westerly winds {pachhwa) help the ripening of the crops, while easterly 
winds {parwa) dry them and produce a kind of insect in the grass, which 
does much damage. 


Rats and (a kind of insect) also injure the crops, especially wheat. 

In Dadrf tahsil locusts sometimes lay their eggs in the sand hillocks and 
cause great damage to the crops when they invade the surrounding country. 


The Hansi Branch of the Western Jumna Canal runs from Munaffi in 
the Karnal District, and enters the Jind tahsil at Anta, at which village 
there is a fall, and thence flows through the tahsil from east to west, 
following the line of the old Chautang nadi, which is now dry, past the 
towns of Safidon and Jind. It would appear that the canal was first taken 
to Hansi by Firoz Shah in 1355 A.D. and carried on to Hissar next year, 
but it very quickly ceased to run as a canal. In AkbaFs time Shahab-ud- 
din Ahmad Khan, governor of Delhi, repaired it. In 1826-27 it was 
again set in order by the British Government. In 1S97-98 the Hansi 
Branch in this tahsil was re-aligned. 301-7 acres of the State land 
were taken up for this purpose, and Rs. 19,652 were paid by the British 
Government to the land-owners as compensation and the State re- 
mitted Rs, 274 in perpetuity. Up to the year 18S8 A.D. the irriga- 
tion of the State villages was carried on by the British Canal autho- 
rities. \Vater-rates were realized by the State pattedris and made over 
to British treasury after deducting mtiyaddami or lambarddr^ 

the agreement of April the 29lh, 1875, betvveAi 
the British Government and the Darbfir for the construction of the 
mam distributaries from the Hansi Branch, ii rdjbdhds g minors, 
a water-course for the garden at Jind, and 3 existing outlets in the Butana 
branch were made over to the State on the 31st March 1SS8 (vide 

cc; 2227 I,, dated 7th 

May 1886, from the Punjab Government, to the Darbar), The irrigable 
area allowed to the State was 59,640 acres from the Hansi Branch 
acres from the Butana Canal outlets, ^ making a total of 
0,1 , or in round numbers 60,000 acres, of which 10,000 are to be irrigat- 

e ree o water-rate if there is any water to spare and on condition that no 


^oee isarnal Liazetteeri page io« 

ffO'" Butina Canal 

45.44 - ' Bagru KalSn, (4) Bagru Khurd. (5) Sharab 
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complaint of shortage be made in dry years. The amount payable by the 
State under clause 9 of the agreement was fixed at Rs, 1,20,000 per annum, 
this amount being calculated on the average payments in the preceding 
years subject to deductions on account of — 

(1) cost of maintenance and repairs; 

(2) saving on establishment. 

After the deductions the net amount of water*rate payable to the 
British Government stands at Rs. 1,05,500. In 1888, when the rdjbdhds, 
etc., were made over to the State, the area irrigated for the kharif crops 
was 29,785.1 acres, while for rabi crops it was 25,003 acres, — total 
54,7881 acres. 1 10 villages in tahsil Jfnd are irrigated at present from the 
Hansi Branch. The average irrigation for the ten years iSgi-igol 
was 53,673 acres, but since 1901 it has decrcasd. The table below shows 
the details of rdjbdhds and minors from this Branch : — 



I 



Discharge 

Length o.v i-jT 
Reach, 

No. 

Name of R'ljb'fhas 

.'.nj Minor<5. 

i 

From 1 

! 

To 

in cubic 
feet per 
second. 

Miles 1 

anil 
feet. 

Depth 
in ^ 
feet. 

Bed 

erdth 

in 

feet. 

I 

JInJ Rajbih 1 No. i 

( 

Above Mor M/ijra Fail, H.'insi j 
Branch. j 

Chhnp.tr boun- 
dary. 

i-S7o 

M. 

13 

Ft. 

0 

4*0 

12 0 

2 

1 Minor No. i 

Jind Rjjb^hi No. i, Mile ‘ 
No. !, ! 

Anta 

13*00 

4 

2,400 

3*0 

3*0 

3 

„ No. 3 

Mile No. I, Main Line ... > 

Barod 

6*00 

0 

2,700 

2*5 

3*0 

4 

„ No. 3 

,, No. 4 , ,, f, 

Safidon 

6’oo 

4 

4,500 

2*0 

2*0 

5 

Ji'nJ R'ijb'dh^ No. 2 

Mile No. 11 , Hiinsi Branch 

Tito Kheri ... 

0 - 4 i 

3 

J,9to 

a>o 

3'0 

6 

„ .. No. 3 

Above Anta Fall of Hiosi 
Branch. 

KharakgSgar 

40-91 

i 6 

1 

4,200 

3’5 

6'5 

7 

Former Riijbaha 
No. 4 . 

R. D. 9,Soo, K5jbih'iNo.3 

Kdiwa ... 

|S 00 1 

S 

3,9SO 

3*0 

1 

5*0 

3 

Hat Branch 

R. D. 22 , 000 , Rajbuhi No, 3 — ■ 

Harigaih 

9*00 

5 

1,500 

1 

2*5 

3*0 

9 

Jind RSjbaha No. 4 

R. D. 106 , 050 , Mile No, 32 , 
Hansi Branch. 

Barar Khcra ... 

93’93 

32 

0 ' 

3*9 

1 

13*5 

10 

Former Rajbihi 
No. 5 Cji'nd), 

Mile No. 4 , Rdjbdha No. 4 ... 

Shimlo Khcra 

23*90 

31 

0 

3*0 

6*0 

rc 

Jamnf Branch 
(Jind). 

” 

J.imnf 

4*00 

0 

4,500 

2*0 

3*0 

12 

Manoharpur Branch 
(Jind). 

Mile No. II, ,, 

ManJo Kheri 

3*52 

a 

4,335 

2*0 

3*0 

13 

Khokhri Branch 
(Jind). 

Mile No. 23 » ,1 

Khokri 

I3'n 

3 

3,400 

3*0 

5*0 

*4 

1 Jind Branch 

.Mile No, J, Khokhri Branch ... 

Jind 

5’*6 

3 

2.933 

2*0 

3'S 

. 15 

,, Rdjbahi No. 5 

R. D. 106 , 350 , Mile No. 22 , 
H^nsi Branch, 

Jind Rajbihi 
No. 70 G. 

3S'24 

17 

1,333 

2'5 

ro*o 

16 

Former Rajbaha 
No, G, 

j Mile No. 1 , R^jb-iha No, 5 „. 

Jamni 

7*35 

5 

4, 117 

2*0 

4*0 

17 

Darsdoa Branch ... 

R. D. 47 , 000 , Mile No, 10 , Rij* 
i b.ih.i No. 5 - 

1 Kandcta 

6’00 

I 

4 , 3:0 

2*0 

3*0 

iS 

Rupgarh „ 

; Mile No. 5» Rajbiha No. 5 / 

R. D. 71 , 621 . 

ij Jhinj Kalin — 

4*00 

1 5 

1 

200 

3*0 

4*0 

19 

Jind KdjhJiha No, 6 

Mile No. 37 , Hansi Canal ... 

I GunkoH 

1 ai'53 

1 

.10 

2,500 

3'r 

S-O 

20 

No. 7 

Mile No. j3, ,, ,, 

1 Pokar Kheri ... 

rg-rfl 

1 S 

5,440 

5*5 

4*0 

21 

! .. No.S 

>. No. 43 , „ „ 

1 BdganwjH ... 

10*40 

1 ^ 

i,9G£ 

3*0 

3'0 

22 j 

Water-course for 

1 Jind Gardens, 

„ No, 39* (» ,i 

! Jind 

6*00 

1 ^ 

0 

3*G 

2*0 
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Rhe Bhawanf 
R«jbSh5 of 
Butdna Main 
Distributary, 
H5nsf Branch. 


The remodelling operations of igoo-oi gave the State 8 distributary 
heads in the Hinsi Branch and 3 outlets (as before) on the Butana Branch. 
A new agreement was drawn up, but in consequence of a disagreement in 
views as to the full area to be irrigated, the volume of wmter to be supplied 
and the method of supply, that agreement was not signed by the 
Darbar and was subsequently put in abeyance. The contentions of the 
Darbar have been acceded to by the Punjab Government. Automatic 
module gates have been fixed at the heads of distributaries Nos. i to 7. They 
were arranged to give the full supply formerly considered to be the State’s 
share according to the agreement, but one of them, No. 3, is now being 
altered and enlarged to pass the additional discharge which it has lately 
been decided to allot to the State under the proposed new agreement. 

The Bhawani Rajbaha of the Western Jumna Canal, w'hich is under 
British management, also passes through tahsil Jind. This distributary 
was carried through the State in 1895 A.D., when Rs. 183 were paid to 
the land-owners as compensation for 3^ acres of land taken up for a portion 
of the main line. In 1897 a request was made by the State to allow the 
irrigation of a certain portion of the Jind territory from the Bhawani dis- 
tributary, and to permit the Darbar to acquire ownership in one-tenth of 
the rdjbdhd, but owing to the limited supply of water and the conditions 
under which the rdjbdhd was constructed, the request was not granted. 
The Punjab Government, however, proposed to supply water for the 
annual irrigation of 2,300 acres of land belonging to the villages of 
Bhamewa, Maharra, Lajwana Kalan, Akiilgarh, Hathwala PoH, Zafargarh 
and Devrir of tahsil Jind, on the condition that the water-rates to be 
charged should be the same as those from time to time in force for British 
villages irrigated by this distributary, together with an addition of 50 per 
cent, in lieu of owner’s rates, so long as that rate continues to be levied 
from British villages. The statement below shows the outlets approved 
by the Irrigation Department, Punjab, for the irrigation of Jind villages 
from the Bhawani distributary : — 
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Bhamewa 

’,329 

366 

60 

6 

29,100 

Command above aver- 

Maharra 

498 

137 

70 

2 

S9,Soo 

age. 

High command. 

LajwSna Kalin ... 

307 

85 

6s 

I 

66,100 

Very good command. 

C Akdlgarh 

1,120 

309 



C Hathawila 


] 7S 


76,800 

High command ; one 

764 

210 

1 3 3 

outlet for both vil- 
lages. 

( Hathawila ... 

901 

248 

/ 

( 3 ) 


1 Poll 



\ 80 


93,396 

Very high command ; 

1)141 

3'4 

1 

c 4 J 


one outlet for both 
villages. 

C Poll 

1,008 

278 

1 



t Zafargarh ... 


60 

) (7 

7,000 

Good command ; one 

630 

174 

) 

( 3 3 

outlet for both villages 
on Mahem Branch. 

Devrir 


S71 

iS7 

40 

4 

17.500 

Command not very 
good. 

Total 

/ • 7 i“~7: 

8,269 

2,278 


34 

... 


_ ••• I I 2,278 ' ■■■ I a4 I 

(ride letter No. 684, dated 25th August 1898, from the Punjab Gov- 
ernment, to the Darbdr.) 
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The Sirhind Drainage crossed by Sirhind Drainage Syphon at R. D, 
mile 26-1590, Feeder Line, which flows only in the rainy season, rises 
near Kalka, and after flowing across Patiala territory enters the State near 
the village of Ghabdan. Passing the Jind villages of Balwahar, Sajuman, 
Gaggarpur, Kularan Khurd, etc., the ndld, enters Patiala State near 
Sunam. Near the villages of Ghabdan and Kularan Khurd, the drainage 
attains a width of half a mile. In the rainy season the roads to these villages 
become impassable for two or three days at a time. The flooded lands 
are sown with rice, gram, wheat and gram and barley mixed. The drain- 
age has two bridges : the first was constructed at Ghabdan by Raja Sarup 
Singh, and the second at Mahilan, 7 miles from Sangnir, by Raja Raghbir 
Singh in 1885. This ndld traverses the State for about 8 miles, from 
Ghabdan to the villages of Mardkhera and Faizgarh. 

Another stream flowing only in the rains is the Jhambowalf, i.e, Chof 
drainage which flows across the State for five miles, past the villages of 
Bazfdpur and Muhammadpur. Thence, after traversing the intervening 
Patiala territory, it flows past the Jind villages of Dharamgarh, Sahajpura 
and Bazurg, where it re-enters Patiala. Its greatest breadth in the rainy 
season is 12 feet. The lands on the bank of the ndld benefit by the flood. 

The Ghaggar rises in the hills of Nahan State, and, after flowing 
through Ambala and Patiala, traverses the villages of Saparherf, 
Usmanpur, Ratanherf, Nanhera, Harchandpura, Gurdialpura and Masori 
of Sangriir tahsil for a distance of about five or six miles. Near 
Saparherf and Ratanherf the Ghaggar widens out to an extreme 
breadth of three miles in the rainy season. When it is in full 
flood the water lies on the fields for days together and damages the 
crops, but an ordinary flood benefits them. There is a ferry near the 
boundaries of Usmanpur and Ratanherf, whence an unmetalled road leads 
to Gohia in Karnal. In the rainy season ferry boats ply under the manage- 
ment of the State. There is another ferry at Ranhera, where the Ghaggar 
passes into Patiala territory. 

The Chaf Branch of the Sirhind Canal enters the State at the village of 
Dhaneta, 24th mile from Sangrur. It flows through the State for four or five 
miles and then falls into the Ghaggar near Mardanherf, 20 feet fall, at mile 
25 -h 1,580" Chaf Branch. In 1886 the State Rajbahas were completed, and 
began to irrigate the lands of 82 villages in Sangrur tahsfl. The manage- 
ment of the State Rajbahas and Minors was then put under the State officials. 
The following table gives the Rajbahas and Minors with other details : — 


Table of Mileage Rdjbdhds and Minors. Jind State. 
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Length 

ON 1ST 





Reach. 


No. 

Name of Rajbahas and 

From 

To 



Bed 

width 


Minors, 



Miles 

and 

Depth 





feet. 

feet. 

in 

feet. 


Sangnir R^tjb^hd, K.B. 

Mile No. 17 , Kotia Branch, Drdrwai 

Kuldran Village ... 

M. F. 

20 3,000 

4*2 

7*0 


Village. 1 

Saron Village 



2 

Minor No. i, Sangriir 

Saron Village, Mile No. 6-5 

1 2,000 

2*4 

2*0 

3 

Rijbdha. 

Minor No, 2 , Sangrfir 

Balian Village, Mile No. 95 

Kalandi Village ... 

5 2,000 

2 '6 

3*0 

4 

Rdjbdhd. 

Minor No. 3 , Sangrdr 

„ „ „ No. 105 

Mangwal Village ... 

3 >,000 

2-4 

2*0 

5 

Rdjbdhd. 

Minor No. 4, Sangrdr 

Bhlndar Village, Mile No. 12 ... 

Rdmnagar Village ... 

5 3,000 

2 '4 

4*0 

6 

Rdjbdh j. 

Minor No. 5 , Sangriir 

Khurdna Village, Mile No. r 4 L ... 

Ghaggarpur Village 

3 500 

3*0 

3*0 


Rdjbdha. 


Elewal Village 




7 

Minor No, 6 , Sangriir 

„ „ „ No. 14 R ... 

3 3,500 

2’3 

3'0 

8 

Rdjbdhd. 

Minor No. 7. Sangriir 

Kheti Village, Mile No. iSJ 

Faizgarh Village 

5 3,200 

a'3 

3»o 


R^jbibi. 
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Length on 1 
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Reach, 


Irrigation; 

No. 

Name of Rajbahds and 
Minors. 

From 

To 




Sirhind Cana] 





Miles 

and 

Depth 

in 

width 

(Chof Branch). 


i 



feet. 

feet. 

feet. 






M. F- 




g 

Badrukh.'m Branch, 

BaliAn Village, Mile Nc. 5'i 

Dadrukhin Village,.. 

S 0 

3*3 

4*0 



Sangrilr R.ijn.ih.t. 





10 

Minor No, i Branch ... 

.. .. No. 2 

Sangrur Village 

3 400 

2*3 

1*0 


n 

,, No. 2 „ ' 

Thales Village, Mile No. 4 

Changal Village ... 

6 2,000 

2*5 

2*5 


12 

„ No, 3 

Sangrur Village, Mile No. L. ... 

SangrCir Village 

1 :,8oo 

1*9 

2*0 


13 

» No. 4 

„ .. No. si R. .. 

Badrukhan Village... 

i 900 

rg 

2*0 


14 

No, 3 

Badrukhan Village, Mile No. S ... 

Bhamma-vvaddi Vll« 

3 2,300 , 

2'2 

2*0 




(age. 




*5 

Gnjrin Kajbaha, 0. C, 

Mile No. 23i, Ghaggar Branch, 

MarJ Khera Village 

7 4,000 

2-8 

4*0 




Nagari Village. 




l6 

Minor No. i ... 

Nagari Village, Mile No. t ... 

Maurin Village ... 

4 4,000 

2*7 

2*0 


*7 

„ No. 2 

,* »♦ »» No. 2 ... 

Ditto 

3 1,000 

2-3 

2*0 


i3 

Dhaneta Kajb.'ih.'i, C.B. 

Mile No. 2oi, Choi Branch, Dha*l 

Dazurg Village 

7 3.500 

3’6 

4*0 




neta Village. 





*9 

Minor No. i 

Dhaneta Village, Mile No. i ... 

Sahajpura Khurd 
Village. 

I 3,500 

2*4 

2*0 


20 

„ No. 2 

„ „ „ No. 15 ... 

Chupki Village 

3 4,500 

3*0 

3*0 


21 

„ No. 3 

Mawi Village, Mile No. 2^ 

Dharamgarh Village 

2 1,000 

3’l 

2*0 


22 

„ No. 4 

„ „ „ No. 

Kakrala Village 

2 4,000 

2’C 

3*0 


23 

! tf No. 5 

1 

1 Premgarh Village, Mile No. 4i 

Bazurg Village m. 

, 1 1,000 

2'S 

1*0 



I „ No. 6 

Bazurg Village, Mile No. 6J 

Kakrala Village 

1 2,000 

37 

1*0 


25 

, Man«:a Ujilifth.'i, K, B, 

Mile No. 6g, Kotla Branch, Maur 

Mansa Village .„ 

4 2,000 

3-5 





Khurd Village. 


rrj 


25 

ManJf RiijhCiha, K. B. 

Mile No. sij, Kotla Branch, Makha 

Gil Village 

24 3,000 

4'3 

6*0 




Village. 


37 : 

[ Chauki Branch .* 

Chauki Village, Mile No. 9 

Bhcni Chuhar VH lags 

5 2,500 

3-6 

3*0 


2S 

Khakar Branch 

Khokar Village, Mile No, i 2 \ 

Kuttiwal Khurd Vil- 

7 0 

3-1 

30 





lage. 



39 

Minor No. i 

1 

! Dhadda Village, Mile No. lOJ 

Mandi Khurd Village 

4 1,000 

3*6 

2'0 


30 

„ No. 2 

„ No. 17 

Bhfindar Village . . 

1 0 

3*9 

ro 


31 

„ No. 3 

Batanwali Village, Mile No. ai ... 

Minsa Khurd Village 

3 500 

2'9 

3-0 


33 

Ba*fdpar Minor III F. 

Mile No. 40, 3rd Feeder, Inderpur 
Village. 

Bazidpur Village ... 

5 2,000 

1*6 

3*0 


33 

Rimgarh Minor III F. 

Mile 34|, 3rd Feeder, Rakhra Vil- 1 
lage. 

Bhunki Village 

3 0 

3*4 

2*0 


34 

Maror! R^jbAhdi C, B, 

Mile No. 30, Choi Branch, Dhaneta 
Village. 

Dhaneta Village ... 

0 4,000 

3*0 

2*0 


35 ; 

Ratanheri Minor 

Dhaneta Rajbih.i, 0 Mile 4,000 feet 

Marori Village 

3 0 

3*0 



36 

RAjgarh Minor 

,* ,» >t 4,000 ,, 

Marilanheri Village 

3 4,000 

3*0 

2*0 


37 

Rain Mijra Branch, 
C.B, 

Mile No. 31, Choi Branch 

R4in Majra Village 

1 3,000 

2*0 

3*0 


— 



Total 

183 1,300 




From the rdjbdhds water passes by heads (outlets) to the minor 
channels (or water-courses) and thence to the fields. Each main channel 
supplies many villages with water and each village has its turn of certain 
days. The saminddrs have their own wdrbandi system ; each biswaddr 
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has his share according to his holding and gets his share of water appor- 
tioned into pahars (3 hours) and pharis (34 minutes). The irrigation is 
mainly by flow, a very small area being irrigated by lift. 

On the Western Jumna and Sirhind Canals the revenue is collected by 
the State patwaris. The British Canal rules are in force, and water-rates 
are levied on each crop at so much an acre. The amount due to the 
British Government as water-rates on the Western Jumna Canal is paid at 
each harvest. The revenue on the Sirhind Canal belongs to the State, 
as the State shared in the cost of its construction. No water-rates are 
realized for crops irrigated by the Ghaggar and Sirhind Ndlds. 

An extension of the Western Jumna Canal would benefit both Patiala and 
Ji'nd, but it is very doubtful whether such an extension is possible. Pandit 
Lakhmi Chand' suggested that part of the Jfnd tahsfl might be irrigated by 
extending the Butana or Savana Branch, and taking a minor through the 
villages of Markhi, Bhartana, Lalat Khera, Dhingana and Ram Kali. For 
the Dadri tahsil the Pandit thinks that the Patowas Minor and the Bamla, 
Naurangabdd and Kharak Minors of the Bhawani distributary, if extended, 
could irrigate Amranat, Sanga, Baund Kalan, Baund Khurd, etc. ; and that 
theRewari Branch, which runs at a distance of 18,000 feet on the left of the 
Bhawani Rajbaha, and the Minor of Kharak Kalan, if extended as far as 
Dadri, could supply water for 31 villages of the Panwar tappd in this tahsil. 
As to the remaining portion of Dadri the Darbar proposes to appro- 
priate the whole of the takdvi which is annually provided for in the State 
budget to the Dadri tahsil, and thirty wells will be built annually for irri- 
gation in the villages at proper places. Hitherto the money given for wells 
has not been recovered, but in future the advances will be in large sums, 
to be recovered by small instalments, and the terms of such recovery will 
be very easy. Thus in a few years a good number of wells will be con- 
structed for protective purposes. Rs. 15,000 will annually be provided in 
the State Budget for takdvi in the Dadri tahsil." 

Wells are generally worked with a bucket and rope [charsa and Idd), 
but occasionally (in Bazidpur ildqa) by the Persian wheel [rahat). In tahsil 
Jfnd there is no well irrigation, except in the towns of Jfnd and Saffdon. 
The estimated area irrigable by a well in Dadri is 8 acres, and in 
Sangrur 16 acres. Wells are worked by shareholders according to their 
bdrt (turn), each well having a number of shareholders, who are either 
descendants of the man who constructed the well or themselves shared the 
cost of its construction. The shareholders work a well jointly or separately 
as the case may be, and the system is called accordingly Idna or sdjha. 
The well irrigated area in the State is 23,328 acres. The following figures 
show the number of irrigating w’ells in that State, with certain statistics 
regarding them : — 


1 

Depth 

IN 

TO WATER 
tEET, 

Cost in rlpees. 

Bullocks per wheel or 
BUCKET. 

Area Irrl* 
gated per 
wheel or 
bucket. 

Tahsils. 

Number 

cf 

wells. 

j 

jF rom 

! 

To 

Masonry. 

f With- 
1 out ma- 
1 sonry. 

Number of 
pairs. 

Cost in 
rupees. 

Cost of 
gear. I 



|Feet. 

Feet, 

Ks, I^s. 

1 JaS. 


Ks. Rs. 

Rs. Rs. 

Acres. 

San2r(ir ... 

1,004 

23 , 

iSo 

aoo to 2,000 


2 

200 

16 to 33 

15 to 35 


I,J 7 S 

i 

54 

1,100 

10 j 

From a to 4 1 

200 to 400 

25 

9 

Jind 

9 

45 ' 

139 

1,400 

... 1 

» 4 t 0 4 

300 to 400 

30 

7 


* Assistant Engineer, whose services were lent temporarily to the State by Government. 

= Letter No. 55, dated the 27th August igoi, from the Foreign Minister, Jfnd State, to the 
Political Agent, Fhulkidn Statos. 
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Construction oi 
wells. 


L'nbricked wel's 


Working ci 

well*. 


In tahsil Jinrl well irrijr.-ition is not attempted, being too costly, though 
at the towns of Jind and Safidon gardens are irrigated from wells. In 
tahsil Dadri a large area is irrigated from kachchd wells with leather 
buckets. In tahsil Sangriir well irrigation is practised on a large scale, 
generally from masonry wells. The State encourages the extension of well 
irrigation. The following table shows the number of wells constructed 
annually during the lo years 1891 — 1901 : — 


1 

Ysars. 

Nu.mcer of wells. 

Money adv.cnced in 

RUPEES. 

Irrigation. ^ 

Drinking. 

From 

State 

Funds. 

From 

Village 

Funds. 

Total. 

iSgi-gz 

7 ' 

6 

S7S 

670 

1,24s 

1852 93 

7 i 

4 

485 

475 

960 

1893-94 

a ! 

1 

4 

200 

520 

820 

i'^94 9S 

r> 

3 

630 

320 

920 

11595-90 ... . . ... 

5 

14 

435 

1,250 

i,68s 

18915.97 

13 

28 

')05o 

3,020 

4,070 

1897 9S 

6 

6 

320 

300 

620 

1S9S-99 ... ... 

11 

It 

>035 

i,2c:o 

2,23s 

1899-1900 ... 

23 

13 

»74S 

1,569 

3,314 

I9OOOI ... .w 

1.3 

6 

>,S5S 

220 

1.775 

Total 

92 

95 

1 S.oco 

9,644 

17,644 


The methods of well sinking and the religious ceremonies con- 
nected with them are as described in the Hissar and other District 
Gazetteers. 


In t.ahsil Dadri unbrirk- d wells are mad. bv digging out the sand and 
lining the jlwl or farchha with hhep. tree branches'. Such wells arc made 
when the rams come too late to .sow the kharif crops. They are made 
in a few days and cost Ks. 8 to 10. They fall in during the ensuin- rainv 
season. == ^ 


\\ ells .are gen.-ra !y worked .as we have <^een with a hw (a strong rone) 
and ile.atlu rn Inuket) or a buff.ala-hide bag swung on an iro"n rin<r 

;uui handle (, earn the rope passing our a small strong wheel (bhon) 
ixcd over the w dl. A e, .t. trom Re 5 to Rs. b. and 'a Ido if made o 

hemp K,-. , or ,1 m.ade o hide Ks, . 5, I In- oxen which dr.aw it run down 
an inclined pl.uie ,l„g out by the si.h- of the well, the driver [kma\ 

sometimes sitting on the rope. 'Vhen the bin kel reaches t he too tki 
who st.ands at the mouth of the wall (^haru,) seizes the rope pills "the 
bucket on the platform, and empties it into the parchlia, biddiiU the driver 
unloose the rope, crying Beh Ram 0. There should be four ymke of oxen 
wo pairs working at once with a change at noon. If the well is deep ancl 
tlie work goes on all day four yoke of oxt n are essential. Four yoke 
water .about | of an acre in .a day, but the area dcru-nrl.: ^ j fe c 

the well. A man arranges the flow of water from ^e rhn” 
to the beds {Hdris) into which the field is divided. {khal) on 
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Little has been done to improve the breed of horses in the State. 
There are stallions at the tahsil head-quarters and a donkey stallion at 
Sangrur. In 1901-02, loS mares were covered by the State stallions. 

The figures in the 


1 

Tahsil. 1 

Horses. 

Mules. 

Sf?r#grur ... ... ••• | 

>46 

7 

Jind ... ... ... 1 

546 


D^dri ... ... j 

41 1 j 

0 

1 


margin show the 
actual numbers of 
horses and mules in 
the State in 1903. 
They show that of 
the three tahsOs, 
Jind is the only one 
where young stock 
is bred to any 
extent. 
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The best oxen arc found in Jind tahsil, lying as it does al- Cattle 
most entirely in the great cattle-breeding tract of Hariana. A good 
cow gives 8 sers of milk, calves 7 or 8 times, and is worth Rs. 30 

to 40. young steer will fetch Rs. 40 to 50. Those that arc not 

sold are gelded when about two years old and trained for the 
plough. The average price of a pair of plough oxen is Rs. too, but 

a good pair will fetch Rs. 125. Two or three bulls is the average 

number to a village. They are allowed to roam about at will at 
certain seasons, and this total absence of all selection does not improve 
the breed. The best buffaloes are also found in Jind tahsil and the 
next best in Sangrur. .A she-buffalo will give 10 to 15 sers of 
milk in a day— producing about 18 chitanks of butter — and will calve about 
10 times. Prices range from Rs. 30 to 125. Small ringed horns and 
a long tail are marks of breeding in a buffalo. Buffaloes are rarely 
used for the plough ; they draw small carts and carry pakhdls of water. 
Indiscriminate breeding goes on in their case also. Camel-breeding is 
carried on by rahbdris in the sandy tract of Dadri and the Balanwali iluqa 
of Sangrur. In Sangrur camels are chiefly used for riding and draught, 
but in Dadri they draw the plough. Prices vary from Rs. 50 to 125. 

Sheep and goats are 

— ^ ■ _ - kept by butchers, 


TahsH. Cattle. 

Buffaloes. 

Camels. 

and by Dhanaks and 
Sheep and Chiihras. In the 
Balanwali {Idqa 

sheep do well and 

Sangrur 

JJnd 

D&dr'i ... 

Total 

26.634 

32,241 

20,244 

g.ssii 

1 

! 27.133 

1 

1,239 

424 

289 

4.556 1 

goats fl 0 u r i s h 
17 922 throng hout the 
State. The number 
22,717 Qf stock in the vari- 

15,328 ous tahsils of the 

79,119 

38,228 1 5.269 

State is shown in 
56,021 margin. The 


figures arc for 


•903- 

Cattle fairs are comparatively numerous. They are held annually Fairs, 
at Sangrur, BaUnwali and Kaknila in tahsil Sangrur, at Jind, Safidon, 

Ram Rai and Julana in tahsil Jind, and at Dadri, Karirupa, Amlota and 
Budhwana in tahsil Dadri. The State m.anages the fairs, charging 
4 annas a head on all stock brought in, and a pice per rupee on the pur- 
chase money. The seller pays the first tax and the buyer the second. In 
1901-02 the number of animals sold was 19,562 and the income Rs. l8,0o6. 
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Fodder. 


Rents. 
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Prizes are given by the State to exhibitors of the best cattle and to the 
largest purchasers. These prizes cost Rs. 3,990 in 1901-02. 

Fodder is generally called ntrd. That of the autumn crop consists 
o{ jowdr znA maize stalks, which are stacked in chhor or stacks, and of 
bhusd or the broken stalks of the pulses. The only spring fodder is the 
straw of wheat or barley {bkiisd or turi) and that of barley and gram 
mixed {missa). Bhusd is stored in heaps or high circular stacks, which 
are thatched when finished. The stalks of great millet and maize are 
chopped into small pieces {sanni) with a ganddsa and then given to the 
cattle. The supply of fodder varies according to the season; but the 
zaminddrs arrange so that it costs them very little, sowing metha, rape 
and carrots for fodder in the cold weather. In seasons of scarcity the poorer 
zaminddrs have great difficulty in finding food for their cattle. A rich 
man keeps a store of fodder in reserve, and when that fails he can buy 
from others, but the poorer people have to struggle on with branches of 
kikar, jdlf beri or jkar, which they chop up and give to the cattle. Some- 
times a man will take his cattle away to a more favoured tract where good 
rainfall or the presence of a canal has rendered conditions more favourable. 
This is called goljdnd. State relief in this respect extends only so far as to 
allow the cattle to graze in the State birs on payment of grazing fees (ang 
chardi). The birs are watered by the canal and there is plenty of grass. 


Kind of soil. 

Crop. 

Rent-rates 
per acre. 



Rs. A. P. 

flahri ... 

Sugarcane 

996 

Do. 

Bdri (cot- 
ton) and 
vegetables 

4 12 9 

Do. 

Other crops 

Batdi at Jth 
of the pro- 
duce. 



Rs. A. P. 

Ddiar- b d r dni 
and Rausli. 

Ditto 

I 9 6 

Bhdddidrdni ,,, 

Ditto 

> 3 3 

Banja* 

Ditto 

Not fixed.. 


by owners vary according to the 
soil and the crops 
raised and are 
different in all the 
three tahslls. In 
the ildqas of Jfnd 
and Jfnd-Saffdon, 
the rent-rates are 
usually t^ same, 
and are ordinarily 
those shown in the 
margin. In the two 
tldqas, Dadrf or 
Haridna and 
Badhra or Bagar, 
of Dadrf tahsil, the 
owners usually re- 
ceive cash-rents 
{ckakota), batai 
being very rarely 


Section B.— Rents, Wages and Prices, 

The rates of rent and batdi realized 


Remarks. 


The State demand 
{mudmla) is paid by 
the owner and water- 
rates by cultivator. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


State demand payable 
by iiswaddrs. 

Ditto. 

Only ang chardi 
(cattle-grazing fee) 
is levied as circum- 
stances require. 



jiND State, j Jiefiti. 

taken. The prevailing rates are shown below 


[ Part A. 


CHAP. n. B. 


Kind of soil. 

Ildgas. 

Rent-rates 
per acre, j 

Remarks. 



Rs. A. P. 


Ckihi 

( Haridna 

t Bdgar 

500 

400 

/The State demand is pay. 
j able by the landlord. 

Dakar and Raudi-bdrani 

^ Haridna ... 

t Bagar 

0 0 

0 0 


Bhild-banjar 

r Haridna ... 

(. Bdgar ... 

I 0 0 

0 13 9 



Economic. 

Rents, Wagbs 
AND Prices. 

Rents. 


In Kularan and Sangrur ilaqas of Sangrur tahsil the landlords generally 

realize batdi at the 
rates shown in the 
margin. The 
landlord takes Jth 
or ith of the pro- 
duce of chillies 
and raw cotton and 
pays the rnudmla 
himself. As r e - 
gards sugarcane 
and dhdn (coarse 
rice), he gets 
Rs. g-9-6 per acre 
in some places, and 
pays the mudmla, 
and in others he 
gets ith batdi and 
pays mudmla in 
corr esponding 

shares, i.e., the 

land-owner pays 

■gth and the tenant -iths. In Balanwalf, the third ildqa of Sangrur, the 
State is owner of the land, and the cultivators are its tenants. In this ildqa 
the batdi system formerly prevailed, but at the current settlement a cash 
assessment was fixed. If the tenants sub-let land to other cultivators, they 
generally take ith batdi and pay the mudmla themselves, the cultivators pay- 
ing water-rate. Serina and kamins' dues are paid out of the shdmildt dheri 
or common heap. Serina goes to the biswaddr and the rate is 2 sers per 
maund. The kamins or Idgis are four in number, viz.-, the Naf, Jhmwar, 
Kumhdr and ChdhfS. The other Idgh are paid separately by the biswaddrs 
and tenants. 


Kind of soil. 

Batdi rates. 

Remarks. 

Nidi-chdhi ... ' 

Rausli-ckdhi... 

jth and ^th of the 
produce. 

Ditto ... 

(The State demand is payable 
C by land-owners. 

Nahri 

^td and ith of the 
produce. 

State demand payable by the 
land-owner, and water-rates 
by cultivator. 

Bdrdni .» 

^rd of the produce 

The State demand is paid by 
the land-owner. 



Prices and wages. 


[ Part A. 
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Rents, Wages 
and Prices, 

Prices, 


Wages oi artl- 
zans. 

Price of fabour. 
Table 2 ^ of 

Part jB, 


The average prices (in sers per rupee) 


of the chief staple food-grains 
for the 10 years ending 1903 
at each tahsfl are shown in 
the margin. All grains ex- 
cept dhdn (coarse rice) and 
bdjrd are cheapest at Sangrdr, 
as they are produced exten- 
sively in this tahsil, whereas 
rice is largely grown in the 
canal-irrigated tracts of Jfnd 
and bdjrd in the sandy soils of 
Dfidri. In villages prices are 
somewhat lower than they 
are in the neighbouring towns. 
The zaminddrs often hand 
over nearly all their produce 
to mahdjans, only keeping 
enough for one year’s con- 
sumption. Sometimes, when 
in need of money for wed- 
dings and to pay the revenue, 
they sell their standing crops. 
The prices for the quinquennia since 1887 are shown in the margin. Sang- 

rur has a large 
market where 
wheat, gram, 
etc., are collect- 
ed from the 
neighbou ring 
villages for ex- 
port. The rail- 
ways running 
through the 
towns of San- 
grur, Jind and 
Dadrf have 


Food-grains. 


Sangrur. 

Jfnd. 

Dddrf, 

Wheat 

• *. 

17 

IS 

S4 

Gram 

••• 

22 

20 

19 

Barley 


i6 

20 

20 

Maize 


23 

18 

lO 

Jemar 

•«« 

24 

20 

21 

Bajrd 

... 

*9 

16 

20 

Dhdn fcoarse rice) 


»7 

18 

13 

{ Mting 

Pulses A 


16 

M 

14 

(.Urd 


J3 

12 

11 




Wheat. 

Gram. 

Barley. 

Maize. 

Jo-zvor. 

Bdjtat j 

Dhvn, 

1SS7.88 

fSangrdf 

15 

23 

23 

23 

23 

20 1 


Ijlnd. 

15 

u 

20 

31 

20 



(.Didri 

14 

23 

19 

... 

19 

18 


1892.93 

("Sangrlir 

IS 

25 

37 

34 

•7 

20 


‘SJtod 

16 

36 

25 

18 

32 

23 

19 


(.Dadri 

14 

26 

26 

... 

28 

25 

1897-98 

CSangrur 

13 

's 

31 

18 

’9 

iS 


JJind 

13 

16 

IS 



*7 

17 


(.Uadn 

13 

15 

19 

... 

»9 

IS 


fSangrCir 

18 

22 

25 

2S 

25 

\ 25 


i 3 oa »03 

4 Jind _ 

16 

30 

20 

24 

20 

IS 

10 


(.USdn ... 

14 

18 

20 


18 

20 


done much to equalize prices. 


Artizans are only paid in cash in the towns and some of the larger 
villages, and their wages vary. At Sangrur a mason receives from 8 to 10 
annas, a carpenter or blacksmith from 6 to 8, while coolies are paid from 3 
to 5 annas a day. The rates at Jind, Dadri, Safidon, etc,, are lower. 
At Sangrur, which is a great grain mart, there is good demand for cooly 
labour for hand carts, and their wages sometimes rise to 6 or even 8 
annas a day. Chamars and other menials, who work as cutters of 
grass and w ood or seek employment at the market, earn 3 or 4 annas : 
if employed on plastering houses they get only about 2 annas a day. 
In villages ^carpenters and masons get their fobd and 3 or 4 annas a 
day. At :,. vest time the labourers employed in the fields receive a 
ce^-r, .quantity of grain, as do the Idg'is. Weavers in villages get the 
following wages, raw material being supplied to them 

Ra. A. P. 

(wrap) ... i o o per piece. 

Dotal ...180, 

Chauthdi ... 2 o o 

Khadday (coarse cloth) ... i o o i,’ 40’yards piece. 

Besides this a little grain and oil is also given. 
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The amount of grain paid at each harvest from the undivided grain 
heap to the village menials is called Idngd. It is not, as a rule, a fixed 
amount, and in addition to the Idngd, some menials get a fixed, others a 
variable, allowance of grain, as is shown in the table below : — 


To WHOM 
PAID, 

Amount of food-grain per maund or 

PER PLOUGH AT HARVEST IN SERS. 


In tahsfl 
Jfnd. 

In tahsfl 
Sangnir. 

In tahsfl 
Dddrf. 

The detail of work. 

Chamdr ... 

Per maund one 
seYy toge- 

ther with 
skin of all 
cloven hoof- 
ed cattle. 

Per maund one 
ser, toge- 

ther with 
the skin of all 
cloven hoof- 
ed cattle. 

^ Per maund one 
[ ser, toge- 

ther with 
' skin of all 
: cloven hoof- 
1 ed cattle. 

The Chamdr is the leather- 
worker of the village, and also 
generally performs begdr work 
for the village, and assists in 
cultivation. 

Chiihrd 

Per plough 

five 

with skin of 
camels, 
horses and 
donkeys. 

Per plough ; ... 

one scr, \ 

with the skins ' 
of camels. ' 
horses and , 
donkeys. | 

The Chiihrd is the sweeper. 
He is also often employed as 
the village daura (or mes- 
senger). 

Kkdti or 

Tarkhan, 

Per plough 

thirty sen. 

Per plough 

t h i r ty-two 
scrs. 

1 % set per 
j maund. 

The Khali is the village car- 
penter. He makes all the 
wood-work required by the 
villager and all ordinary re- 
pairs. 

Lohdr ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

The Lohdr is the village black- 
smith, and also does all repairs 
to iron works. 

Kumhdr ... 

• 

5 scrs per 
plough. 

S scrs per | 
plough. 

1 

1 

j 

'/i scr per 
maund. 

The Kumhdr is the village potter 
and manufactures the house- 
hold earthen utensils required. 
In addition to this he keeps 
donkeys and carries grain from 
the threshing floor to the 
village. 

Jhinmdr ... 

Ditto 

Ditto j 

! 

i 


Jhinidiar supplies water. He 
makes all the baskets and serves 
as utensil cleaner at the wed' 
dings. 

Ndi 

Unfixed ... 

1 

Unfixed 

scr per 
maund. 

He shaves and attends upon 
[ guests. He is also sent on 
messages, and enjoys large 
perquisites at betrothals and 
weddings. 

Dhobi ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Unfixed 

He washes the village clothes. 

Chhimpi or 
Chhimbd, 

i 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

He is the clothes printer of the 
village, stamping and dyeing 
all the village clothes. 

N ilgar 

Ditto 

! 

Ditto ... 1 

Ditto 

He is the dyer of the village. 


Note. — The above allowances are fixed to be paid to the menials for their ordinary works 
according to the Wdjib-ul-Arz of Settlement, but in some villages they get a less amount ac« 
cording to their mutual agreement. 
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Ldnga at harvest 
time. 



forests. 
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AND Prices. 

VlHage headmen. 


Material condi- 
tion of the 
people. 


State forests. 


use 

JlND STATB. ] 


[ Part A. 


When a new village was settled, the founder, his relations, and children 
who broke up the land for cultivation naturally had great influence and 
authority. The revenue was imposed in a lump sum on the tappd, of which 
they formed the heads, and its distribution rested with them. Gradually 
they became headmen, and the State looked to them for the realization of 
the revenue, their numbers increasing with the population. At the first 
regular settlement they were allowed packotrd or 5 per cent, on the 
revenue collected, and the collections began to be made by tahsils through 
them (instead of in a lump sum from the tappd). The office of headman is 
deemed to be hereditary, and during the minority of an heir a sarbarah- 
kdr is appointed. When a village has been divided into pdnas or thulas 
one or more headmen are appointed to each puna or thula, but the revenue 
of the whole village is collected by all the headmen separately from their 
pdnas or thulas, and they receive the pachotrd on the revenue collected 
by them respectively. Large villages have 7, 8 or more headmen apiece ; 
small ones less 


The remarks as to the relative prosperity of the various Jat tribes in 
Patiala (page 130) hold good for Jind. The Sikh Sardars are the wealthi- 
est people in the State, frequently owning two or three villages. They 
live well and are well clothed and housed. Next come the mahdjans 
and other commercial castes, who are well off and live with less display 
than the Sardars. 

Section C. — Forests. 

The only forests in the State are the reserves, Birs), which are three 

in number, namely, Aish Ban, Bazfdpur 
and Barah Ban Birs. The figures in the 
margin show their areas in square miles. 
On the 1st of August igoi a Forest 
Department was established for the 
management of the Birs. Previous to 
this they were under the Barah (Forage 
The Forest Department also looks after arboriculture 
The statement below shows the receipts 
" 1900-01 : — 




Square 



miles. 

1 . 

Aish Ban Bir 

1-54 

2 . 

Bazfdpur Btr 

0 21 

3. 

Birah Ban Bif 

••• 235 


Total 

... 410 


and Wood Godown) 
and the trees on the road-sides. 


Years. 

Expenditure. 



Gross receipts. 


— 

Net income, || 

0 

es 

> 

tJ 

c 

-S 0? 

‘§ rt 

1 

j other. 

Total. 

Grazing fee. 

Grass, 

Wood, 

t 3 

u 

u 

•m 

C, 

Others. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

t 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Es. 

Rs. 

1893-96 

3,064 


3,664 

1,645 

348 

374 

90s 

3,030 

1 6,192 

2,528 

I900«01 M* 

».S34 

197 

1,731 

2,177 

71 

2,209 

35 

198 

3,790 

2,112 

Difference 

'T'l. A !.,l- 1 

- 2*130 

+197 

- 1,933 i 

- 46S 

- 177 

+'.835 

1 — 870 

- 2,732 

— 3,403 

— 416 


area 

a used for raising fodder crops for the State animat,.'^ Pig, deer, md M 
occasional wolf are found in it. The Bazfdnnr .,1 ^ 11 j k ™ “ 

Ban, is about I J miles to the north-east of B^ldfur ’viluy. tr^ 
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Cows 
Young stock 


„ 2-0 
Re. 1-8 
. „ 0-12 


locally known as plus, abound in it. The Barah Ban Bir lies 2 miles south 
of the town of Jind on the banks of the Western Jumna Canal. The cattle 
of the neighbouring towns and villages are allowed to graze in the Btrs 
Buffaloes ... Rs. 3-0 per head. 0" payment of the _ annual grazing fee 

Bullocks ... „ 2-0 „ chardi) shown in the margin. The 

Sirs produce a plentiful supply of the 
samdk, palinjt, palwd, khabbal, dub, 
panni and paid grasses and afford welcome relief to the cattle in time of 
drought. Various kinds of trees such as they«/, kair, jand, kikar (acacia) 
and beri grow in them. Jdl trees are more common in the Barah Ban. 
The fruits of the jdl, kair, jand and ber are eaten by the poor in time of 

famine, when also the bark and leaves of these trees are used as fodder. 

The fruit of the jdl tree is called pihi, and that of the kair tind. Both 
these are pickled when young and green. When ripe the fruit of the kair 
is called pinju and that of the jayid sangar. They are eaten as vegetables. 
The ber tree fruit is called ber. Wood cut from these Birs is stored in 
the State Wood and Forage Godown (Barah) and used as timber for State 
buildings and also as fuel. The Forest Department also sells the fuel, 


CHAP. J I. p. 

Economic. 

Forests. 

State forests. 


Section D.—Mines and Minerals. 


The mineral products in the State are saltpetre, kankar and stone. Mineral products. 
Saltpetre is obtained in the Jind tahsil and Dadri. H. H. Raja Raghbir 
Singh opened three State refineries {shora kothis) at Jind, Safidon and 
Dadri, and from these refined saltpetre is sent for sale to Calcutta. Each 
refinery is managed by a munsarim or manager who is assisted by a gu- 
mdshta (Hindi accountant), a muharrir (Urdu clerk), a tolla (weighman), 
two chaprdsis and about 8 workmen. Attached to these refineries are 
about 74 crude saltpetre factories where crude saltpetre is prepared by 
workers who work as asdniis (contractors) for the refineries. 

The workers in the refineries for preparing crude saltpetre are given Crude saltpetre, 
contracts through the manager in Katak (October), with an advance of 
money. The workmen prepare crude saltpetre and bring it to their res- 
pective refineries. They are paid on an average Re. 1-3 per maund. To 
prepare crude saltpetre shora mitti (earth containing saltpetre, which is 
generally found in greater or less quantities in the vicinity of every village) 
is scraped up and brought to the factories, which are generally located near 
tanks or wells. Nothing is paid for the material if it is scraped from 
common land, but a small royalty is paid on private land. Each factory is 
provided with a kundi, a brick-lined sloping channel about to yards long 
with a reservoir at the lower end. The kundi has wooden poles on all 
sides and is thatched with panni grass. The roof is coped to a height of 
one bdlisht on both sides, and the coped roof is filled with shora mitti and 
water. The water impregnated with saltpetre leaks down through the 
thatch and collects in the reservoir. It is of a reddish colour. This pro- 
cess is carried on every day until a sufficient quantity of saltpetre has been 
collected, when the water is boiled in an iron cauldron till it becomes syrup, 
and is then spread over brick-lined beds plastered with lime. When hard 
saltpetre is scraped off with a spade, crude saltpetre is brought to the 
refinery in loads of 15 to 20 maunds. 

The crude saltpetre thus collected is next buried in underground cells Process of refln. 
{khattis) for a year and then taken out, 25 maunds at a time, boiled in an '"S* 
iron cauldron, and cleaned in an iron sieve called jharnd. It is then 
poured into a wooden box with a vessel {dohra) shaped like a spoon or an 
iron pan {chhaj). After some time the sediment settles and the colour of 
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CHAP. 11. D. the liquid becomes white. This is then put in small boxes, provided with 

. a mdchi (wooden frame), for crystallization. After 6 or 7 days the 

Economic, crystals are taken off the mdcMs, collected in baskets and sprinkled with 
Mines and alum and indigo water to colour them. Then they are spread on dolards 
Minerals. (sheets of coarse country cloth) to dry. This completes the process. 
Crude saltpetre : During the ten years ending 1 90 1 the average outturn of saltpetre crystals 
Process o£ refin- was 4,756 maunds out of 14,070 maunds of crude saltpetre, giving an average 
'"S- net income of Rs. 14,922. The figures given below show the quantity of 

saltpetre crystals in maunds prepared in the refineries and their earnings 
and expenditure for 1895-96 and 1900-01, as shown in the Administration 
Reports of the State for those years. In 1900-01 out of 16,381 maunds 
of crude saltpetre, 6,039 maunds of crystals were obtained and sold for 
Rs. 39.936 



1 


E.'CPENDITURE. 


Years. 

Quantity of 
saltpetre 
! prepared. 

Gross earn 
ings. 

Salaries. 

Cost of 
crude salt, 
petre. 

Total 

Net 

earnings. 


Mds. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Ps. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1895-96 

2,628 

21,639 

1,271 

10,304 

11,575 

10,064 

igoo-oi 

6,039 

39,936 

1,504 

1 18,992 

20,426 

19.510 

Difference 

3 , 4 n 

+ 18,297 

+ 233 

i +8,618 

I 

+ 8,851 

+ 9,446 


Kankar. Kankar or argillaceous limestone is worked near a good many towns 

and villages. It is used for road-metalling and for buildings. The Public 

Works Department either gets the kankar from contractors or employs 
labourers to excavate it. In the former case the contractors are generally 
paid Rs. 4 per 100 cubic feet, and they deliver the kankar within a distance 
of a mile. The owner of the land from which the kankar is dug is paid 
4 annas per 100 cubic feet. In the other case the labourers are paid 
Rs. 3 per 1 00 cubic feet, and the owner of the land gets the same royalty. 
The labourers are generally menials, Chuhras, Chamars, etc., who earn on 
an average 4 annas a day. Kankar is of two sorts— bichhwd and silli. 
Bichhwd kankar is so called because its nodules are supposed to resemble 
scorpioMS {bichhu) in shape. It is hard, bluish grey in colour, and is used 
for metalling roads. Silli kankar is brittle and a whitish grey in colour. 
It is burnt to make lime and mixed with Pinjauri lime for building purposes. 

Stone. Stone is blasted at several points in the Kaliana and Kapun' hills in 

tahsil Dadri. the chief being the Kumhar quarry near Kaliana town. The 
stone obtained is of two sorts, hard and sandstone. The hard stone is 
bluish grey in colour and is made into many articles, such as ukhals and 
kundis {^2iXgQ and small mortars), chakkis and khards and larc^e mills) 

pillars, etc. It is also used for building. At the Kumhar mine about 
26 families of Kumhars, commonly called Sangtarashas, work in stone and 
earn about 5 annas a day. It is said that about Rs. 5,000 worth of stone and 
stone articles are worked yearly, of which Rs. 2,000 worth are exported 
Stone obtained from the Kapdri hill is whitish grey and only used for 
building. Flexible sand-stone (called sang-i-larzan, the sand particles being 
loose), has no commercial importance, but is exported as a curiosity. ^ 
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The gold and silversmiths of Sangrur, locally called Sundrs, owe their Econ^ic 
unusual proficiency to Raja Raghbir Singh, who sent a number of them 
to Calcutta to learn their trade. They make ornaments of all kinds, 
especially nose rings {iiat/i or machhl'i) ; nose studs set with jewels {laung) ; a^ufactures. 
ornaments for the head {kaudd and ckak) ; for the forehead {chdnd) ; Gold and silver- 
necklaces {hdr or jugni) ; anklets [pdzeb), etc. Besides the jewels they make 
gold and silver plates, vessels for attar, flasks, scent-bottles, utensils, etc., of 
exquisite v.orkmanship and locally called sddakdrs. The purest gold 
softened for Setting is called kundan and costs about Rs. 27 a tola. It is 
alloyed with silver or copper or both, about 2 rattis of alloy going to a tola. 

The general practice is to give the goldsmith his material and pay him so 
much per tola for his work— 1 pice in four annas for silver work and anything 
from 2 annas to 2 rupees a tola for work in gold. 

Cotton ginning' or cleaning is done both by machine and by Cotton 
hand. In Jind there is a factory containing 50 machines, which attracts cleaning, 
the cotton from all the neighbouring villages. Sangrur tahsil, in default 
of machines, uses hand-mills (called belni in the Punjab and charkht in 
the Bangar). The mill consists of two rollers, one of iron and one of 
wood. The cotton is passed between them and the seeds {binolas) thus 
separated from the cotton. The work is generally done by women, who 
if they are working for hire get the seeds, whole or part, in lieu of wages. 

Unginned cotton is two-thirds seed. Ten to 20 scrs of raw cotton is a 
day’s work for theginner, the seed which results being worth 2 or 2\ annas, 

I he next process is scutching {pinna), which is done cither Scutchin?. 
by women or professional cotton-cleaners iPinjas). The women use 
a small bamboo bow {dhunki) tightly strung. Pinjds use a large double- 
stringed bow (/J/wya/z). The average earnings are i|: annas per scr, or 
about 6 annas a day. In villages the cotton cleaner is often paid in grain, 
getting twice the weight of the cotton. Scutched cotton is wound into 
rolls {pnnis) round pieces of stick. 

Spinning is not a menial occupation. Women of the middle and Spinning, 
even the higher classes do it. Girls make it an excuse for a merry evening. 

They meet together, spin, sing, and talk the whole night long. This "is 
called rdtbhiuna or rataurd. The seven rdtaurds in the month of Magh, 
before the Shankrant, are considered propitious. When these gatherings 
take place by day they are called chhopa in the Punjab or dhiipia in the 
Bangar. The Muhammadan women of Kaliana spin very line thread 
{barik silt), which sells at I5 sors per rupee, the average price being scrs. 

The ginning factory at Jind owned by Magni Ram and Jai Narayan Ginning factory 
was established in igo2. It contains 50 mills, of which only 30 are ordi- at Jind. 
narily at work, about 100 maunds of cotton being' ginned daily. Work is 
not carried on throughout the whole year, but only after the cotton harvest. 

In 1903-04, 39,200 maunds of cotton were ginned, giving 12,865 maunds of 

■- - cleaned cotton, which was exported 
to Delhi, Rohtak and Lahore, while 
Net the seed (binola) was sold to the 
earnings, neighbouring villagers and shop- 
keepers. The average number of 

workmen employed in 1903-04 here 

Rs. was about 120. The figures in the 
^ j margin show the expenditure and 
— earnings in 1903-04. 

Fora detailed account of the various processes which cotton goes through see Monograph 
on Gottoa Manufacture in the Punjab,— Lahore, Civil and MiliUry Gazette" Press, 1885. 


Gross 

Expenditure. 

earnings. 

Wages. 

Other, 

Total. 

Rs. 

r” 

Rs. 

Rs. 

39.438 

3.651 

33.594 

37.245 
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Weaving. 


Dyeing. 


Indigo. 

Kislmiihi dye. 
Kasitmbhd dye. 


Stamping, 


Silk embroidery, 


From Jind tahsH wool is exported before cleaning to Panipat and 
Delhi. In Sangrur tahsil it is sold to the blanket-weavers of BaMnwalf, 
who make a profit of S annas or a rupee on each blanket. Scarcely 
any sheep are kept in Dadri tahsil. With the exception of these blankets, 
weaving is limited in Jind to coarse country cloth, such as khaddar, gajin, 
khaddi, kites, dotdi, susi and saldri. It is done by the Julahas (weavers), 
of whom 1,184 were enumerated at the census of igoi. A cloth, 

50 yards long and lo girahs wide, requires 2\ sers of barik silt (fine 
thread), a gajin, 50 yards long and g girahs wide, requires three sers 
2 chatdnks of motd sut (coarse thread), and a khaddi, 50 yards long and 
8 girahs wide, 3 sers of tnotd sut. A full piece of kites, dotdi, susi, or 
saldri is 20 yards long, and half a yard wide, and requires i ser of thread. 
A piece of cloth is woven in 4 or 5 days, and the price paid for the work is 
generally one rupee, so that a weaver earns from 3 to 4 annas a 
day. 


Dyeing is done by nilgars. They dye women’s clothes such as the 
laltngd, kiirta, faijdma (or sutthan) and sirka (or orhnd), besides men’s 
turbans. The nilgars of Sangrur are noted for their light dyes. They 
generally use furia, ke rang or dyes sold in the bazar, in place of the 
indigenous dyes. The dye is dissolved in water in a kundd (earthen 
or brass vessel). The cloth to be dyed is then dipped into it, rubbed, 
wrung out and starched, and then dried and glazed. Certain indigenous 
dyes are, however, still in use, especially indigo. The powdered indigo 
is put in a large pitcher full of water in which lime, sajji (alkali) and 
giir are mixed, and becomes fit for use after eight days. Kishmisiti 
dye is prepared by mixing water with bruised kaththd (a drug) and lime. 

dye is put in water, w hich is allowed to strain through a piece 
of cloth into another pitcher. When all the water has strained through 
the kasimbhd is bruised, alkali added to it, and the mixture again allowed 
to strain. This produces a fast colour. The kasumbhd dye was formerly 
in great demand, but now' it is only used at weddings for dyeing ndlds 
(w aist strings), etc. It is a fast red dye. Prices vary according to the quality 
of the dye. For itim (light) shades the charges per turban are from a 
J to I anna. A piece of cloth {than) ao yards long is dyed for 4 
annas. The daily earnings of a dyer vary from 6 to 8 annas. 

The Chhimbas (stampers) in Jind and Safidon stamp coarse country 
cloth such as (quilts), (bed cloths), ya/aw (floor cloth) and 

native chintz. The cloth is dipped into water mixed with camel-dung to 
wash out the starch. Next day and the day after the cloth is again washed 
and soaked in water mixed with sajji and then dried in the sun. On the 
third day the cloth is put into boiling water with a kind of seed called 
vtdin. Lastly, the cloth is dried, pressed and stamped with wooden stamps 
called chhdpds. A Chhimba can stamp a piece of 50 yards in two days 
and is paid 4 pice per yard.' ^ ’ 


^ Silk IS not produced in the State. Silk of different colours, called i>at, 
IS imported from Jullundur and Amritsar to make fhulkdris and chops. 
This industry is only carried on in the Sangrdr tahsil. A piece of tul (red 
cloth or red muslin) 3^ yards long and li yards wide, embroidered with 
fancy designs [bel buta), in star and other patterns, is called a phulkdri, 
while a piece of coarse or fine red cloth of the same dimensions, embroidered 
with ic/ « on the borders, and with stars of different colours in the 
inside, IS called a chop. A phulkdri takes 6 or 7 days to make and 


hi3netearBiBgsamouBttoannas5pies4aday, ^ 4 annas, fuel 6 pies. Tims 
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fetches from Rs. 2 to 5, while a chop takes a month or two and fetches from 
Rs. 5 to 20. These garments are worn mostly by the peasant women, 
especially at weddings and other festive occasions, and are often g^iven as 
a wedding present to the bride. They are also exported to^ Ludhiana an 
Amritsar in small quantities, but chintz and calicoes are taking their place, 
and so this industry is rapidly dying out. 

Carpentry received an impetus from the late Raja Raghbir Singh, wl’O 
sent some Tarkhans from the State to be trained at Rurki. These skillM 
workmen live at Sangrur and earn 8 or 9 annas a day. Their work is good, 
but they follow the ordinary patterns and have not struck out ^y special 
line. They make tables, chairs, almirahs, writing-cases, etc. The village 
Tarkhan is paid in kind for ordinary work, but for special work, such as 
making carts, well-gear, etc., he gets 5 or 6 annas a day. The outfit of an 
ordinary carpenter costs from Rs. 15 to 30. English files, saw's, and planes 
are slowly coming into use. Dadri town is famous for turnery. T^^e imple- 
ments used by the turners {kharddis) and their methods are described in the 
Monograph on Wood Carving in the Punjab, 1887-88, page 1 1. They earn 
from 5 to 8 annas a day. The following are the chief articles manufactured 
by the turners of Dadri with the range of prices for each article : 


CHAP. II. E. 
Economic. 

Arts and 
Manufactures, 

Silk embroidary. 
Carpentry, 


Name of article manufactured, 


Price, 



Rs, 

A, 

p 


Rs, A. 

p. 

Bed legs (lacquered) ... ... 

... 

2 

0 

0 

to 

S 0 

0 

Do, (plain) ... ... 

... 

> 

0 

0 

to 

3 0 

0 

Pira legs ... ... ... 


0 

4 

0 

to 

0 10 

0 

Tetnids of Kalis (pipes) ... 

... 

0 

1 

6 

to 

0 4 

0 

Kkuntis (wooden pegs) ... 


0 

I 

0 

to 

0 I 

6 

Surmaddnis and karelds (collyrium boxes) 

... 

0 

0 

6 

to 

0 I 

6 

Chessmen 

... 

0 

4 

0 

to 

0 8 

0 

Toys 


0 

0 

6 

to 

0 2 

0 


Oil-pressing is done by the who numbered 3’454 igoi* One Oil-pressing, 

ghdni {10 to 13 sors] of rape (sarso>t) is put into the hollow part of the 
press [kolhu) and worked with a wooden pestle {lath), which is driven by 
a single bullock. Half a ser of hot water is mixed with the rape, and when 
it is well pressed, a hole is made at the bottom of the press and the oil begins 
to come out. This oil is heated and again poured on to the rape, while the 
kolhu is kept warm with torches {maskdl) until all the oil is extracted “Orri 
the rape. One maund of rape gives 13 of oil and 28 of khal 
(rape cakes). A man and woman work the press ; two ghanis of rape is 
a fair day’s work for one press and the workers earn from 4 to o annas. 

Other oil-seeds such as sesamum, alsi, etc., are pressed to order. 

There were 3,874 leather workers in the State according to the census Tanning and 
of igoi. They may be divided into three main divisions, (i) the Khatiks who leather working, 
prepare ftart leather from sheep and goat skins, while dhauri is tanned and 
prepared by the Chamars themselves ; {it) the Chamars who make shoes and 
well-gear ; {in) theMochfs and Sarrajfs who make gurgabi and other kind of 
shoes. The Chamars of Sangrur and Dadri tahsils make good desi shoes, 
which are light and flexible. The Mochls of Sangrur town only make red 
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gurgahi heeled shoes. Both the dai shoes and gurgdli heeled shoes are ex* 
ported, but only in small quantities. Many kinds of shoes are prepared by the 
Chamars and Mochfs of the State, The shoes prepared in Dadri tahsd are 
Salim-Shdhi, deswuli, muttdd (with a chaurd panja) and zenana jutd (with gol 
chhotd panja and without heels). Others are quite plain, sudd. These are 
generally made of sheep or goat skin dyed red or black with an inner lining of 
dhauri ; some are ornamented at the toe and round the sides ; others are com- 
pletely covered with embroidery. The price of a pair of shoes varies from 8 to 
12 annas for an ordinary pair for hard rough use, or one rupee for a slightly 
better quality, to as much as Rs. 5 to 10 for an embroidered pair. The 
ornamental work is generally done by Chamar women. The Chamars of 
tahsll Sangrur make plain Punjabi shoes of ndri dyed red. Those of Sangrur 
town ornament them with embroidery work. An embroidered pair costs 
from Rs. 4 to 8, while a plain light pair costs one rupee, and a hard rough 
pair from 8 to 12 annas. The Sarrajis of Sangrur town make many kinds of 
gurgdbis, half and full boots, of different skins, for which they ask from 
Re. 1-8 to 10. Besides shoe-making they repair carriage harness and 
saddlery. The Chamars of tahsil Jind arc not skilled in shoe-making. 
They prepare ill-shaped Hindustani and mundd shoes. Laced shoes are 
not as a rule kept in stock, but are made to order. It is the custom when 
ordering a pair to be made to give an advance to the Sarraj, the rest of the 
price being paid on delivery. The average period for which a strong shoe 
will last is from 4 to 7 months, and if repaired, it extends to nine months. 
The boots and gurgdbis generally wear out in three or four months. Chamars 
earn from 2 to 3 annas a day at shoe-making, Mochls and Sarraj from 5 to 8 
annas. 


Pazdwas or brick kilns are worked by Kumhilrs. This work includes 
the preparation of the kachchd or unbaked bricks, and the collection of waste 
fodder, straw and sweepings (kdra karkat) for baking the bricks and stack- 
ing them in the pasdwa. The patherds or mud brick-makers, who are 
generally Chamars or Chuhras, but sometimes the KumhSrs themselves, 
prepare the clay, working it with a spade. Large bricks are moulded 
in a mould of wood or iron called a sdneha bearing a trade mark and 
tap with wooden thdpis (tops). Small bricks are only made in qdlibs 
or sdnehas (moulds). These bricks are burnt in the kiln. In Sangrur 
tahsil large bricks are made, Aveighing three sers each ; while in Jind 
tahsil they average J ser. For large bricks the patherds are paid 
Rs. 100, and for small bricks Rs. 14 per 100,000. A patherd can 
make 400 large and 1,500 small bricks in a da)^ The Kumhars 
collect straw, fodder sweepings, etc., for the patdvsa on their asses, 
generally without charge, and also stplds (dried cakes of cowdung) 
which cast Rs. 600 for a pasdwa of 300,000 large bricks. A pasdwa 
IS thus arranged : — A layer of sweepings about a foot deep is laid on 
the site, and on it the sun-dried bricks are arranged with a space be- 
tween every tw'o layers w'hich is filled with sweepings and uplds. Holes 
are left in the covering. Fire is applied from below. A kiln for large 
bricks holds 300,000 bricks and requires four months burning. A 
kiln for small bricks only holds 200,000 bricks, but requires to be 
burnt for the same period. Large bricks are generally, sold at Rs. 8co 
per 100,000 and small ones at Rs. 100 per 100,000, while the actual cost 
of large bricks is Rs. 380 and of small ones it is Rs. 56 per 100,000. In the 
town of Sangrur contractors have recently begun to prepare bricks with 
‘ chimney ” kilns, where Purbias and Chamars are employed. In the Jind 
tahsil 30 pazdwas and in Sangrur tahsil 24 are made yearly. In Dadri tahsil 
pazdwas are not common, as stone is generally used for building purposes. 
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6,393 Kunih^rs were returned in the State at the census of 1901. In 
the towns and large villages they generally work at brick-making, but 
sometimes make pottery, toys, etc. In villages they generally make 
earthenware. 

The method of manufacturing earthen vessels is described on 
pages 2 — 1 1 of the “ Monograph on the Pottery and Glass Industries of the 
Punjab, 1890-91.” In this State two potters, jointly, can prepare 25 vessels 
daily, and thus in 1 5 days they can prepare 375 vessels as detailed below 
burnt in an uwi (small kiln) which requires three days’ firing : — 


Name of the vessel. 

Number. 

Price. 

Rate. 



Rs. A. P. 


Gharoas fpitchers) ... ... 

>75 

8 0 0 

! 

9 pies each. 

Hdndh (small pots) ... 

100 

i 

1 

190 

3 pies each. 

Kishores (small glasses for drinking) 

100 

040 

1 I 

2 annas per lOo. 

1 


In this work a family of five persons can earn 9 annas on an average per 
day. Besides working in pottery they supply clay for building purposes, 
and carry grain and other articles on asses from village to village. They 
also carry the corn from the fields at harvest time. A Kumhar with eight 
donkeys can earn 1 2 annas daily. 

Section F.— Commerce and Trade. 

No statistics for the general trade of the State are available. Sangrur, 
Jind and DadrI are the local centres of the grain trade, and Messrs. Ralli 
Brothers and other firms send agents there. Refined sugar and rice are 
imported from Muzaffarnagar, Bareilly and Fyzabad ; cloth from Delhi and 
Ludhiana ; bronze and brass vessels from Muradabad, Rewarl, Patiala and 
Jagadhri ; gold and silver lace from Patiala and Delhi ; and glass bracelets 
[churn) from Patiala and Ludhiana. Cotton is exported from the town of 
Jind to Rohtak and Hansi, ghi to Sunam and Tohana, sarson and indigo to 
Delhi. From the town of Dadri bdjrd is largely exported with a smaller 
quantity of barley and gram.* 

Section G.— Means of Communications. 

The Ludhiana-Dhuri-Jakhal Railway passes through tahsil Sangrur 
and has a station at Sangrur town. This railway, 79 miles in 

length, was constructed at the expense of the Jind and Maler Kotla 

Darbars, who contributed i^hs and 4th of the cost respectively. 

It was opened on the loth of April 1901 and is worked by 

the North-Western Railway for 55 per cent, of the gross earnings. The 


' The methods of skinning buffaloes, bulls, sheep and goats, and the process of tanning, dyeing 
and preparing hides are described in the Monograph on the Leather Industry of the Punjab, 
1891-92, pages 16 — 20. The method of preparing different kinds of shoes, boots, and 

the tools and instiumenis used in the works are also described in the Monograph, 
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Resolts of rail- 
way extension. 


capital outlay to the end of June 1903 was Rs. 42,73,166, which gives an 
average cost of Rs. 54,325 per mile. The following statement shows the 
general results of the working 



1st half 

ist half 

Difference. 


1902. 

1903. 




Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Per cent. 

Mean mileage worked 

7866 

78'66 

... 

... 

Train mileage ... ... ... 

68,960 

67,22s 

- i,73S 

- 2-52 


Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 


Gross earnings ... 

i.97,?43 

1,49,428 

48,41s 

- 24-47 

Working expenses at 55' per cent. 

1,08,814 

82,18s 

26,629 

- 24-47 

Nett earnings 

89,029 

67,243 

21,786 

- 24'47 

Percentage of return to Darbirs on capi- 

203 

i'S7 

-•46 

aaa 

tal outlay. 






The percentage of nett profits on the capital outlay for the year 1902-03 

was thus 360. The 
figures in the margin 
show the gross earnings, 
the number of passengers 
of the various classes 
carried, including police 
and troops, and the ton- 
nage of goods for the ist 
half year of 1903. The 
total number of passengers 
(256,590) consisted of 483 
1st class; 1,322 2nd 
class ,'4, 1 56 intermediate, 
and 250,629, 3rd class, 
and the tonnage of goods 
of 42,719 tons of merchandise; 358 tons of railway material ; 8,398 tons of 
ordinary and 77 tons of military stores. 

The Southern Punjab Railway passes through the Jind tahsil for 
25 miles, with stations at jind, Kinana and Julana. This line was opened 
on the loth of November 1897. The State has no share in it. The Rewarf- 
Ferozepore Railway runs through tahsil Dadri for 14 miles, with stations 
at Charkhi-Dadri and Manheru. In this line also the State has no share. 


1 

! 

Gross 

earnings. 

Number o! 
passengers. 

\ 

Tonnage of 
goods. 

1 

1 

1 

Rs, 


Tons. 

Coaching ... 

Goods ... 

Telegraph 

Sundries ... 

82,389 

6S,934 

S40 

565 

256,590 

51,552 

Total ... 

1,49,428 

i 

... 


The railways have been effectual in diminishing the hardships of 
famine, especially in the insecure tract of Dadri. Grain is easily transport- 
ed and the facility of transport tends to equalise prices. The construction 
of the Ludhiana-Dhuri-Jakhal line afforded great relief to the famine- 
stricken population of the State in 1899-1900. The other lines havedevelop- 
ed trade in the towns of Sangrur and Jind. At Sangrur a grain-market has 
been opened where wheat, gram, etc., are collected from the neiafibouring 
villages for export, and since the opening of the Southern Punjab Railway 
cotton nulls have been started at Jind. Dadri, however, has suffered, as its 
trade has gone to BhawAni since the opening of the Rewari-Ferozepore line 


1 The share oC total receipts to be paid to the 
line has lately been redeeed to 5* per cent. 


Nottb.Western Railway fer worhing the 
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The table below shows the principal roads in 
the halting places' en route : — 


the State together with CHAP. II, G. 

Economic. 


Roads. 

Halting places. 

Distance in miles. 

Means of Com- 
munications. 

Roads, 

Remarks. 

Sangrfir tahsfl — 




Sangrur to Patidla ... 

Bhawinfgarh (Patidla 

State). 

35 

Metalled. Lies in Ifnd territory 
for 7 miles and then enters 

PatiAla State. Constructed in 

1867—70. 

Sangrur to Kotla ... 

Dhuri (Patiila State) ... 

20 

Metalled. 

Sangrur lo Nibha ... 

Bhalw.in and ChhfntSwafa 
(Patiila State). 

20 

Metalled for 2 miles. 

Sangrur to KuIdrSn... 

Balwdhar ... — 

6 

Partly metalled 

Sangrur to Badriikhan 

••• 

S 

Unmetalled. 

Sangrur to J I'nd 

Kherf, Mahlin and 
Maurdn. 

69 

Metalled for i* miles beyond 
which there is only a kachchd 
path. Constructed in >870—73. 

Station road from 


I 

Metalled. 

Sangrdr town to the 
railway station. 

Jfnd tahsfl— 




Station road from J fnd 


2 

Metalled. 

town to the rail- 
way station. 




Jfnd to Saffdon 

Jimnf, Budha Khera ... 

24 

Unmetalled, 

Jind to Hdnsf 

Rim RAi, Ragthal Nar- 
naund. 

27 

Do, 

Jfnd to Rohtak ... j 

Kanina, Julina, Zafar- 
garh. SImar, Kharentf 
(British), 

32 

Do. 

Jfnd to Mahan ... 

Mdlwl, Jhamola ••• 

24 

Do, 

Jfnd to Kaithal .> 

Kandala, Nigora, Kathi* 
na (British), 

40 

Do. 

1 

D5drf tahsfl— 


1 


Dddrf to JhajJar ... 

... 

12 

Unmetalled, sandy. 

DIdrf to Kdnaud «• 

Mandaula ... 

12 

Do. 

Dddrf to Bhawdnf •» 

... 

ti 

Do. 

Station road from 
DSdrf town to the 


I 

Metalled. Constructed in 

1896-97. 

railway station. 





low, 


‘Most of the halting places noted are mere villages without any aardi or difc bunga- 
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Ferries. 


The metalled roads which are under the State Public Works Depart- 
ment {Garh Kaptdni) are generally good, but the unmetalled roads are bad. 
The unmetalled roads in tahsil Jind and in the canal-irrigated areas of 
Jind and Sangrur become swampy during the rainy season, and bullock 
carts have great difficulty in getting through, even with twice the ordinary 
number of bullocks. The village paths are narrow and in some places 
run between hedges. In tahsil Dadri, and especially in the Balanwali ildqa 
(tahsil Sangrur) the roads are sandy, and during the hot weather the drifted 
sand makes the road hard to distinguish from the surrounding country. 

There are two ferries on the Ghaggar in tahsil Sangrur, — one at 
Usmanpur and the other near the village of Nanhera on the Kaithal road. 
These are maintained by the State during the rainy season, and managed 
in the months of Sawan and Bhadon by malldhs, who charge 2 annas a 
person. 


Rest-houses. The State guest-house at Sangrur, called the Krishan Bagh Kothf, 

lies in the Krishan Garden. It is under the management of the Superintend- 
ent of the Reception Department, assisted by a staff of servants. There is 
also a rest-house at Sangrur built this year. At Jind, Safidon and Dadri 
certain portions of the forts are used for the accommodation of State 
guests. British Canal Department rest-houses have been built at Jind, 
Safidon and Ram Rai. There are hathdis in the larger villages and sardts 
at the towns of Jind, Sangrur and Dadri. 

Post Offices. Prior to 1885 the State maintained 8 post offices at Sangrur, Balan- 

wali, Kularan, Jind, Safidon, Zafargarh, Dddri and Badhra. These were 
^ ‘ managed by a Munsarim attached to the Deodhi Mualla, and Jind stamps 

and post-cards were used within the State limits. There were also British 
post offices at Jind and Dadri. On the 15th July 1885 a postal convention 
was effected between the Imperial post office and the State, to facilitate 
the mutual exchange of correspondence, parcels, insured articles and money 
orders. The British post offices at Jind and Dadri were abolished and the 
management of the State post offices placed under a State Postmaster- 
General, two post offices of exchange, the Imperial post office at Ambala 
and the State office at Sangrur being authorized to deal with articles 
giving rise to accounts. Postage stamps, post-cards and envelopes, sur- 
charged “Jind State ” are supplied by the Imperial Government to the State 
at cost price. There are now 8 post offices located as follows : 


Head office, 

Sub-offices. 

Branch offices. 

Sangrur (1st Class) ... 


Bdldnwdli, KuBrin, 

Jfnd (2nd Class) ... ••• 

Safidon 

Juldna. 

D 4 dn' {3rd Class) ... 

•t* 

Bddhra. 


Telegraph lines run along the railway's and there is a Government tele- 
graph office at Sangrur, which was opened on the ist September 1893. It 
belongs to the State, but is under the management of the British Government* 
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Section H.— Famine. chap.ii.h. 

Economic. 

With the rest of the Punjab the State suffered from the famines 
of 1783, 1803, 1812, 1824 and 1833. That of 1860-61 also affected 
the State, especially Dadri tahsil, and half a year’s revenue was remitted, 
while advances for the purchase of cattle and seed were made in Dadri. 

In 1869-70 a fodder-famine caused great losses of cattle, a fifth of the 
revenue was remitted in Jind tahsil, and advances were made again in Dadri. 

In 1877-78 the scarcity was more severe and was met by loans and advances 
from the State banks. In 1883-84 a fodder-famine caused great losses of 
cattle and the revenue was largely suspended. In 1896 famine re-appeared 
and Rs. 27,500 were allotted for relief works, 7,000 maunds of grain dis- 
tributed as advances for seed, and Rs. 3,000 spent in charitable relief, and 
though the scarcity was intensified in 1897, the losses were not severe. 

In 1899 the crops failed again, before the people had time to recover from 
the effects of the preceding famines and the State expended Rs. 50,000 on 
relief works, of which three-fifths were allotted to Dadri. These works 
only employed some 2,000 souls, and it was accordingly resolved to 
concentrate the famine-stricken people on the Ludhiana-Dhuri-Jakhal 
Railway, where nearly 7,000 were employed for 17 months at a cost of over 
Rs. 40,000. Poor-houses were also opened and relief given privately at a 
cost of nearly Rs. 16,000, excluding the expenditure on additional dispen- 
saries and the relief of immigrants. On the conclusion of the famine 
Rs. 1,58,000 were advanced to the people for the purchase of cattle and 
seed, bringing up the total expenditure incurred by the State to Rs. 2,27,000. 

Details of these various famines and the measures taken to cope wdth them 
are given below. 

Tahsil Didrf, the arid and sandy tract on the borders of Rajputana, has Famine history, 
suffered more than any other part of the State from the famines which have 
from time to time afflicted the country, and its people (the Bagrfs especial- 
ly) are often obliged to leave their homes owing to the scarcity of water and 
food. In experience of the acuter evils of famine, Jind tahsil, which 
adjoins the Hissar and Rohtak Districts, comes next to Dadri, while Sangrur, 
which lies in the Malwa, has suffered least. Although the construction 
of railways, roads and canals has lessened the risk of wholesale starvation, 
the chances of famine have still to be reckoned with. The first chSIfsS, 
famine, of which we have much information, is that of 1783 A.D., 
known as the chdltsd kdl or famine of Sambat 1840. A large part of 
the State was depopulated. The previous years, Sambats 1838 and 
*^39) had been dry and the harvests poor, but in 1840 they failed entirely. 

The tanks and ponds {johars) ran dry, thousands of cattle died of starvation 
and thirst, and most of the villages were deserted, only the larger ones here 
and there retaining a few inhabitants. The people lived on kair fruit (find) 
and a fruit called bdrwa in lieu of grain, and the cattle were kept alive on 
the leaves and bark of the yVf/, kair, beri and other trees. Dadri tahsil 

suffered most and Jind somewhat less. 

Prices rose to the rates noted in the 
margin. In Sambat 1841 there was 
rain and the effects of the famine be- 
gan to disappear. In Sambat 1860-61 1803-04 A. D. 
there was insufficient rain for the kharif and rabi crops, both of 
which failed entirely. The cultivators, mostly Bagrfs and Bangrfis, 
emigrated to the MAhva or across the Jumna. The remainder kept 
body and soul together by eating tind and bdrwa, but many of the 


Wheat 

Gram 

Barley 

Pulses 


Sers per rupee. 

, 5 to 6 

. S to 6 

. 6 to 7 

S 
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1812 A. D. 

1824 A. D. 


1833 A.D. 


1837 a.d; 
i86o-6i A.D, 


1862 A.D. 

1869-70 A.D. 


1878 A.D. 


1879 A.D. 

1883 A.D. 


poor perished from starvation. 

Sers per rupee. 


Joradr .m 

Bdjrd ... 

Pulses and gram 
Wheat 


7 

6 

S 

4 to 5 


Large numbers of cattle also died owing 
to the scarcity of fodder. Prices rose 
as shown in the margin. The famine of 
Sambat 1869-70 affected the State but 
slightly. Prices rose to 8 or 9 sers per 
rupee. The famine of Sambat 1881 
lasted a short time. After scanty showers in the months of Jeth and 
Asarh there was no rain and the crops withered, but the last year’s stacks 

supported the cattle. The leaves and 

,,,, , , per rupee. bark of trees also helped. Prices 

Wheat, gram, pulses 6 , 

Barley ... ... 7 stood as noted in the margin. In bambat 

1890 there was scarcity. The autumn 
rains of Sambat 1890 had failed entirely and the two harvests produced 
hardly anything except on well-lands, but the loss of human life and cattle 
appears to have been inconsiderable. Fodder was procurable at the rate of 
one maund per rupee ; and grain was also to be had, but the cultivators 
suffered much. In Sambat 1894 there was scarcity, but it was not severe. 
The famine of Sambat 1916-17 was more severe in the Bagarand Bangar 
tracts of tahslls Dadri and Jind respectively, and the poorer people began 
to emigrate. In Jeth Sambat 1916 a few showers fell and then no rain fell for 
a whole year. In the beginning of Jeth and Asarh Sambat 1917 there was 
rain, and grain was sown, but after that again no rain fell, and the crops all 
dried up. Both the burdni harvests failed. Thousands of cattle perished, 
but some were taken to the hills to find pasturage there. The State 
remitted six months’ land revenue and granted takdvt advances to the 
camiriddrs of Dadri tahsll for the purchase of oxen and seed. The land 
revenue was suspended, and collections in kind substituted for cash. The 

State also distributed food to the 
poor. In the middle of Jeth Sambat 
1918 there was good rain, and the famine 
began to disappear. Prices in this 
famine stood as shown in the margin, 
was very fatal to cattle and thousands 
perished. In Jeth and Asarh Sambat 1925 there were only one or two slight 
falls of rain, and though grain was sown, no further rain fell, so that the 
crops withered and the kharif failed altogether, though rabi sowings were 
affected to some extent on irrigated lands. One-fifth of the revenue was 
remitted in Jind tahsil and /aMwi advances were granted in Dadri. The 
land revenue collections were suspended throughout the State. Poor- 
Sers per rupee. houses Were also opened. In Asauj 

Wheat — ... 9 rain fell, and the famine disappeared. 

Gram and barley ... 10 Prices stood as noted in the margin. 

The famine of Sambat 1934 was more disastrous than those of Sambat 
1917 or 1925. In Sambat 1933 the yield was an average one, but in Sambat 
1934 the kharif crops failed entirely. There was great loss of live-stock, as 
fodder was not procurable, or when obtainable, 7 or 8 pulls of jowdr sold 
for a rupee. The State banks were allowed to advance money on loan to 

the zaviinddrs, and takdvi advances were 
made in the bdrdni villages. In Sam- 
bat 1935 rain fell, and the people began 
to recover from the effects of the famine. 
The prices stood as noted in the margin. 
The spring harvest of Sambat i 94 ° a very poor one. The summer 
and winter rains of Sambat 1941 also failed, and in the drier tracts of Jind 
and Dddri tahslls there were no crops. The grass famine was acute, and 


Jomdr. bajrd 
pulses ... 
Wheat 

Gram and barley 


and 


Sers per rupee. 

• S 

- 8 


The famine of Sambat 1925 


Wheat 

Gram, barley 
joredr ... 
Pulses _ 
Bdjrd 


Sers per rupee. 

.. 13 

and 

... 14 

9 
13 
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the cattle had to be driven off to the hills, whence many never returned, CHAP. 1 1 Hi 
Sets per rupee, and the loss of bullocks and cows was 

Wheat — ... 8 very great. The policy of giving liberal 

Gram, barley, io/ra and suspensions was adopted by the State. Famine. 

Pulses”*^ ••• ■" g Prices stood as noted in the margin. 

The effects of the famine of Sambat 1953 1896 A.D, 
were as severe in Jind as in the rest of the Punjab. The Darbar devoted 
attention to the relief of the famine-stricken population, and was encouraged 
thereto by the Punjab Government in its letter No. 35, dated loth February 
1896. As usual, almsgiving had begun before its receipt, and after it 
Rs. 27,500 were sanctioned for famine relief works, which were started as 
follows ; — 


r 

I 

In tahsfl Jind’ ... 

I 

L 

In tahsll Dadri ... 


In tahsil Sangrur 


(1) Pindara tank excavation. 

(2) Metalling of a road from the 


station 

Jind. 

to 

the 

town 

of 

Metalling 

the 

road 

from 

the 


station to the town of Dadri. 

Building of the Jubilee Hospital 
and the Palace Kothi. 


Besides this relief, 7,000 maundsof grain were given as takdvi to iht satnin- 
ddrs. On the receipt of the letter No. 73, dated nth April 1896, with a 
draft of the Famine Code from the Punjab Government, Rs. 3,074, in addition 
to the sum allotted for public relief works, was granted as a relief fund. 

Fodder was very scarce, but there was nfc great loss of cattle, as they were 
taken to the trans-Jumna tracts and elsewhere. The population of the 
Sets ber rupee suffered but little from starvation, 

Jossdr^ bdjidy gram and the loss of life was insignificant. , 

and barley ... 8 Prices were as noted in the margin. 

••• 7 In Asarh Sambat 1954 there was rain, 1897 A, D. 

and the kharif crops were sown, but swarms of locusts visited the State and 
damaged the crops to such an extent that not a green leaf was to be seen, 

Se'rs ber ubee yield of the kharif was very 

yowdr a.nd bdjrd .T 12 scanty. The ddrdni rabi crops also failed 

and other pulses, for want of rain, but there was no loss of 

Wheat^^^™ ' ^ cattle. Prices stood as noted in the 

■" ■■■ ^ margin. In Sambat 1955 there was no 1899 A.D. 

good rain and the yield was only average. Fodder was barely sufficient 
for a season ; and the effects of this and of the recent famine of Sambat 
1953 had not disappeared when the terrible famine of Sambat 195^ 1899 A.D. 
devastated the State. The kharif failed altogether and fodder became 
very scarce. The cattle were driven to the hills and trans-Jumna tracts 
in search of fodder. The population of the area affected by the famine 
was 189,707 souls, and the grain stores in the State had sunk very 
low Owing to the previous famines. The construction of the Ludhiana- 
Dhuri-Jakhal Railway, however, gave much relief to the starving people^ in 
tahsil Sangrur. The Darbar sanctioned a sum of Rs.^ 50,000 for farnine 
relief as follows : — to tahsil Jind Rs. i 5 ,ooo> Sangrur Rs. 5,000, Dadri 


' The construction of the Southern Punjab Railway also gave employment to the poor 
and famine.stricken. 
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Famine. 


Rs. 30,000, and the following relief works were started : — 

In tahsll Jfnd ... Repairs of the roads leading to Ram Rai, 

Zafargarh and Julana. 

In tahsil Dadri ... The town tank excavation, and metalling 

the roads of the town. 

In tahsil Sangrur ... Brick kiln works ; repairs of the road 

round the town ; and a dhab excava- 
tion. 

The relief works in tahsils Jfnd and Dadrf were kept open for about 
two months, during which the average daily numbers of persons employed 
were 665 and 1,321 respectively. These numbers were considered very 
small in comparison with the number of famine-stricken people, and it 
was thought proper to collect as many as would work at Sangrur, furnish- 
ing them w ith provisions for the journey, and set them to work on the 
construction of the Dhuri-Jakhal Railway. For this purpose a tidzint of 
famine works was appointed with a staff. The sum of Rs. 2,030 was 
disbursed in provisions for the journey, and 4,700 people were collected 
at Sangrur. The contracts for ballast, etc., were taken up by the nazim, 
and the famine-stricken persons employed on the railway and other works 
from the beginning of September 1899 to the end of January igoi, an 
expenditure of Rs. 40,293 being incurred by the State. 7,762 people were 
thus supported. The statement below shows the details: — 


Month. 

Relief work. 

October 1899 ... 

Tank excavation, road re- 

November 1S99 

Tank excavation, road re- 
pairs, brick-kiln works. 

December 1899... 

Brick-kiln works, railway 
construction works. 

January 1900 ... 

Railway construction works 

F ebruary 1900 ... 

Ditto 

March igoo 

Brick-kiln works, railway 
and ballast works. 

April igoo ... | 

Ditto 

May 1900 

Railway, ballast works, tank 
excavation. 

June 1900 

Railway works, tank exca- 
vation, brick-kiln works. 
Railway and ballast works, 
brick-kiln works. 

July 1900 

August 1900 

Railway and ballast works 

September igoo 

Ditto 

October 1 900 ... 

Ditto 

November 1900 

Ditto 

December 1900 

Ditto 

January igoi ... 

Ditto 


Total 


Average number of j 
labourers. { 

1 

1 

Expenditure. 

tA 

W 

Total expenditure. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1, 16s 

1,215 

41 

1,256 

1,014 

i >596 

40 

1,636 

528 

*,231 

100 

1,331 

424 

1,674 

32 

1,706 

470 

1,577 

22 

1,599 

1,260 

3,546 

185 

3,731 

604 

4.12s 

214 

4,339 

687 

7,735 

216 

7,951 

534 

6,135 

217 

6,333 

374 

3,907 

20s 

4,112 

322 

1,893 

177 

2,070 

24s 

1,919 

200 

2,119 

104 

488 

203 

691 

29 

348 

182 

530 

2 

364 

IIS 

479 

— 

362 

28 

390 

7,762 

38.1 IS 

2.177 

40,292 
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Three methods were adopted for relieving the poor. Poor-houses 
were opened at Sangrur and Dadri. The Sangrur poor-house was 
started in 1899, and the Dadri poor-house in 1900, when the Raja 
visited the Dadri tahsil and found the people of the Bagar in great 
distress. The statement below shows the details of the expenditure in the 
two poor-houses and the number relieved : — 


Month. 

^ Sangrur poor-house. 

Dadri poor-house. 

Number of poor. 

Expenditure 0 f 
food. 

Miscellaneous ex- 
penditure. 

Total. 

Number of poor. 

Expenditure of 
food. 

Miscellaneous ex* 
penditure. 

Total. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

From 29th Sep- 

240 

44S 

140 

585 




••• 

tember to the 









end of October 









1899. 









November 1899 

200 

375 

122 

497 

•M 

... 

... 


December 1899 ... 

100 

193 

124 

317 

• •• 

••• 

• •• 

... 

January 190a ... 

13s 

233 

246 

479 

1 


... 

•M 


February 1900 ... 

315 

476 

itg 

595 

141 

564 

64 

628 

March 1900 ... 

333 

872 

243 

I.HS 

920 

>.455 

II9 

1,574 

April 1900 «.. 

300 

642 

269 

911 

1,042 

1,632 

91 

1.723 

May 1900 

26s 

451 

2og 

660 

862 

>,754 

82 

1,836 

June 1900 M. 

220 

362 

182 

544 

1,680 

4.164 

116 

4,280 

July 1900 

200 

300 

234 

534 

2,121 

2.68s 

113 

2,798 

August ig03 

s* 

151 

297 

448 

502 

66s 

77 

742 

September 1900... 

S8 

>35 

115 

250 

25 

8 

83 

91 

October 1900 

23 

108 

251 

359 

••• 

... 


••• 

November 1900 ... 

i 

37 

57 

37 

94 


... 

M* 


December 1900 «. 

8 

17 

27 

44 ' 

••• 

• •• 

• •• 

• M 

Total 

2,476 

4,817 

2,6iS 

7.43* 

7.293 

12,927 

745 

13,672 


Boiled gram was distributed in the evening among the 

immigrants (who averaged 99 daily) passing through Sangrur town. 
At Jind town for the administration of this relief there was a pan- 
chdyati saddbart (daily distribution of alms). Half a ser of wheat or 
gram per head was distributed daily among aged and infirm persons, 
and women living in parda. The statement below shows the amount 


CHAP. II. H. 

Economic* 

Fahinb. 
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CHAP, n, H. grain distributed thus in the three tahsils : 

— 



Economic- 

Famine. Month. 

, Number of 
perso n s 
relieved 

Amount of 1 
grain. 

Value of ; 
grain. ' 

Salaries of 
the staff. 

i 

Total. 



Mds. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

From 1 6th December 1839 to 15th 

59 

19 

69 

•3 

82 

January igoo. 






February 1900 ... ... 

192 

74 

282 

19 

301 

March 1900 ... ... 

216 

So 

282 

J9 

301 

April 1900 ... 

304 

112 

346 

28 

374 

May igoo 

325 

123 

415 

28 

443 

June 1900 ... 

225 

80 

261 

19 

280 

July 1900 

219 

82 

267 

19 

286 

August igoo 

94 

36 

114 

lO 

124 

September igoo ... ... 

50 

17 

44 

10 

54 

Total 

1,684 

623 

2,080 

i6s 

2,245 


Two dispensaries were established for the treatment of famine-stricken 
sick in the poor-houses and attached to the Famine Department. The 
statement below shows the expenditure of these dispensaries, etc. 


Sanorur Dispensary. 


Dadri Dispensary. 


Month. 

Number of pa- 
tients. 

Average death 
rate. 

Expenditure in 
medicines. 

Salaries. 

Number of pa- 
tients. 

Average death- 
rate. 

1 

Medicines. 

Salaries. 



Per cent. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Per cent. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

December iSgg 

21 

476 

... 

25 

••• 



... 

January igoo 

45 

1-66 


45 

• •• 


... 

... 

February igoq, ... 

23 

4'34 

22 

45 

20 

1500 

••• 

7 

March iQOo 

9 

4'66 

... 

45 

35 

17-14 

23 

IS 

April 1900 

[ 126 , 

2*17 

n 

45 

93 

25-80 

31 

15 

May igoo 

119 

6-56 

13 

45 

39 

4S71 

2 

IS 

June 1900 .M 

92 

io’86 

6 

45 

52 

51-92 

4 

IS 

July 1900 ... 

49 

4-48 

... 

45 

7'4 

47-29 

30 

15 

August igoo ... 

44 

I '27 

23 

45 

26 

3-84 

6 

IS 

September 1900 ... 

S3 

7'22 

IS 

45 

3 


••• j 

3 

October 1900 ~. 

30 

10 

18 

45 

... 


1 

••• 

November 1900 ~. 

4 

3S 

9 

45 

... 

... 

••• 

••• 

Total 

... 

... 

II8 

520 

... 

- 

... 

100 
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The Bagris were the first to immigrate into the State, and they 
thronged the streets of the towns, begging in crowds. They were located 
at the Gurdwara NanakyAna and Royal Cemetery. The infirm and children 
were given food and boiled gram, while others, who were able 
to work, were employed on relief works, and this arrangement proved 
sufficient to lessen the public distress. In September the daily total of 
persons relieved amounted to 1 1 2 and that of the old and infirm living on 


charity to 226. 



I.MMIGRANTS. 


Places. 

Persons liv- 
ing on 
charity. 

Employed 
on works. 

Emigrants. 

I 

Hissdr 

63 

27 

817 

Delhi 

... 

- 

437 

Bikdner ... 

I 2 I 

43 

... 

Others 

82 

42 

... 

Total ... 

266 

112 

1,254 


The figures in the 
margin show the daily 
total of people on relief 
work and numbers of 
immigrants and emi- 
grants. Most of the 
emigrants to Delhi and 
Hissar were Bagris of 
Dadri tahsll, and the 
remainder were Bdng- 
rus of the bdrunt tracts 
in tahsil Jind. On the 
receipt of information 
from the Commissioner 
of Delhi that Jind State 
emigrants were in Bri- 
tish poor-houses and 


on relief works, arrangements for bringing them back to the State were 
made by the Darbar, and they were employed on relief works or admitted 
into the State poor-houses as the case might be. The emigrants were 
chiefly menials. It cost the State Rs. 1,542-7-0 in food and railway 
fares to bring them back. The continuous famines had reduced the 
eaminddrs and tenants, especially those of Dadri tahsil, to such poverty, 
that they were quite unable to obtain seed and meet the other expenses 
for the coming crop. His Highness sanctioned takdvi advances for 
food-grain, seed-grain, oxen, camels and fodder. The table below shows 
the takdvi advances thus made at both harvests : — 


CHA^II.H. 

Economic. 

Famine. 


Details of aids. 

Oxen 

Camels .... 

Seed-grain ... 

Food-grain 

Miscellaneous expenditure 
Pay 

Cash for wages 


Tahsil Jind. 

D.adri. 

Sangrur. 

Total. 

79 villages. 

184 villages. 

33 villages. 

296 villages. 

Rs. 

2.142 

Rs. 

2,595 

Rs. 

Rs. 

4,737 

... 

3.055 


3.055 

... 

2,962 

••• 

2,962 

2,159 

>3,581 

- 

>5,740 

... 

1,070 


1,070 

52 

••• 


52 

34,589 

9«,943 

4.024 

>,30,556 


Total 


38,942 


I, IS, 206 


4.024 


1,58,172 
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CHAP. II, H. The statement below shows the whole famine relief expenditure in- 
curred by the State : — 

Economic, 


Details of expenditure. 


Details of famine relief. 

Wages. 

1 

1 

Miscellaneous. 

Salaries. 

j 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Relief works 

38, US 

... 

2,177 

40,292 

Sangrur poor-house 

4,817 

1,291 

1,324 

7.432 

Dadrf poor house 

12 928 

522 

1 

192 

13,672 

Monthly distribution of grain 

2,080 

... 

165 

2,24s 

Sangrdr famine dispensary ... 

118 1 

... 

520 

63s 

Didri famine dispensary .« 

: 96 

... 

100 

196 

Provisions and fares for emi- 
grants. 

1.542 

... 

•• 

1,542 

Takdvi advances 

\ 1.58,120 j 

... 

52 

1,58,172 

Allowances made to the fa- 
mine staff. 

2,520 


... 

2,520 

Total 

2,20,336 

1,843 

4,530 

2,26,709 



CHAPTER III.-ADMINISTRATIVE. 

— — 

Section A.— General Administration— Administrative 

Divisions. 

The State of Jind is divided into two nizdmats, Sangrur and Jmd. 
Sangriir comprises only one tahsU, also called Sangrur, and has its head- 
quarters at Sangrur, the capital of the State. It includes all the scattered 
territory of that pargana. 

The nizdmat of JInd is divided into two tahsils, — Jind, which comprises 
the pargana of Jfnd, and tahsil Dadrf, which includes all the compact 
pargana of that name. These two tahsils, which are separated by foreign 
territory, though each forms a compact block, have their respective head- 
quarters at Jfnd, the ancient capital of the State, and at Dadrf. 

Under the old system of administration the offices at the capital and 
immediately under the Raja’s control were those of the Diwdn, Addlati, 
vl/iV or Foreign Secretary, Bakhshi or Pay Master and Munsiff. 

The Taksilddrs carried on the general administration of the tahsils or 
collectorates, and also exercised some judicial functions. There were no 
written regulations, though, in cases relating to religious matters, the State 
Panditd or Dharm Shdstri was consulted. In the reign of Raja Sarup 
Singh a few dastdr-ul-amals were compiled, and in 1930 Sambat Raja 
Raghbfr Singh had codes for every office (sarishta) and the kdrkhdjia or 
private office issued. There was no State treasury, all disbursements 
being made by a banker, who charged half an anna per rupee as his 
remuneration, and the c^Lsh salaries were disbursed twice a year, the State 
officials receiving their daily allowances [rasad) in kind once a month. 
In 1893 Sambat Raja Sarup Singh established a regular treasury and 
constituted the two nizdmats of Sangrur and Jind. Under his system 
appeals lay from the Ndzim to the Addlat (Superior Court) in criminal, to 
the Muustff \w civil, and to the Diwdn in revenue cases, and Raja Raghbfr 
Singh after his accession in Sambat 1919 greatly extended and systema- 
tized the working of these principles. In Sambat 1931 he established the 
Ijlas Khds or royal tribunal in which all important cases were heard and 
determined. Thus the Nazims were empowered to pass sentences of one 
year’s imprisonment and Rs. 100 fine, and the Addlati sentences of twice 
that period and amount. In civil cases Taksilddrs were empowered to try 
suits in which the subject-matter did not exceed Rs. 10 in value, the 
Ndzim’s jurisdiction being limited to Rs. 100 and the Sadr Mutisiff’s to 
Rs. 500, In revenue cases the Ndzims disposed of cases within their 
powers on the reports of the Taksilddrs, referring those not within their 
cognizance to the Diwdn, who in turn referred important cases to the Ijlds 
Khds. Cases in which either or both the parties are not subjects of the Raja 
of Jfnd were to be heard by the Foreign Minister. After the death of Raja 
Raghbfr Singh a Munsiff was appointed in each tahsil, but they have been re- 
moved by the present Raja and the Ndzims are now invested with Munsiff s' 
powers. Various reforms have been made by the present Raja. Before his 
accession, executive and judicial functions were not separated, and he con- 
stituted the head office or ‘ Sadr-dld executive ’ and ‘ Sadr. did high court ’ ; 
but these offices were soon amalgamated, and on February 20th, 1903, fused 
into one, designated the Sadr-dld simply. This office is composed of four 
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officials (/I /» who act collectively as well as individually. When 

acting collectively they are called the kamit committee and their work is 
divided into three branches, as follows : — 

I. 

1. Political and Foreign Department {il/K«sAt /TAaim) with the departments subordinate 

to it. 

2. Judicial (Criminal only). 

3. Bakhshi Khdna (Imperial Service Troops and Police). 

4. Accountant-General's Office (Header Sair Treasury, and Deodhi Mualla only). 

II. 

1. Judicial (Civil only). 

2. Accountant-General’s Department (Public Works Department, Tosha, Jaliis and 
Modi Khdnas, ZtAarm-orrA, Stationery, Factory, Workshop and Loan Banks at Jind, Srfldon 
and DSdri and Municipal Committees). 

3. Medical Department. 

III. 

1. Financial Department (with the departments subordinate to it). 

2. Judicial ijmldk)} 

3. Munshi Khdna (Zendna"). 

4. Bakhshi Khdna (Local Army with Magazine). 

5. Accountant General’s Department (Forage and wood godown with Forest Reserve, 
Banks at Sangnir, Bdlcinwali and Kuldrdn, Octroi, Saltpetre Refineries, and Cattle Fairs). 

The powers exercised by the Sadr^ald jointly as a kamil (full) com- 
mittee are as follows : — 

1. Appointments, dismissals and increase or decrease o! salaries of State employes up to 
the 4th grade in the Civil Department, ist Class Police Sergeants, and Jamaddrs in the Stale 
troops and (in accordance with Standing Orders) in the Imperial Service Troops. 

I-A. Suspensions and reinstatements of officials up to the 2nd grade, 

2. Transfer of State officials up to 2nd grade by one or all of the members under whom 
they work, 

3. Confiscation of two months' pay of officials up to 2nd grade. 

4. Fine up to Rs. 50 in executive matters up to 3rd grade. 

5. Re-alignment or improvement of Canal Minors. 

6. Projects for the improvement of irrigation, subject to the provisions of the Canal Act 
No. VIII of 1873, 

7. Revision of water-rates under the British rules. 

S. Remodelling of existing rdjbdhds, subject to the provisions of the agreement be- 
tween the British Government and the State. 

g. Sanction of accounts up to the value of Rs. I0,o00- 

10. Sanction of estimates for new buildings up to Rs. 5,000. 

1 1. Sanction of repairs up to Rs. 10,000. 

12. Sanction of contracts up to Rs. 10,000. 

The full committee can exercise all the powers conferred on its 
members separately, as detailed in the following paragraph : — 

II. — The powers exercised by the members of the Sadr-dld individual- 
ly are as follows 

1. Appointments, dismissals, increase or decrease of pay of State servants below the 4th 
grade or mtiharrir (clerk) in all civil offices, courts and departments up to 2nd Class Sergeants 
in the Police, Kot-Havilddr and Kot-Dafad5rs in the local forces and (in accordance with 
Standing Orders) in the Imperial Service Troops. 

2. Suspensions and reinstatements of 3td grade State employes, and suspensions of and 
grade officials. 

3 Confiscation of one month’s pay of 2nd grade and of two months’ pay of 3rd grade 
officials. 

^Imldk is an office in charge of tbe Mansiff Sadri where house property cases are dealt 
with andrecords thereof are kept. 
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4. Proposals for new buildings, costing up to Rs. 3,000. 
g. Remodelling of buildings np to Rs, S,ooo. 

6. Road metalling, costing from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 10,000. 

7. Deducting an account up to Rs. 1,000 from accounts being not passed in checking. 

8. Sanction of accounts up to Rs. 5,000, 

9. Sanction of contracts and purchases up to Rs. 3,000. 

10. Sanction to close, transfer or open a new outlet, permanently or temporarily, and trans. 
fer the right of irrigation from one field to another. 

11. Fine up to Rs. 50 in executive matters on the servants below the 3rd grade. 

12. AaOTiarddrf and CAaudAar cases. 

13. Imprisonment up to seven (7) years, and fine up to Rs. 20,000, 

14. Reward up to Rs. 100. 

15. Civil suits of all kinds from Rs. S,ooo to Rs. 15,000. 

16. Sanction to sales from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 1 0,000. 

17. Decision of Aa^fya^ (proprietary rights) and iriV cases, and sanction to gifts and pun 
from Rs. 500 to Rs. io,ooo. 

18. Adoption cases from Rs. 500 to Rs. 10,000. 

19-A. Cases against 2nd grade officials. 

Of the powers exercised by the Sadr-dld individually and collectively, 
sentences of three months’ imprisonment and of fine up to Rs 100, decrees 
up to Rs 100 in civil suits and up to Rs "jo in hiqiyat (proprietary rights) 
cases, and orders confiscating one month’s pay of State servants of or 
below the 2nd grade, are final, but niordni (review) is permissible on a 
point of law. 

The Munshi Khcina or Foreign Office is the first of the four sadr Munsht Kkdna 
offices subordinate to the Sadr-dld. Its head, the Mir Munshi or Foreign 
Minister, sits as a court of session to try criminal cases from foreign terri- 
tory and conducts all the foreign affairs of the State under the control 
of the Sadr-dld. He is entrusted with the Raja’s seal. The departments 
subordinate to this office are those of Irrigation, Education, Post and 
Telegraphs, Motamiddi Ludhiana-Dhuri-Jakhal Railway, Reception and 
Mahldt, 

The or Financial Office is the second of the sadr Dindnl- 

offices, subordinate to the Sadr-dld. The Financial Minister or Dtwdn 
exercises the executive and revenue powers, specified under Civil and 
Revenue Courts [vide Table II). The departments subordinate to this 
office are the Revenue, Excise and Record Offices. 

The Bakhshi Khdna is the third sadr office, subordinate to the Sadr-dld, EakhsM 
Its head is the Commander-in-Chief of the State forces, and also head of the . 

Police. The Imperial Service Troops are governed by the rules and regula- 
tions laid down in the Standing Orders, while the local forces are under the 
State Local Law of 1875. He is empowered to pass sentences of imprison- 
ment for a term not exceeding one year and fine not exceeding Rs. 200. 

He can promote a sepoy to Havildar in the Imperial Service Troops, sub- 
ject to confirmation by the Sadr-dld officer. Appeals against decisions 
of the general of the local forces lie to the > 54 jAi Khdna and from the 
Bakhshi Kkdna to the Sadr-dld and thence to the lylds Khds. The 
records of all appointments, dismissals, suspensions and reinstatements, ranks, 
increase or decrease of pay, and leave in the State are kept in this office. 
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CHAP, nil A. The general commanding the local army is empowered to award im- 
rr*! prisonment for a term not exceeding one year and a fine not exceeding 
under the State Local Army Law of 1875. 


General Adjc- 

NIST RATION. 

Addlat’Sadr. 


The A ddlat-Sadi' (Criminal Court) is the fourth sadr office subordinate 
to the Sadr-dld. The Judicial Minister {Ad&lati or Hakim Addlat-Sadr) 
discharges the function of Sadr Mu»si^, and the powers conferred upon 
him are specified below. The criminal and civil courts are subordinate 
to his court, and he also supervises the Central {^Sadr) Jail. 


Accountant- The Accountant-General’s office was instituted on December ist, 1899, 

eiieral. Raja Ranbfr Singh. Hitherto the State accounts had been sent to the 

Sadr offices concerned ; now they are checked in this office, but passed for 
cheques by the Sadr-dld, all cheques being signed by His Highness himself. 
The Deodhi Mualla, Sadr Treasury, Tosha Khdna, Jalus and Moddi 
Khdnas, the Public Works Department, Octroi, Dharam-arth, Loan 
Bank, Forage and Wood Godown with Forests, Factory and Foundry 
Workshop, Saltpetre Refineries, Cattle Fairs, and Municipal Committees, are 
subordinate to this office. 


Desdhi Mttalla, The Deodhi Mualla is under the Sarddr Deodhi. All the house- 
hold affairs of the ruling family arc managed by this office. The depart- 
ments subordinate to it are those of camp equipage, furniture, menagerie, 
stables, elephants, carriages, and entertainment of State guests from other 
States. 


Record office. The Record office {Daftar Sadr), in which all the records of the State 

are deposited, is in charge of a Muhdiiz daftar sadr, assisted by a Ndib 
(Assistant) and Muharrirs. 

Ministers’ De- In their individual capacities each Minister has his own sphere, 

partments. The Foreign office includes the following departments — Irrigation, 
Education, Post and Telegraphs, Railways, Zenana, and Reception or 
Guests, besides the normal work of a Foreign office. The Finance Minister 
controls Excise, the Records and the Revenue and Expenditure of the 
State. The Commander-in-Chief controls the Army and Police, and the 
Accountant-General, w'ho dates from 1899 A.D., looks after the Store 
Department, the State Stables, &c., in addition to his regular functions ; 
while the Minister of Justice is responsible for Justice — Civil and Criminal — 
throughout the State. 


Section B.— Civil and Criminal Justice. 


Criminal The Indian Penal Code is enforced in the State, with the following 

modifications 

(i) Sections 497 and 498 of the Indian Penal Code (section 98 of the 
old State Law)' are cognizable without regard to section 199 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. The punishment is limited to one year’s imprisonment 
or Rs. 100 fine or both. In case the offender and the woman belong to 
different religions, the punishment is awarded according to the Uharm 
Shdstra [bawistha)' and the woman is liable to a fourth of the punishment 
awarded to the man. 


* The law here mentioned is the Code drawn up by RSja Raghbir Singh in 1874 A.D. 
^ The main Dharm Shdstra is the Yagbalak Matakshra, in accordance with which an 
opinion Ibasnistka) is expressed by a committee of 3 Pandits as to the nature and duration of 
punishments. 
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(2) As regards religious offences, in addition to those mentioned in CHAP. Ill, B 

the Indian Penal Code, section 70 of the old State Law is still enforced 

as a special and local law, by which the killing or injuring of a cow, 
bullock nilgai or peacock is an offence, punishable under the Dharm 
Shdstra. The enquiries in all these cases are made by magistrates. 

The Indian Criminal Procedure Code is enforced in its entirety in the 
State with the following modifications : — 

(j j With reference to Chapter 111 of the Criminal Procedure Code the 
powers conferred by the State on its courts are as follows 

Powers. 


Administra- 

tive. 

Civil, AND Cri- 
minal JUSIICE. 

Crimiaal Jastice. 


1. Tahsilddrs (3rd Class Magis- 

trates). 

2, Nizdmai (the Court of the Dis- 

trict Magistrate). 


As allowed by Criminal Procedure 
Code. 

Imprisonment for a term not exceed- 
ing 3 years and fine not exceeding 
Rs. 2,000 (section 391 of the 
Hiddyatndma, 1903). 


3. Addlat Sadr and Munshi 
Khdna (Sessions Courts). 


4. Sadr-dld Court (late High 

Court). 

5. Ijlds-i-Khds (Court of the Raja) 


Imprisonment for a term not exceed- 
ing 5 years and fine not exceeding 
Rs. 5,000 (sections 283 and 331 
of the Hiddyatndma, 1903). 

Imprisonment not exceeding 7 years 
and fine up to Rs. 20,000 (section 
228 of the Hiddyatndma of 1903). 

Full powers : may pass any sentence 
authorized by law. 


{ii\ Cases acrainst 2nd grade Ahlkdts (officials) can only be tried 
by the '’court, and cases against ist grade officials and those 

of relatives of the Raja by His Highness himself. 


(iii) The sentence passed by a imposing a fine up to Rs. 25 

is final but a review {nazr sdni) in the same court and the revision 
{nigrdni) in the Sadr-dld or Ijlds-i-Khds are allowed. The sentences 
passed by the Addlati and Mir Munshi (Sessions Courts) of fine up to 
Rs 50 are final ; but review or revision is allowed as above. Sentences 
passed by the Sadr-dld of three months’ imprisonment and fine up to 
Rs 1 00 are final, but review in the same court and revision in the Raja’s 
Court are allowed. In the case of a sentence passed by His Highness (in 
original as well as in appeal cases) a review m the same court is allowed. 


(iv) Appeals against the decisions of 3rd Gass Magistrates lie to 
the Ndzim , and in Dadrf tahsil to the Sub-D. visional Maptrate 
Appeals against the decisions of the Sub-Divisional Magistrate of Dadri 
and the of Jmd and Sangrur l-e to the Adalat Sadr (Sessions 

Court), and in case any of the parties be inhabitants of fore.p territory 
(except the States of PatiMa, Nabha or Maler Kotla) the appeal Ip to the 
Munshi Khdna (Foreign Office), and apmst the decisions of the Adalat 
Sadr and the Foreign Office an appeal lies to the Sadr-dla and from the 
Sadr-dld to the Ijlds-i-Khds. 

(ff) The Appellate Courts are also courts of original jurisdiction. • 
{vi\ Complaints against the Sardars of Badrukhan can only be heard 
and determined in the Ijlds-i-Khds, and although cases against the Sarddrs 
of Dialpura can be heard by the lower courts,^ no sentence against the 
Sardirs can be passed except by the Jjlds-i-KhaS. 
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CHAP, in, B. 

Administra- 

tive. 
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The table below shows the 12 Criminal Courts in the State with their 
powers, etc.;— 
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1 Powers, 
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.2 

Name of the 
t court. 

1 

No. 

Name of the 
officer. 

Trial of cases. 

The sentence each 
can impose. 

<u 






1 

Tahsil 

3 

Tahsttddr «, 

1 

In the trial of cases 
[ due consideration 

1 is given to Sche- 
dule II of the Crimi- 

1 nal Procedure Code. 

1 

Third Class Magis- 
trate; imprisonment 
not exceeding one 
month and fine up 
to Rs. SO (section 
474 of fh® Kiddy at- 
ndma of 1903). 

2 

Niabat Nieamat 
Inhdr. 

I 

Ndtb Udzim In- \ 
hdf^ 

1 

For the trial of of- 
fences relating to 
canals and Act VIII 
of 1873. 

1 

Second Class Magis- 
trate; imprisonment 
not exceeding one 
month and fine up 
to Rs. SO (section 
4S3 of the Hiidyat- 
ndma of 1903). 

3 

Nitdmat Inhdr 
(Canal Agency). 

t 

i 

! Nazim Inhdr 

(Canal Agent). 

1 Ditto 

t 

1 

Ditto 

(section 4S2 of the 
Kiddy ain dma of 

1903). 

4 

Addlat Hissa 

Dddri, Zil 1 a 
Jind (Sub-Di- 
visional Court). 

i 

I 

i 

Sub-Divisio na 1 
Magistrate. 

In the trial of cases 
due consideration is 
given to Schedule II 
of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. 

! First Class Magis- 
trate ; imprisonment 
not exceeding two 
years and fine not 
exceeding Rs. 1,000 
(section 42S of the 
Kiddyatn dma of 

1903)- 

5 

1 Nitdinat ZHla 

1 

2 1 

1 

Nazim of Zilla 
(District Ma- 
gistrate). 

Ditto 

1 Imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding 3 years and 
fine not exceeding 
Rs. 2,000 (section 
391 of the Hiddyat. 
ndma Of 1903). 

6 

Addlat S d d r 
(Sessions Court). 

I 

Addlaii Sadr •» 

Ditto 

Imprisonment not 

1 exceeding S years 
and fine not exceed- 
ing Rs. 5,000 (sec- 
tion 331 of Hiddyat- 
ndma of 19O3). 

7 

Munshi Khdna 

1 

Uir M n n s h { 
(Foreign Minis- 
ter). 

Ditto 

Ditto 

(section 283 Of Hidd- 
yatndma of 1903). 

8 

Sadr-dld (late 
High Court). 

1 

Ahlkdt-dcd 

i 

Ditto 

Imprisonment not 
exceeding 7 years 
and fine not exceed- 
ing Rs, 20,000 (sec- 
tion 228 of Hiddyat- 
ndma of 1903). 

9 

Ijlds-i-Khds ... 

Z 

His Highn ess 
the Rija. 

Full powers 

Full powers. 

i 

i 
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Both civil and revenue suits are tried by the same courts in the 
nizamats, but in the Sadr courts civil suits are tried by the Munsiff Sadr 
(who is also the Addlati), and revenue suits by the Diudn (Revenue 
Minister). The stamp duty chargeable on appeals in civil and revenue cases 
is the same as in British territory with some variations in special classes 
of suits, such as summary or sarsari cases in the Revenue Branch. 
The Civil Procedure Code is not enforced in the State. The State 
Local Law is in force. The method of giving effect to mortgages and 
sales is that on application for sanction one month’s notice is given ; if 
within that period any objection is raised or claim made, due consideration 
is given by the court ; otherwise sanction is awarded. The course of 
appeal is that the appeal against the decree of a Ndzim lies in a civil 
suit to the ^adr Munsiff ^ and in revenue cases to the Diwdn, and against 
those of the above two courts to the Sadr-dld, and thence to the Ijlds-i- 
Khds. In civil suits no appeals are allowed against a decree of Rs. 25 
awarded by a Ndzim or one of Rs. 50 awarded by the Sadr Munsiff or 
one of Rs. 100 by the but a review in the same court and then 

a nigrdni (revision) in the Sadr-dld or Iflds-i-Kkds are permitted. The 
revenue cases of the Sardars of Badrukhan and Dialpura are heard and 
decided by the Ijlds-i-Khds alone. The tables below show the powers of 
the civil and revenue courts ; — 


CHAP. III. B. 

Administra- 

tive. 

Civil and Crn 
M iNAL Justice. 

Civil and Reve* 
nue Courts. 


No. 

Names of civil courts 

' Powers. 

! 

Nizdmat and Sub-Divisional Magis- 
trates’ Court. 

Up to Rs. 500 (sections 398 and 43 i'). 

2 

Sadr Munsiff's Court ... ... 

From Rs. 500 to Rs- 5,00° (section 336'). 

3 

Sadr-dld ... ... 

From Rs. S,oo0 to Rs. 15,000 .section 235'). 

4 

Ijlds-i-Khds (His Highness’ Court) ... 

Full powers. 


' The sections in brackets refer to the Hiddyatndma of March 21st, 1903. 


No. 

Names of revenue courts. 

1 

Powers. 

t 

Tahsil ... ... 

• 

Land Revenue Collector. Nambari suits up 
to decree of Rs. 10. Sarsari (cursory) 
disputes as to rent, batdi, partnership, mu. 
dmla, etc. 

2 

Nizdmat ... 

Mortgages up to Rs. 20,000 (sections 441 
and 412), sales, alienation, brit, gift and 
pan — up to Rs. 200. 

3 

Dmdni (Sadr Revenue Court) 

Sales up to Rs. 2,000 (section 303), gift, 
pun, alienation, brit, hagjyat (proprietary 
rights ) — up to Rs. 500. 

4 

Sadr-dld ••• ••• ••• 

Sales from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 10,000 (section 
249)1 gift, Pnn, brit and alienation— from 
Rs. 500 to Rs. 10,000. 

t 

'i 

Ijlds-i-Khds ... ... ... 

Full powers. 
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Mortgage cases of lands belonging to the Dialpura Sardars are heard 
and decided by the Munshi Khdna. Suits regarding sales of land to 
Brahmans and khatdarshans (Sitdhus) are decided by the Ijids-i-Rhds only, 
as the alienation of lands to them involves a reduction of one-fourth of the 
land revenue. This is an old religious custom preserved in the State. 

As a general rule the son or sons, natural or adopted, are entitled to 
the inheritance on the father’s death, on his abandoning the world and 
becoming or on his changing his religion. In default of a son the 
widows ordinarily succeed to their husband’s estate ; or in case there is no 
widow, the mother and father succeed. The mother has the prior right, 
though, as she and the father ordinarily live together, no partition is, as a 
rule, required. If neither parent has survived the deceased, his brother or 
brothers or his brother’s sons within seven degrees succeed in turn per 
capita. A daughter receives no share, but if she is unmarried a share is 
reserved to defray the expense of her marriage. This share is fixed by the 
court according to circumstances and depends on the means of the family. 
As a rule sons, whether by the same or different wives, share equally. 
The above rules are in accordance with section i, 2 and 5, chapter 4, of 
the State Qdnun Dtwdni and the Tamhid (introduction), and section 2 of 
the Nazul Hiddyat. By custom a widow is not allowed to alienate the 
estate so as to deprive the reversionary heir of it ; but she can do so on 
the occurrence of any special emergency, e.g., in order to pay off debts, 
defray wedding and funeral expenses or preserve the family honour. 
The general custom of division in the State is according to the rule of 
pagzaand, but chunddwand partition is practised in some villages in the 
Sangrur and Dadrf tahsfls, and in some special cases, though very few 
families follow this rule. Among Muhammadans, even of the cultivating 
castes, there is a special custom whereby daughters in some places receive 
shares in land. The eldest son or his eldest son is entitled to succeed to a 
lambarddri or chaudhar or, if the eldest son be unfit, the younger 
one or his son is entitled. 


A sonless man, or a man whose son has abandoned the world and 
entered a religious fraternity, or has become insane or been imprisoned for 
life, or changed his religion, or has become impotent, may adopt under the 
following conditions : — 


(а) The adopted son must be a brother’s son, or in default of 

brother s son a daughter or a sister’s son, or some other near 
agnate, or in default of them a man of the same got or caste may 
be adopted (section 3, chapter 6, of the State Qdnun Dtwdni). 

If the appointer does not wish to adopt a near agnate, he is allowed 
to adopt a remoter one, but not to make an unlawful adop- 
tion, t.e., one of a remoter agnate or boy of a different family. 

( б ) An only son cannot be adopted (see State Qdnun DiwdnL 

section 4, chapter 6). ’ 


w 

(rf) 


me age ot the man to be adopted must not exceed 30 {Qdn<Ln 
Dtwam, section 8, chapter 6). ^ 

The appointed heir succeeds to all the rights and interests hele 

or enjoyed by the appointer like a collateral, but per contra hd 
loses all rights in his natural family, except in the event of the 

s:cha^;«ir“ 5 
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(e) The adopted son can be disinherited for misconduct or dis- CHAP. Ill, B 
obedience at the request of the appointer (Odnun Diwdni, . , T~r . 
section 7, chapter 6,. 

{/) Sanction to the adoption by the court concerned {Nizdmat A ddlat, Civil and Cri- 
Sadr, Sadr-dld or /■}lds-i-Khds) is essential, and the necessary winal Jusiics. 
ceremonies are performed (jQdnun Diwdni, section lo, chapter Adoption. 

6), On a petition for leave to adopt being filed in court, notice 
is issued by the court for the information of the agnates con- 
cerned and to secure their attendance. 

Transfer of property may be either by sale, gift ox pun for a necessary Alienation, 
purpose. The following are instances of a necessary purpose {Qdndn 
Diwdni, section 4, chapter S) : — 

(<3) To discharge debts. 

(b) To pay the revenue or other State demands. 

(c) To defray wedding and funeral expenses. 

(d) To subscribe to or defray the cost of religious objects 

\jiharm-arth). 

(c) To preserve the family honour. 

In the case of a sale, or transfer of any kind, a mist (file) is made and 
notice issued to all the claimants concerned for their claims (to pre-emption, 
partnership, rights of occupancy, etc.) to be lodged within three weeks 
from the date of its issue ; but a suit for pre-emption may be filed, by 
absent claimants only, within a year {Qdtiun Diwdni, sections 24 and 
26, chapter 12).^ If near agnates refuse to purchase as pre-emptors, the 
remoter ones are allowed to do so [Qdndn Diwdni, section 23, chapter 12). 

Among Hindus a gift of the whole property, whether ancestral or 
acquired, is not allowed to be made in favour of only one of several rightful 
heirs or in favour of one not entitled so long as other rightful claimants 
exist, but a gift of a part of the property is allowed {Qunun Diwdni, section 
4, chapter 9). 

Village common land called shdmldt deh such as gora dek, the space y... 

adjoining the village site, johars, ponds or tanks, temples and land^^ common 

mosques, burning and burying grounds, are considered the joint property of 
all the land-owners and may be used separately or collectively with their 
consent. 

Ahtardf is a tax realized from artisans per kiidhi and from the Ahtarnfdani or 

trading classes per head on animals (goats, sheep and camels), and is used village cess), 

as a common fund for common purposes, such as the construction or repair 
of temples, mosques, f^urdwards, paras (village guest-houses) and well.*?, 
on the application of the land-owners to expend it on such objects with the 
sanction of the State or on the proposal of the State. 

Customs and rules regarding marriage are generally the same as those Marriage, 
prevalent in the Punjab according to the Dkarm S/idstra and Muhammadan «^'''orce and 
Law. Amongst the Hindu and Muhammadan castes, which allow karead 
(re-marriage of a widow), a widow may marry any person subject to the 
sanction of the State, which upholds the claims cf the elder or younger 
brother of the deceased husband to her hand. She is not allowed to 
marry any person not entitled to her if the rightful daimant is a suitable 
candidate. Among Muhammadans a man may divorce his wife according 
to Muhammadan Law, but amongst Hindus divorce is not allowed 
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CHAP. III. B. according to the but by custom an unchaste wife may be 

7—7 repudiated by her husband, though even such a woman can obtain main- 
finance from her husband on a claim being lodged in court. 

Transfer of property by bequest or will is subject to the inheritance 
Civit AND Cbi- and alienation rules generally. One-third of the property after the 
MiNAL Justice, testator’s funeral expenses have been defrayed and his debts discharged 
may be devised by will, the remaining two-thirds going to his heirs 
{Qdn 4 n Diwdni, section 3, chapter 10). 

Sarbardhkdri On the death of a land-owner, biswaddr or lambarddr who leaves a 

(guardianship), minor heir, a sarbardhkdr (guardian) may be appointed from among his 
kinsmen or relations to manage his affairs until he comes of age. This is 
done with the consent of the widow or widows or by the State. Such a 
sarbardhkdr has full powers to transact business on behalf of the minor, but 
he may not alienate his property without special necessity, such as main- 
tenance of the deceased’s family. He can be dismissed for his dishonesty 
and misbehaviour [Qdniin Dtudnt, sections 4 and 5, chapter 7). 


Land Revenue. 

Village com- 
munities and 
tenures. 
Cultivating 
occupancy oi 
land. 

Table 38 of 
Part B. 

Village headmen. 


Section C.— Land Revenue. 

The table in the margin shows by tahsils the number of villages 

held on each of the main forms 
of tenure, but it is in many cases 
impossible to class a village satis- 
factorily under any one of the 
recognised forms. 

When a new village was 
settled, the founder, his relations, 
and children who broke up the 
land for cultivation naturally had 
great influence and authority. 
The revenue was imposed in a 
lump sum on the tappd, of which 
they formed the heads, and its 
distribution rested with them. 
Gradually they became headmen, 
and the State looked to them for 
the realization of the revenue, their numbers increasing with the population. 
At the first regular settlement they were allowed pachotrd or 5 per cent, 
on the revenue collected, and the collections began to be made by tahsils 
through them (instead of in a lump sum from the tappd). The office of head- 
man is deemed to be hereditary, and during the minority of an heir a sar^ 
bardhkdr is appointed. When a village has been divided into pdnas or thulas 
one or more headmen are appointed to each pdna or thula, but the revenue 
of^ the whole village is collected by all the headmen separately from their 
pdnas or thulas, and they receive the pachotrd on the revenue collected 
by them respectively. Large villages have 7, 8 or more headmen apiece ; 
small ones less. 



Individual rigliti In most of the State villages the land-holders have been classified 
inland. as proprietors (mdltkdn or biswaddr an). In some villages the cul- 

tivators have hereditary cultivating rights, and are called muz&ridn-i' 
maurmi. They are not deemed to have any proprietary rights, but 
pay a fixed rent in cash or grain as mdlikdna to the owner. The owner 
has this further advantage, that he obtains possession of the land of his 
hereditary cultivator in the event of his death without male issue or next- 
of-kin within three generations, or if he absconds, and has the right to cut 
trcfs on his holding for his dwelling house or for agricultural implements, 
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but not for sale. In the villages belonging to the Sardars, who^ hold the CHAP. III. C. 
position of biswaddrs, the tenants (muzdridn-i-ghairmaurtisi) have no 
hereditary cultivating rights, and they cultivate at the will of the owners, 
who can eject them whenever they choose, after a harvest, unless they are 
admitted to the maurusts. 


Administra- 

tive. 

Land Revenue, 


Individual rights 
in land. 


Out of fourteen villages of the Balanwali ildqa ten belong to the State State bimadM. 
in biswnddti. In these the batdi system was in force in the rabi up to the 
date of the last settlement, when it was abolished by the Darbdr for the 
welfare of the eaminddrs, and a cash assessment imposed. The zamtn- 
ddrs of these villages have no right to sell or mortgage the land they 
hold, but they can mortgage or sell their rights of occupancy, i e., the right 
of cultivation. 

The incidental expenses falling on the village community — sums expend- Village malba. 
ed when a ponchdy it visits the village, or on the entertainment of travellers, 
faqirs, etc., etc. — are met from the malba fund. The charges are in 
the first place advanced by the village bantd {malba-barddr) to the 
headmen and debited to the village malba account. The sum expended 
is then refunded to the hatud half-yearly from the malba fund, which 
is derived from the levy of an extra cess of 5 per cent, on the land 
revenue in small villages and 2| per cent, in large ones. Menial tribes have 
to pay an atrdf oi Re. i to Rs. 2 on each hearth or house {iudht). 

The manner in which the State was constituted and its revenue history Fiscal hirtory. 
are exceedingly complicated. It is with Gajpat Singh that Jind history begins. 

He seized a large tract of country, including the districts of Jind and Safidon 
in 1763, obtained the title of Raja under an imperial farmdn in 1772, and 
assumed the style of an independent prince. Afterwards he obtained the 
parganJS of Sangrur and Balanwali, and thus the State contained four par‘ 
ganas during his lifetime, viz., (f) Jind, (it) Safidon, (tit) Sangrur and 
(iv) Balanwali, with a revenue of about three lakhs of rupees (vide Griffin’s 
Punjab Rajas, pages 285, 290). The State was enlarged in the reign 
of Raja Bhag Singh by the addition of the tldqas of Barsat, Bawana 
and Gohana to the east, and those of Mahim, Hansi and Hissar, etc., 
to the south, which were conferred upon the Raja by Lord Lake 
for his good services. Ludhiana, Morinda, BasiSn and Raikot to the 
west were added to the State by MahSraja Ranjft Singh. A portion 
of these new acquisitions, however, had gone before the death of 
Raja Bhig Singh, while the remaining parts were joined to the 
British territory as escheat, after the death of R^ja Sangat Singh ; 
for Raja Sarup Singh only succeeded to the estates possessed by his 
grandfather Raja Gajpat Singh, through whom he derived his title. 

After the Mutiny the Didrf territory, containing 124 villages w'ith a 
revenue of Rs. 1,03,000 per annum, was conferred upon the Raja by 
the British Government. Nineteen villages in the Dadri tahsil adjacent 
to the ildqa of Badhwana were purchased by the Rfija for Rs. 4,20,000, 
yielding a revenue of Rs. 21,000 per annum. In 1861, 12 villages 
in the Jind tahsil, surrounded by lands of Hissar, assessed at Rs. 8,366, 
were exchanged, and in exchange for these, 12 villages (valued at 
Rs. 8,345 a- year) of the Kular^n pargana, a part of which had 
already been granted to Jind after the Mutiny, were given by the British 
Government, and some villages of the pargana were purchased, and a few 
newly inhabited and thus now 39 villages are included in the Kulardn par- 
gana and constitute a thana belonging to the Sangrur tahsil, ’—■vide 
“ Punjab ^jas,” pages 358, 361. 
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The following table gives the jama of the four settlements of the 
State : — 


Sett'ements. 


Amount. 


Highest /atMO of the first settlement 
Highest jama of the second settlement 
Higheat/atrea of the third settlement 
Highest jama of the fourth settlement 


Rs. 

3,16,962 

S.88.3'6 

6,56.841 

6,22,389 


Note. — It must be borne in m-nd that tahsi'l DSdrl was not included in the first settle* 
ment. 


The table below shows the area dealt with in the four settlements ; — 


Settlements. 


First settlement 
Second do. 
Third do. 
Fourth do. 


Number ^ 
1 _ of 

villages j 

1 

Area cultivated. 

1 

in acr. s. 

1 

1 

Uncultivatedj 
in acres. 

T ot.il 

area, acres, 

1 

1 ^ 1 

; 262 1 

306 S79 

1 

146.178 

453,057 

: 415 

i 655.642 

181,544 

847,186 

1 ddD 

1 70?.563 

140,18: 

842.744 

' 446 

1 637 420 

2 'S.i 93 1 

852,613 


Note.— It must be borne in mind that lahsi'l Dddri »as included in the State after the first 
settlement. 


The following table shows the average rent rates per acre of the 
three tahsfls ; — 


Kind of soil. 

Sangrur. 

jind. 

Dddrf. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rauslj 

I 6 ij 

j 0 II 

0 

0 

Dakar — ' 

I 6 I J 

0 II I J 

0 13 0 

Bbud 

J 1 6 

090 

0 10 0 

Banjat ... 

1 1 s 

090 

0 10 0 

Choi 

1110 

• •• 


*• 

I 14 0 

**• 

100 

Gairtnumkin 
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The following table shows the mudfis treveniie- free lands) .and the land 
revenue realised through the tahsils granted to the holders, including the 
jdgii'i of the Sardars of Badrukhan and Dialpura; — 


Year. 

B/sawdari. 

Without eiswadari. 

Land in acres. 

Revenue in rupees. 

Revenue in rupees. 

1891 92 

13343 

11.356 

20,460 

1892-93 

'3.067 

1 1 353 

20,465 

1893 94 ... 

' 3.454 

II 412 

20.459 

1 ^ 94-95 

' 3 . 4 S 8 

11,217 

20 426 

189s 96 

' 3 . 4 f 6 

11 41s 

20826 

18915.97 ... 

' 3,457 

11.439 

20,822 

1897-98 

13453 

ii, 4?4 

, 23S1 5 

1898-99 

13457 

! 1,453 

20.S30 

1899-1900 

13562 

10.921 

21,181 

igoc-oi 

13.559 

10.915 

21.055 

1901*02 ... ••• 

13.553 

>C', 9 'S 

31,148 

1902-.' 3 

13,476 

10,800 

21,126 


Before the settlements made by R 4 ja Sarup Singh, the assessment 
was a fluctuating one. In some villages a batdi system for one crop and 
kanhit for the other was in vogue, and in others cash rates were fixed on 
crops at the beginning of the kharff in consultation with the saminddrs. 

The first summary settlement of tahsil Sangrdr was effected by the late 
Sardar Daya Singh, Nazim of the State, between 1268 and 1273 Fasli — 
1861 — 1865 A D. The tahsil contained 83 villages, and the area dealt with 
was 156,095 acres with a revenue [jama) of Rs. 1,63,897. It was followed by 
a second regular settlement made by the late Sardar Kahan Singh between 
1274 and 1283 Fasli (1866—1875 A.D.) The area returned at this settle- 
ment was 161,337 acres with a revenue [fama) of Rs. 1,82,539 and villages 
92. The statement below shows the details of area and revenue assessed, 
together with the increase or decrease on the first settlement. In them two 
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Administra- 
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Lan’d Revenue. 
Mudfis. 


Settlement of 
tahs'l Sangriir. 
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settlements in the ildqas of Sangrur and Kularan mudmla (cash rent) was 
realized for the kharlf and batdi of one-third for bdrdni soils and one-fourth 
for chdhi ones was taken for the rabi, and in that of Balinwali kankut for 
kharif and batdi for rabi was practised : — 
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The third settlement of tahsil Sangrur was effected by late L^la 
Kanhiya Lai between 1284 and 1293 (1877 — 1886 A.D.). Inthethird 
settlement cash rents were taken for both crops in the ildqas of Sangrur and 
Kularan and in that of Balanwfili cash rents for kharff and batdi for rabi. 
It was followed by the fourth settlement made by Lala Ram Kishan Das 
between 1307 and 1326 Fasti (1899 — 1919). In the fourth settlement cash 
rents were fixed in the whole tahsil Sangrur for the welfare of the zamin- 
ddrs. In this last settlement the area measured was 613 acres less than in 
the former, and the revenue assessed Rs. 22,287 less, and villages rose from 
95 to 97. This reduction in revenue was owing to the cash assessment instead 
of batdi The table below shows the details of area and the revenue assess- 
ed, together with the increase and decrease in the preceding settlement 
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The first summary settlement of tahsil Jind was commenced by the 
late Lala Kanwar Sain in 1260 Fasli, but it had to be postponed for about 
4 years, owing to a r ot at Lajwana Kalan in Jind tahsil, and was then 
effected by the late Sardar Daya Singh, between 1264 and 127;^ 

Fusil. ^ In its two taluqdi, Jind and Safidon, 144 villages and 15,^55 
occupied houses were returned. The area dealt with was 296,956 acres, 
and the revenue Rs. 1,53,065. It was followed by a second (regular) 
settlement made by the late Sardar Samand Singh between 1S64 and 1873 
A.D. The area returned in this settlement was 312,045 acres with a re- 
venue of Rs. and 148 vullages vvuth 14,187 occupied houses 

enumerated, The following table show s the details of area and revenue 
assessed : — 


: i i 

1 Number Number 
Details. i I Df 

i villages. ! houses. 

1 ; 

1 

1 1 

Cultivated 

area. 

Unculti- 
vated area 

Total area 

Jama. 

\ 

1 1 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs A. P. 

Firbt sittloment ... 1 144 j 15.355 

1 1 

'94.546 

i 102,410 

296 956 

',53,064 9 6 

Second settlement ... ' 148 | 14 187 

1 

218,541 

93,504 

3 ' 2,045 

1,72,567 6 7 

Increase + or de- j + 4 i— 1,168 

crease — ! 1 

1 ' 

+ 23.995 

— 8906 

+ 'S0S9 

1 

* + 19502 13 ' 


The third settlement of tahsil Jind was effected by Lala Brij Nantyan 
and was followed by a fourth made by that officer between May 1889 and 
July 1897. In this settlement the area measured was 2,328 acres or 461 
square miles more than in the former, and the land revenue assessed 
Rs 18,460 more, the increase being due to the increase in the area 
under cultivation. The details of area and revenue assessed, with the 
increase or decrease on the preceding settlement, are shown in’the table 
below : — 
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Cultivatkd area I 
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Rs. 

7 h ird set 1 1 c* 
ment. 

157 

56,001 

64,7 •> 

1 

1*5,407 

1.987 248,177 

3S.103 

19,869 

S 7 . 97 J 

306,149 

2,10,069 

Foiuth settle- 

tTient. 

165 

71,751 

1 

66,593 

1 

1 * 3,975 

i.s5i 

j 268,905 

24,056 

20,141 

44,197 

813,106 

2,38,329 

Inrrc.i«e or 


+ 15,751 

i -HtSio 

i 

+ 3 , 56 « 

! 

— 405 + 20 . 7 TJ 

“'4,047 

+272 




decrease — 



1 

1 

“ 13,775 

+<S .957 

18,460 


,8„ A.Dr. The villages fo.li'dTo ™nLr"l58r!„d^‘'.h: 

43.804 

nd settlement of tahsil Dadri was made by the late I Ho A '5 ' T m 
,8,4 a„d ,883 A,D. .1 was folleweS by 


uncultivated, 
second 
betw 
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by Mfr Najaf AH between March 1887 and igoa. The villages rose CHAP. Ill, C. 
from 1 74 to 184. The area measured in this settlement was 3,524 acres 
more than in the former, but the revenue assessed was Rs. 30,624 
less. This reduction was made by the Raja for the welfare of the people. 

The details of area and revenue assessed, together with the increase or Revsnub, 
decrease in the preceding settlement, are shown in the following table Settlements of 

tahsil D&dri. 
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Section D.— Miscellaneous Revenue. 

A Superintendent, with two Akb^ri Darogh 4 s and a staff of girdawars 
and chaprdsis form the excise establishment of the State : the Police also 
assist. 

Country spirit is made thus : — Coarse sugar or sugar syrup {W 

or sMrah) or both mixed together is fermented with the bark of the kikaf 
(acacia) tree in water for eight or nine days and poured into copper kettles. 
It is then distilled This is done under the supervision of the Excise Depart- 
ment. The contract for wholesale vend is put up to auction by the Superin- 
tendent of the Excise Department, the sale being subject to the sanction of 
the Sadr -aid Court, or if the amount of the contract exceeds Rs. 10,000, to 
the sanction of the Raja. The rate of the license tax for wholesale vend is 
Rs. 24 a year. There are State stills at Sangrur and Dadri and one is proposed 
at BarauU near Jind. As the last named place lies in the Kurukshetra one 
cannot at present be established. If any private person wishes to distill he can 
be given a special license and distill on payment of duty and the contractor s 
charges, but at present there is no private distillation. All other private 
distillation is prohibited. Still-head is levied at the rate of Rs. 2-8-0 per 
gallon 100° proof and Rs. 2 per gallon 75° proof when the spirit is removed 
from the godown for sale to vendors, wholesale or retail. Retail contracts 
are given by the wholesale or general contractors, or, if there is no general 
contractor, direct by the State. 

The arrangement for the sale of European liquor made by the State 
for 1903 was that the contractor for country spirit should be allowed to 
sell European liquor on payment of a license tax of Rs. 100. 

Country opium and drugs are imported by contractors from the 
Ambila and Hoshiarpur Districts, while with the permission of the British 
Government nineteen cases of Malwa opium, weighing about 35 mans 
10 sers, are imported annually from Ajmer through the Amb 41 a District. 
This opium is allowed into the State free of duty, Rs. 4 per ser being 
charged as duty from the contractors at Ajmer and the amount thus charg- 
ed being credited to the State. It is imported in accordance with the 
British rules. Duplicate passes are issued by the Superintendent of the 
State Excise Department, one being given to the contractor and the other 
sent to the Superintendent of Excise in the District or State concerned. 
On arrival the packages are examined by the State Superintendent of 
Excise or by the Tahsildar. The system of leasing the contracts for whole- 
sale and retail vend is the same as for country spirit. 

The British Government has prohibited the import of opium from the 
Dadri tahsil of this State into any British District,' and passes for its 
transport from that tahsil to any other part of the State cannot be granted.* 
In order to obtain a special pass for the transport of opium through British 
territory into the State, a certificate is required that the applicant is autho- 
rized (a) to sell opium within the State and {b) to apply for a pass. This 
certificate must be signed by the Superintendent of Excise in the Sangrfir 
nizdmat, and in Jind or Dfidri by the Tahsildar. The Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Ambdla is authorized to grant permits for the import of Malwa 
opium on behalf of the State. The contracts for country spirits and for 
opium and drugs are never sold to the same person. List of shops for 
vend of liquor, opium and hemp drugs will be found in Appendix B to this 
volume. 


^ PuDi«b Exeiae Pamphlet, Part 11, nctian 36. 
" " « II I, 31* 
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The only distinction between judicial and non-judicial stamps is that 
the stamps used in criminal cases bear the coat-of-arms in red, while those 
used in civil suits and non-judicial cases bear it stamped in blue. The 
values- of the stamps are as follows : — 

Rupees 100, 50, 40 30, 25, 20, 19, 18, 17, 16, 15, 14, 13, 12, ii, 
10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, I ; annas 12, 8, 4, ?, i. 

They are manufactured in the sadr jail at Sangrur, and the system of issue 
is as follows; — The sheets of paper are first sealed on the back with the 
mark of a lion in the sadr treasury and then counted and handed over to the 
Mohtnmim in charge of the stamping work. Having been prepared by being 
soaked in water, the coat-of-arms is lithographed on the face in the sadr 
jail in the Mohtamim's presence. The stone seal and type when not in use 
are kept in the State treasury. The number of vendors and the places at 
which they sell stamps are as follows : — 

n, Number of 

vendors 


Safidon, Balanwilf and Kularan ... i each. 

Sangrur, Jind and Dadri ... 2 ,, 

The British Stamp and Court Fees Acts are not recognised, the State Act 
of 1875 being still in forco in a modified form, For postage stamps see Post 
Offices (page 296). 

Section E.— Local and Municipal Government. 

A system of local self-government is being introduced into the State in 
some of the larger . towns. 

Section F.— Public Works. 

The Public Works Department [Ghar Kaptdni) is-in charge of an 

officer called Ghar Kaptdn. 
Its head-quarters are at 
Sangrur, and there is a mun- 
sarim or manager at Jfnd 
and a jamaddr at Dddri. 
The statement in the margin 
shows- the establishment. 
The department constructs 
and repairs State buildings, 
roads, dams, etc., and the 
chief works carried but by it 
since 1900-01 are the 
Ranbfr College in the Rfim 
Bagh, Ranbir Skating Rink 
in the Mahtab Bagh, Ranbff- 
ganj. Market, Record Office, 
Female Hospital, and three 
roads. A dak bungalow 
near the railway station and 
Imperial Service Infantry 
barracks are also under con- 
struction. Rs 38,572 and Hs. 
52,488 were spent on construc- 
tion. and , repairs of State 
buildings and roads lor 
1900-01 and 1901-03 respec- 
tively as noted in the margin^ 


Staff. 

Sangrur. 

w . 

43 

Oj 

H 

•d 

G 

<d 

t- 

Head Clerk (safishtaddr'^ 


I 

mm 

••• 

Clerks 

••• 

2 

•M 1 

•«« 

Munsarims (Managers) 


2 

I 


Sub-Overseer 


I 

••• 

... 

Mistti 

••• 

I 


... 

y^imaddfs 


2 

1 X 

I 

Darcghas or ckaptdsif 

... 

14 j 

1 *** 

... 




Expenditure. 


Yfab. 

Construction and 
repairs of build- 
ings, including 
salaries. 

Construction and 
repairj of roads, 
i n c 1 u d i n g 
salaries, 

1900 01 

•••- ••• ' 

Rs. 

32.250 

Rs 

6.322 

1901-02 

... 

43.824 

8,664 
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Section G.-'Army. 


During the teign of Raja Sarup Singh 



Strength under 

No. AND NAMB OF REGIMENT. 

0 S 4 

u 

CO 

- 

c 

' 

-a 

fcuO 

, csi 

to 
ti H 

3 . Sherdil Artillery ««• 

i 

1 

104 

147 

2. Suraj Mukhf Infantry (now 
Imperial Service Infantry). 

640 i 

640 

3. Akil Cavalry Regiment m. 

200 1 

362 

4 * Katar Mukhf Infantry 

600 

600 

5. Mountain Battery... 

•M 

117 

Total ... 

«,S 44 

1,866 


State by the British Government for it. 


the State forces were organized 
into regular her as (regiments), 
and in 1864 his successor 
Raja Raghbir Singh made 
strenuous efforts to re-orga- 
nize and discipline them on 
the British system. The 
strength of each regiment 
during their reigns is shown 
in the margin. The Sherdil 
Horse Artillery was raised in 
1838 A.D. with 2 guns, the 
number being raised to 4 
during the Mutiny of 1857. 
His Highness RSja Raghbir 
Singh added two more guns 
with waggons, raising its 
strength to 118 officers and 
men, 29 followers and g6 
horses. It is stationed at 
Sangrur, but one or two sec- 
tions accompany the Raja on 
tour. In 1890 A.D. four 
guns were granted to the 


The Suraj Mukhi Infantry was raised in February 1837. It consisted 
of 600 officers and men with 40 followers. It was reorganized as Imperial 
Service Infantry early in 1889, the Rija’s offer, made in 1887, having been 
accepted by the Viceroy at the Patiala Darbar in 1888. Prior to 1889 the 
Suraj Mukhi Infantry was employed on guard duties, two companies being 
sent to Jind and Dadri every 6 months in turn, but after its organization as 
Imperial Service Troops this was discontinued. It is now stationed at 
Sangrur and it provides guards there, e-g-, at His Highness’ residence and 
at the treasury. 


In December 1891 the Jind transport was raised with 250 animals for 
the Infantry and 25 for the Jind Lancers. 


The Akal Cavalry regiment was raised in 1845 A.D. by R 5 ja Sardp 
Singh with 200 savtdrs, 162 being added by Rdja Raghbir Singh in Poh. 
In 1889, 150 sawdrs were selected from the regiment to form the Jind 
Imperial Service Lancers, but a proposal to disband the lancers has 
lately been carried into effect, and on its abolition its sawdrs were attached 
to the local Jind Cavalry. It is stationed at Sangrdr and is employed as a 
body-guard to His Highness and on other Cavalry duties. ^ 


The Katir Mukhi regiment was raised by R^ja Sardp Singh after 
1857 with 600 men, and is stationed at Sangrur. Since 1889 two companies 
have been stationed at Jind and Dadri on detachment. They are sent 
annually in rotation. The remaining 4 companies are employed as guards 
tor the treasury, jail, magazine, forts, etc., at Sangrur. 

The Mountain Battery was raised by Rdja Raghbir Singh in March 1874 
with- 4 guns, 2 inore being added in March 1879, Thus a completed 
battery was formed with 117 officers and men, and 70 mules and ponies. 
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On the 6th of August 1879, 6 country made guns of this battery were 
exchanged for 6 British made guns from the Ferozepore Arsenal. It is 
stationed at Sangrur, but one section accompanies the Raja on tour. The 
battery has had no opportunity of seeing service, but in January 
1806 it joined the Camp of Exercise from Kauli to Delhi. 


The State force as now constituted comprises the Imperial Service 
Troops and Transport, and the Local Force. Both are under the Bakshi. 
The figures below show their present strength— 


Description of army. 

Soldiers. 

Strength. 

F ollowers. 

Animals. 

Impetial Setvict Tiaopi. 




]ind Imperial Service Infantry ... ... 

600 

36 


J Ind Imperial Strvice Transports ... ~ 

74 

36 

258 

Local Troops. 




Sheidil Artillery No. 1 ... ... ••• 

40 

«3 

36 

Jind Lancers ... ... ». 

i 

I2S 

... 

125 

Akdl Cavalry (Regiment) No. 3 ... 

95 

3 

95 

Katir Mukhi Infantry No. 4 »• •“ 

562 

• •• 

•m 

Mountain Battery No S ... ... 

40 

12 

34 

Total — 

1,536 

100 

538 


The State forces were employed on the following occasions 


1. In the battle of Katwal in Asauj Sambat 1898 (the Sherdil 
Artillery and the Suraj Mukhi Infantry). 

2. At Kandela Khas in Jind pargana against the rebels in Magh 
Sambat 1901 (the Sherdil Artillery and' Suraj Mukhi Infantry). 

3. At the siege of Ghunghrfina Fort under Captain Hay in 1846 A D., 
vide Raj«s of the Punjab, page 352 (the Sherdil Artillery and the Suraj 
Mukhi Infantry No. 2). 

4. In the expedition to Kashmir in December 1846, when Imam-ud- 
Dfn, the governor, was in revolt (a detachment of the Suraj Mukhi Infantry 
No. 2). 


CHAP. MI, G. 

Administrai 

tive. 
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Present strength 
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CHAP. Ill, H. 5. At Lajwana Kal^n in Jfnd pargana against the rebels- in June 1854 
Administra- Sherdil Artillery, the Siiraj Mukhi Infantry No. 2 and Akkl 

tive. Cavalry). 

6. At the assault of Delhi in 1857 (the Sherdil Artillery, Suraj 
Mukhi Infantry No. 2, and the Akal Cavalry). 

7. At Ainchra in Jind pargana, July 1857 (the Katar Mukhi Local 
Infantry No. 4). 

8. At Charkhi in Dadri pargana against the rebels in April 1864 A. D. 
(the Sherdil Artillery, the Siiraj Mukhi Infantry No. 2, the Akal Cavalry 
and Katar Mukhi Local Infantry No. 4). 

9. On the Kuka outbreak at Maler Kotla in 1872 (the Sherdil 
Artillery and the Katdr Mukhi Local Infantry No. 4). 

10. In the second Afghan War in 1878-79 (the Sherdil 'Artillery, the 
Suraj Mukhi Infantry No. 2, and the Ak^l Cavalry). 

Tirah II. In the Tirah campaign of 1897-98 (Jind Imperial Service Infantry). 

Expedition. jn August 1897, the Darbar placed its Imperial Service Troops at the 
disposal of the Government of India for employment on the north-west 
frontier, and the services of the Jind Imperial Service Infantry were accepted. 
The regiment reached Shinauri on September 22nd, and remained there 
until October 20th, being employed as pioneers attached to the 4th Brigade 
under Brigadier-General Westmacott at Dargai. On several occ.asionB 
it did excellent service, and on two occasions its commandant and men 
gained special commendation by their steady conduct, once in covering a 
foraging party, when the commandant, Gurnam Singh, handled his men 
skilfully, and again when a telegraph escort under Lieutenant Garwood was 
attacked near Karrapa on November nth, the men behaved excellently, bring- 
ing equipment and wounded into the camp in Dwatoi. On November igth 
the camp moved from Maidan to Bagh, and shortly after its arrival the Jind 
Infantry saved No. 9 Mountain Battery from some danger by the prompt- 
ness with which it drove off a party of the enemy. On December 7th,, the 
force retired from Bagh, and in the retirement the regiment on several 
occasions earned the warm praises of the general commanding. The Jind 
Infantry can boast of being the first Imperial Service Troops in India to 
come under fire. Throughout the operations it behaved admirably ; cold and 
hardship were borne, and arduous work endhred with a spirit that would have 
done credit to troops far more inured to service.^ 

Section H.— Police and Jails, 


Police circles or The tahsil of Sangriir is divided into three (i) Sangriir, com- 

tkinat, prising the central ildqa of that tract ; (2) Balanwali, comprising the three 

scattered ildqas of Balanwali, Dialpura, and Burj Mansa, the small island of 
Jind territory, south of the first two ; and (3) Kularan, which comprises the 
ilaqa of that name with the two small islands of Jind territory known as 
Chauki Bazidpur, so called because there is a police outpost at the chief 


‘This accoant is particaUrlj taken from Briffadir-General Stuart u- , 

of the Imperial Serrice Troops in Native States, pages 567 and from Utt>r v * 
dated February ,898. from Major R. V. ^81*110^1.8 C iTpeS 
Imperial Seryice Infantry, to the President of the Council of Regency!^ Jfnd State. ’ 
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village, Bazidpur. The tahsll of Jfnd is divided into two thdnas, Jind and 
Safidon, with head^quarters at those towns. There is also an outpost at 
Zafargarh in the extreme south of the tahsil and thdna of Jind on the 
Southern Punjab Railway, 3 miles from the railway station at Jaulana. 
Tahsil Dadri comprises two thdnas, Dadri and Badhra, with head-quarters 
at Dadri, the town and tahsil head-quarters, and at Badhra, a large 
village in the extreme south-west of the tahsil. There is also an outpost 
at Baund village in the extreme north of the tahsil. 


Under the old system of administration the thdnaddrs, who exercised 
great powers, used themselves to dispose of the small cases orally, only 
serious cases being referred to the ruler of the State. The thdnaddr was 
assisted by a jamaddr, 8 barqanddzes, a khoji (tracker) and 2 muharrirs. 
He was paid as follows : — 


(1) Rs 7 monthly in cash. 

(2) Two rasads (rations in kind) daily. 

(3) Gram for one horse. 

f4) Re. I per village as an annual naaar from the saminddrs. 

(5) Fodder from the zatninddrs at harvest time. 

(6) 10 per cent, of all fines collected by him. 

In the reign of Raja Sardp Singh kotwalls were established at the three 
tahsil head-quarters, each kotjidl receiving Rs 40 a month. At the big 
villages of Kularin, Balanwali, Badhra and Safidon there were thdnas, 
each thdnaddr being paid Rs. 30, and at Bazidpur, Lajwana Kalin and 
Baund Kalan there were chaukis. In Sambat 1911 the chaukt at Lajwana 
Kalan was transferred to Zafargarh. In Sambat 1933 Raja Raghbir Singh 
appointed an Inspector of Police in each of the three tahsils, and placed 
them under the control of a Sadr Superintendent at the capital. The Deputy 
Inspectors or thdnaddrs were only allowed to investigate cases in which 
property less than Rs. 200 in value was involved, cases of greater import- 
ance being investigated by the Inspector* and Deputy Inspector jointly. It 
was, moreover, ordered that all cases should be sent for trial to the Ndzims. 
The old system of watch and ward was that known as the thikar 
(literally ‘ potsherd ’) whereby the village headmen chose men of the village 
in rotation to keep watch and ward. This system is still kept up in some 
villages, Outside the village sardis used to be chosen in the same way to 
protect travellers in the wastes during the hot season. But in Sambat 1905 
chaukiddrs were appointed by the State for every village. 


The Police force now consists of 70 officers and 335 men, of whotn 37 
are mounted constables, with 26 followers, giving a total of 43 1 officers and 

men, but in addition to this force there 
are 523t chaukiddrs, who are paid by the 
headmen out of the chaukiddrd or watch 
and ward cess for each village. A chau- 
kidir receives Rs. 3 per month. The 
Police Department Is now under an official at head-quarters designated 
the Inspector-General of Police with a Superintendent of Police at each 
tahsfl. 


tTahsfl Jind 
Tahsil D4dri 
Tahsil Sangrur 


222 

187 

214 


CHAP. in. H. 

Administrao 

tive. 

Police add 
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Powers and sala- 
ries of Police 
officials. 


1854 A.D. 
1877 A.D. 


1848 A.D. 


Strength of 
Police. 


* There are now no Inipestori, 
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CHAP. Ill, H. 
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Jails. 

Cattle-pound. 

Jail. 

Criminal tribes 
and crimes. 


There is a cattle-pound in charge of the police at every thana. 


The State jail at Sangrur has an average of 164 prisoners annually. 
Jail industries include printing, weaving, carpet-making, etc. 


The State contains no criminal tribes with the exception of some 200 
Sansis, but Kanjars, Dhatas and others frequently invade it from Patiala, 
Rohtak and elsewhere. Cattle theft is rife among the Ranghars in and 
around Safi'don. Bad characters are regularly placed on security. 


Education and 
Literacy, 


Section I.— Education and Literacy. 


Literacy. 


The first table in the margin gives the number 


Census. 

Persons 

Males. 

Females. 

i83i 

•M 


S9'3 

23-66 

5,883 

4294 

30 

•26 

1891 



7,707 

27-08 

7,616 

48-83 

9' 

•70 

1901 

•M 

...{ 

7,829 

27-76 

7.613 

49-63 

216 

1-68 


Religions, 


Literates. 


of literate persons as 
returned at the cen* 
suses of 1881, 1891 

and 1901 and the 
ratio of literates per 
1,000 of the total 
population. The 
second table in the 
margin gives the pro- 
portion of literates 
per 1,000 by reli- 
gions. Nearly 20 per 
cent, of the Jains are 
literate. This is due 
no doubt to the fact 
that the majority of 
the Jains are Bani&t, 
who are fully alive 
to the advantages of 
education in Hindi 


Jains ... 

Sikhs .M 

Hinds .n 

Musalmdns ... 


194-73 

40-07 

26-87 

i5-7<5 


Language. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

English — •" 


332 

45 

377 

U rdu and Persian 

ee* 

>,492 

18 

>,S»o 

Sanskrit and Bhdsha 

e- 

1,610 

49 

>.6S9 

Gurmnkhi 

•e. 

1,138 

72 

1,210 

Lande and MahSjanI ... 


3,000 

iS 

3,018 

Arabic ... ••• 

«*• 

3S 

6 

41 

Other Indian tongues 

••• 

6 

8 

>4 

Total 

7.. 

7,6>3 

216 

7,829 


and Mahajani. Sikhs 
are more educated 
than Hindus owing 
to the fact that the 
Hindu religion in- 
cludes the majority of 
the agricultural and 
menial tribes, who, 
like the Muhammadan 
agriculturists, rarely 
get any education at 
all. The third table in 
the margin gives the. 
actual numbers of li- 
terates in each langu- 
age among the w'hole 
population as returned 
in the census of 1901. 
Most of those returned 
as literate in English, 
Urdu, Persian, Sans-, 
krit and Gurmukhf 
have been educated in 
the State Schools. 
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Until i88g A.D. only indigenous education existed in Jind. There CHA P. l Ui 1 . 
were four schools maintained by the State, at Sangrur, Jind, Dadri and y\jrninistra- 
Safidon, where Persian, Sanskrit and Gurmukhi were taught. In 1889 the tive- 
State adopted the Punjab Educational system and remodelled these schools. ^^3 

Safidon became an upper primary and the other three vernacular middle literacy. 
schools. A supervising and inspecting officer was appointed called the 
Munsanoi of Schools. In 1891 Safidon became a vernacular middle 
school and the others anglo-vernacular. At the same time primary 
schools were opened at Sangrur, Balanwali, Dialpura and Badriikhan in 
Sangrur tahsd ; Jind and Safidon in Jind tahsil ; and Dadri, Kaliana and 
Ranila in Dadri tahsil. In 1894 the Sangrur school was raised to the high 
grade and a boarding house added. In 1899 Safidon beca«ne an anglo-ver- 
nacular middle school. On the loth of November 1899 the _ Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab, accompanied by Raja Ranbir Singh, laid the foun- 
dation stone of the Diamond Jubilee College, close to Sangrur, and the 
building is now complete. 

At Sangrur the high and middle departments have a head-master. Staff, 
three under-masters, a Sanskrit teacher and a Persian teacher, while 
the primary school has a head-master, with three assistant masters. 

The three anglo-vernacular schools at Jind, Safidon and Dadri have 
each a head-master assisted by three teachers, in Mathematics, Sanskrit 
and Persian ; and the primary schools have each a head-master with two 
assistants. The five remaining primary schools have each one master. 

Gymnastic instruction is given at Sangrur, Jind, Dadri and Safidon. 

The results of the State's educational administration have been Educational 
encouraging. The number of students, of all ages, had risen from pfoscess. 

722 in 1892-93 to 885 in 1899-1900, but it fell again to 791 in igoo-oi. 

This decrease was in the primary schools, and is due to the fact that 
education is little appreciated by the mass of the rural population, Hindi 
accounts being all that they want to see taught. The primary school 
at Sanwar was closed in 1900. Since 1892, 117 boys have passed 

the middle school or entrance 
examinations of the Punjab Uni- 
versity, 21 boys passing in 1900 as 
against 3 in 1893. In 1891-92 out 
of 657 candidates only 366 passed 
the upper and lower primary exa- 
minations, whereas in the past 
three years the number of passes has 
been far higher, though fewer boys 
have actually competed. 

Indigenous education is increasing rapidly. There were in 1901, indigenous edu- 
19 indigenous schools with 175 boys and 38 girls, as against 7 <^3,aon. 
schools with 82 boys only in 1891. Seven of these schools in 1901 
were pdtshdld% and dhirmsdlds, where special religious instruction 
is given. The pupils are mainly Brahman boys who are learning 
the ritual of their office — the padhdt and mxsrdi functions, and the 
methods and practices of Hindu ceremonies. To this end they read 
first the Hora Chakra, an astrological primer, then the Sheghra 
Bodh, a hand-book which lays down the principles on which the 
dates and times for weddings, mukldwa ceremonies, etc., are to be 
fixed. The third book, the Garud Katha, describes the progress of the 
dead through hell {narak) to heaven {sxcarga). Passages from this katha 


Year, Candidates. Passed. 

1898 99 .. 648 545 

1899- 1900 ... 543 434 

1900- 01 ... 52a 420 
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are recited at the kiria-karam ceremony. Thus the young Brahman 
is equipped to assirt at the three important events^ in the lives of hi« 
clients. There are also Sadhus and Pandits, especially in the Kurukshetra, 
who instruct students (vidydrathii) in Hindu theology, teaching them 
such books as the Gita, Bhagwat, Mahabhirata, Ramiyana, etc. 
Both pupils and teachers live on the charity of ^ their neighbours. 
VidyA'athis have here to undergo a laborious training. They learn 
the skalokds and mantras by heart, first as pat (reading without me^aning) 
and then arth (literal meaning). They also learn to recite shalokas and 
mantras in a rhythmical tone or sing-song. In this way the faculty 
of recitation and the memory are developed, but the understanding 
is not. 


There are in the State four Chdtshdlds, in which pddhds (teachers) 
teach Mdhajan boys to read and write lande (Mahajani) and do 
accounts. Learning to write is regarded as much easier than learning 
to read The boys are taught the painti or alphabet first on the 
ground and then on a takhti or small board, which in the^ Jangal is 
plastered with black from a tawd, or cooking plate, while pandil 
(white clay) water is used in place of ink. In the Jind and Dadrf 
tahsils the board is plastered with Multsnf clay, and country ink iS used. 
After the painti the boys are taught to write, and soon are consider- 
ed to be ready to be taught accounts. He first learns the figures 
{ointi). Then the tables up to 40 (pakdrds), and fractional numbers 
are learned by heart and recited every evening. This is called muhdrni 
All the boys stand in a row ; two, who know these tables, stand in froiit 
and recite them line byline, ek ddni do (twice cne are two) ; do duni char 
(twice two are four), and so on, the class repeating every line after them. 
Next the four simple rules are learned — addition [jot ) ; substruction 
{ghatdna), multiplication [guna), and division [bhds). Last comes the 
all important biydj, computation of interest, which completes the educa- 
tional course. 


In tahsil Sangfdr, Bhafs or Sikh religious teachers are appointed 
by the State. They teach Gurmukhi and the Sikh religious books 
such as the Balupdesh, Rohras, Japjf, Pan] Granthi, Das Granthf and 
Guru Granth S 4 hib, aDd also read the Guru Granth Sahib in the mornings, 
at the furdwdrds, the gates of the palaces and in the town. Some 
wealthy Sikh Sardars also appoint Bhais to read and reach the Sikh Scrip- 
tures to their boys and girls. 

Muhammadan education consists in learning the Quran by heart 
[Qaurdn-khwdtii). There are seven maktabs in the State, and the 
course of teaching begins with the Bagd 4 di Q^ida (Arabic Primer) which 
gives the boys an elementary knowledge of the Persian script. Then 
they begin on the last sipdra, the 30th part of the Quran, which 
is an easy one, and when that is mastered begin at the beginning of 
the Qurfin, and learn it all off by rote. No explanations are given ; 
consequently only the memory is trained. Great stress is laid upon 
correct pronunciation, and the boys practise each of the Arabic letters 
separately. This is called tdlhn-ul-makhdraj. The mullds or maulvis 
may be seen sitting on mats in the mosques or elsewhere, while the 
boys sit round them on the ground swaying backwards and forwards, 
with the Quran on a wooden frame [rakal) in front of them. Both 
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agriculturists and artisanS) however, prefer to limit the education of CH AP. 1 11. I. 
their sons to the business of life. If there is a public school near, the Administra- 
boy may be sent to it for a short time, but he begins to learn his trade tivo. 
or help his father in the fields at such an early age that there is scanty education. aio» 
Feisure for book-learning. Litbracv. 

• Female ednc»" 

Female education is confined to religious instruction. There is a tion. 
private girls’ school at Kalifina, to which Muhammadan girls go to learn 
the Arabic religious books. In the other towms Hindu girls learn some 
Nagri and Sikh girls Gurmukhi to. enable them, to read the religious books, 
while Muhammadan girls learn the passages of the Qur 4 n at their homes, 
but only in small niinibers, In tahsfl Sangrur girls often learn to make 
phulkdris and do other kinds of needle-work at their homes, taught by the 
©Id women, to w'hom they give some sweetmeats- and money at festivals. 


Section J.— MedicaL 


Formerly medical aid was only afforded to the people by the hakims MeJicai. 
and baids attached to the tahsils and big vi'dagr-s, while at Sangrur, the 
capital, country medicines used to be dispensed gratis from the Dawdi- 
Khdna, the medicinal store attached to the Deodhi. Subsequently a 
Hospital Assistant was entertained there and English medicines were 
dispensed gratis. The Medical Department was considerably improved by 
Raja Raghbfr Singh, who established dispensaries at Jind and Dadri. In 
1887 an officer of the Indian Medical Service was appointed Medical 
Adviser to the Raja during his minority, and the Medical Department 
of the State was also placed in his charge. From 1897 to 1901 there w'as 
no properly qualified Medical Officer in the State, but in May 1901 a 
Punjabi gentleman, who had been trained and qualified in England, 
was appointed Medical Officer and ex-officio Medical Adviser to His 
Highness the Raja. 

There are at present two hospitals and four dispensaries in Sangrur, Hospitali. 
one at Jind and one at Dadri. The Victoria Golden Jubilee Hospital at 
Sangrur is the chief charitable hospital in the State. Built at the west 
end of the town, outside the Dhuri Gate, it contains accommodation for 
24 in-door patients, but being outside the town, it is resorted to only in 
comparatively serious or complicated cases. It is attended yearly by eight 
to ten thousand patients, of whom two hundred are in-door patients. The 
total number of patients has of late considerably increased. Medicines are 
dispensed gratis to all, and in-door patients, who are without means of their 
own, are fed at the cost of the State. The staff consists of an Assistant 
Surgeon, a Hospital Assistant, compounder,, dresser and five menials. The 
Medical Officer visits the hospital almost daily to see important cases and 
perform operations. There is a branch charitable dispensary in. the heart 
of the town in charge of a Hospital Assistant, a compounder, dresser and 
two menials. The Military Hospital has accommodation for 40 in-door 
patients, and is in charge of two Hospital Assistants with two compounders 
and seven menials. The Jail Dispensary has a Hospital Assistant and a 
compounder. The Raja’s private dispensary is intended solely for His 
Highness and his staff. It is in charge of a Hospital Assistant under the 
supervision of the Medical Adviser. The Fort Dispensary is intended for 
the ladies of the palace and their staff, and is in charge of a lady 
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Assistant Surgeon ^Yitl^ me roirpounclerand a menial. The Ji'nd Dispensary 
is under a Hospital Assistant with one compounder and two menials. 
The dispensary at L'adri has a similar staff. 

The foundation stone of a Zenana Ffospital at Sangrur has been laid, 
and Rs. 20,000 have been sanctiored by the State for the building. It will 
be placed in charge rf the lady Assistant Surgeon. Safidon has at present 
only a hakim, but will ere long be provided with an English dispensary. 



CHAPTER IV.-PLACES OF INTEREST, 


Dadri. 

The town of DSdri lies in 28° 3'i' N. and 76° 20' E., 87 miles south- 
west of Delhi, and 60 miles south of Jfnd town. It is a station on the 
Rewarf'Ferozf pore Railway, and had in 1901 a population of 7,009 souls 
(3,360 males and 3,649 females) as against 7,604 in 1891, a decrease of 8 
per cent. The town is surrounded by a stone wall with four gates and two 
small entrances [ghdtis). The surrounding country is covered with low 
hills. Iis streets are generally unpaved and its houses mostly built of stone 
and lime, some presenting an imposing appearance. The house of 
Chaudhif Chandarsain, called Chandar Sain ka Diwan Khdna, is the principal 
building. 

The town is of great antiquity. The name Dadrf is said to be derived 
from a jhil (lake), called Dadri from dddar (frog), which adjoined it. For- 
merly it was in the possession of Nawab Bahadur Jang, a relative of the 
Jhajjar Nawab. In the Munity of '^57 his estates were confiscated for rebel- 
lion and conferred on Raja Sarup Singh as a reward for his fidelity. 

The principal antiquities are — (i) The tank cf Soma-Ishwara, built by 
LAla Sita Ram, a treasurer of Muhamn ad Shah, Emperor of Delhi, with 
stone quays {g/idts), towers and temples and an enclosing wall. (2) The 
Nawab’sfort outside the town which is kept in repair by the Stale. 

The income of the parmat for the 10 years is shown in Table 46 of 
Part B. It is derived from octroi under the usual State system. 
Formerly under the Naw6b's rule Dadri had a considerable trade, but 
the excessive duties levied by the Nawab ruined its traders, and on the 
establishment of a mart at Bhawani all the principal firms transferred their 
business there and it lost its trade. It now exports bdjrd, stone wares, 
turned wooden articles and native shoes. 

The public buildings are the tahsfl, thdnu, school, parviat and canton- 
ment. 


JiND Town. 

The town of Jind is the administrative head-quarters of the nisdmat 
and tahsfl of the same name. It lies in 29° 18' N. and 75' 50' E. on 
the Western Jumna Canal, 25 miles north of Rohtak and 60 miles south- 
east of Sangrur town, and has a station on the Southern Punjab Railway. 
It bad in 1901 a population of 8,047 souls (4,179 males and 3,858 females). 
Numerous fruit gardens surrounded the town which is itself completely 
encircled by a mud wall with four gates, the Safidonwala to the east, the 
Jhanjwdla to the west, the Rim Raf and Kathana to the south. The streets 
are narrow and unpaved. The Barih Ban Bir lies to the south-west of the 
town, on the banks of the Western Jumna Canal. Its main population 
consists of Brahmans and Mahajans. 
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The town of Jind is said to have been founded at the time of the 
Mah^bharata. The tradition goes that the Pandawas built a tempfe in honour 
of Jainti Devi (the goddess of Victory!, offered prayers for success, and then 
began the battle with the Kaurav 4 s. The town grew i»p around the temple 
and was named Jainttipuri (abode of Jaintf Dev^ which becatne cor- 
rupted into Jind. Formerly under Afghan rule, Rftja Gajpat Singh in 
*755 seized a large tract of country including the District of Jind 
and Safidon, and made Jfnd the capital of the State. In 1775 Rahim 
Dad Khan, governor of H&nst, was sent against Jind by the Delhi 
Government, Nawab Majad-ud-danla Abduf Ahad' Khin.. Rija Gajpat 
Singh called on the Phiitkian Chiefs for aid and a force under Dtwdft 
Ninnd Mai from Patiala and troops front Ndbha and Kaithal were 
sent for its defence. They compelled the Khan to raise the siege 
and give them battle, whereupon he was defeated and killed. Trophies 
of this victory are still preserved at Jfnd and the Khan's tomb still stands 
at the Safidon Gate. As the town was once capital of the State, which is 
called £ifter it, the Raja’s installation is strilL held there:. 

The principal antiquities are the temples of Mahi Deva Bhuta- 
Ishwara, Hari KailAsh and Jainti Devi and ih^ti'aths of Sdraj-Kund and 
Soma Bhiita-Ishjvara. The Fatahgarh Fort, built by Rdja Gajpat Singh 
and named after his son Fatah Singh, Is now used as a jail. 

The income of the for the 10 years is shown in Table 46 of 

Part B. It is chiefly derived from octroi, levied under the usual State 
rules on goods brought into the parmat iot consumption or retail sale. 
The table below shows the value of the commodities brought within 
the parmat limits for consumption within the town : — 


No. 

1 

Year, 

Cloths, 
drugs, gro- 
ceries, 
articles, etc 

1 

Cereals. 

Bandrsi 
^rlothea, etc. 

! 

Mlscet- 
. laneous. 

1 

Total. 



Ra. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Re. 

Rs. 

* i 

From I at January l8g8 to 
the endol December 189S. 

3 .a 7.«38 

>.40,255 

6,664 

3 >. 79 » 

5 . 05.849 

2 

From rst January »8gg to the 
end of July 1899. 

149,086 

93,696 

a,6is 

3 », 4 <» 

2,76.798 

3 

From 1st August 1899 to the 
end of July 190O. 

1, 80, 881 

3 .iS ,«75 

4.794 

321183 

S. 33.»32 

4 

From 1st August igoo to 
the end of July I90». 

3 ,S 4 .r 83 

>.83.470 

8,6cg 

i 

46,706 

5,92,968 


Totvl 

10,11,288 

7,32,696 

32,682 

1 

1,42,081 

19,08,74 7 
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Kaliana. 

Kali&naisa smalltown of 2,714 inhabitants (1,027 males anu 1,687 CH AP. IV, 
females), situated at the foot of a hillock, smiles west of D^dri. A con- pjg^^,gg 
si derable portion of the main town consists of substantial stone houses, interest. 
The streets are generally unpaved. The hillock is bare, no vegetation 
growing on it. Its climate is dry and very hot in summer and intensely Uliana. 
cold in winter. Drinking wells are scarce and the water brackish, so the Description, 
people use tank and pool water, which causes guinea-worm. 

The town of Kalidna or Chal Kaliana is said to have been the capital History, 
of a R^ja Kalian whose got or sept was chal after which the town was 
named. The remains in its vicinity testify to its having been a large and 
populous place. In 725 H. Raja Kalian rebelled against Alaf Kh&n, king 
of Delhi, son of Ghayds-ud-dfn Tughlaq. The imperial army under Saiyad 
Hidayat Ullah or Mubariz Kh 4 n attacked Raja Kalian, and in the struggle 
both he and Mubiriz KhAn were killed, and the town was placed under 
MirBayak, an official of Alaf Khan. 


The principal building of antiquity is the KhAngih of Pi t 
KhAn, a mile north of the town. It has been fullydescrlRea-tfrChap- 
t-er I, page 262. It bears the following inscription : — Chun dar 
Sin haft sad-o-bist ua P^tnj Hijrt Sultdn Muhammad Gh&zt bin 
Tughlaq bar sdrir-i-saltanat nishast wa dar san haft sad-o-si 
Hijri qasba-i-ch‘il Katidna, it dar ihata-t-Rdfa Kalian ehawdl bdd, 
fateh hard, wa aaminddra wa huidtuat ba Mir Bafak^ ki yake as 
makhsds-ul’dargdh bud, atd farmdd. “ When in 725 H. Muhammad Ghazi, 
the son of Tughlaq, sat on the throne, and in 7:^0 H. conquered the town of 
Chal KaliAna, which was under the rule of a RAja Kaliana Chawal, and 
conferred upon Mfr Bayak, one of his officials its zaminddra and govern- 
ment. 


Antiquities. 




The only manufacture is of stone, which is worked by 20 families of Trade and 
masons who mostly use the stone of the Kumhar mine which is hard and ni»““tactnre. 
durable. Articles such as large mortars [uihah), hand mills, pillars, etc., are 
made of it and exported to various places. Flexible sand-stone, called 
sangilarzan, is also found in the same hillock. 


Safidon. 


The town of Saffdon contained in iqoi a population of 4,832 souls Safidos. 
(2,514 males and 2,318 females) as gainst 4,593 in 1891 and 4,160 in 1881. Description. 
It is situated on the Western Jumna Canal, 24 miles east of Jfnd. The 
town was surrounded by a masonry wall now in ruinous condition. The 
suburbs stretch irregularly beyond the wall towards the east and mostly 
comprise Ranghars’ houses. Inside the town the lanes and alleys are 
narrow, but the streets are wider, though generally unpaved. The 
houses are generally of brick. There are several gardens outside 
the town, one of which is the fine Qaisar Bigh belonging to the State. 

It is surrounded by a masonry wall, and contains a well-furnished 
kothi (dak bungalow). 

The income of the parmat is chiefly derived from octroi under the Municipality 
usual State system. There is a saltpetre manufactory managed by the trade. 
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State. The town ha? not much trade. The value of the commodities import- 
ed into the partnat limits for local use is shown in the table below 


No. 

( 

Year. 

Cloths, gh{ 
irugs. gro- 
ceries, 
irticles,etc 

Cereals. 

clothts,etc 

Mis-el- 

laneous. 

1 

! Total. 

1 



Rs. 

1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

I 

Rs, 

Rs. 

• 

From I9t August 1898 to the 
end of July 1899. 

1 

1.27 , »79 

41.313 

3, '68 

7,020 

1,78,681 

1 

s 

From 1899 to the 

end oE July 1900. 

88,272 

96,550 

3956 

i 

10977 

i. 9 ?, 8 SS 

0 

From l9t Au^U’t 190O to the 
end of ]u!y 19®** 

1,73.836 

69,338 

6,683 

1 

U 484 

2,61,362 


Total ». 

3,89887 

9,07,221 

13.803 

29,482 

6.39,893 
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Sangrur. 

Sangrur is a municipal town and the sadr or administrative head- CHAP. IV. 

quarters of the Jind State. It lies in 30° 15' N. and 75° 59’ E., 48 miles 

south of Ludhidna, and has a station on the Ludhiana-Dhiiri-Jakhal Railway. Places of 
The population (1901) was 1 1,852 souls (7,623 males and 4,229 females). Of e^est. 
these 1,710 were enumerated in cantonments and 406 in suburbs. This Sangrur. 
showed an increase of 34 per cent, on the population of 1891, when it was Description, 
8,820 only. The town is surrounded by a mud wall, wide enough to 
mount guns, and provided with a moat. It has four gates ; the Lahorf on 
the west, the Sunimi or Jfndf on the south, the Patiala on the east, and the 
Nabha on the north. Gardens intersected by metalled roads and avenues of 
trees fie round the town. About a mile and-a-half to the north are the 
Gurdwdra Ndnakyana, with its pakkd buildings, tank and garden, for the 
convenience of travellers ; the cantonment and the royal cemetery. The 
streets of the town are broad and well paved or metalled, and the houses 
of the officials and trading classes are generally well-built. The principal 
buildings of interest are the Diwdn Khdna, Bdra Dari, the Royal Foundry, 

Idgdh, the royal cemetery, the Kothis of the Krishan Bagh and Lai Bagh, 
the hospital and the rink. The Diwdn Khdna is in the middle of the 
palace and is surrounded by the Lai and Banasar gardens It has a large 
red stone platform, with two buildings called the Sabs and Surkh Kothis, 
on either side and on the platform there are two reservoirs with fountains 
and a verandah in front. In the centre is a large spacious hall, containing 
a masnad, or seat raised six feet above the floor. There are several build, 
ings on the sides and upper storeys, all decorated with glass and ornamen- 
tal furniture. On the west is the Entrance Gate {deodhi], with the Jahis 
Khdna and Tosha Khdna buildings on either side and an upper storey 
called the Jalus Mahal. Further on in the Lai Bagh there are two more 
buildings [kothis). On the east of the Diwdn Khdna there is a marble Bdra 
Dari in the middle of a tank, called the Banasar, with a wooden bridge 
and marble gate. This palace was built by the late Raja Raghbir Singh, 

The Royal Foundry was established in 1876 by Raja Raghbfr Singh 
and contains a flour-mill, an oil-press, and apparatus for casting iron, etc. 

The Idgdh. is just outside the Lahori Gate and to the west of the 
town. It is a large building with a wide and spacious red stone floor. It 
also was built by the late Raja Raghbfr Singh. The Royal Cemetery, or 
Samddhdn, is situated outside the Nabha Gate, north of the town, and con- 
tains the samddhs or monuments of the deceased members of the Jfnd 
family. 

The town of Sangrur is said to have been founded by one Sanghu, a History 
Jat, some 300 years ago and named after him. Formerly a small village 
of mud houses, it was chosen as his capital by Raja Sangat Singh 
as being close to Patiala, Nabha and Ambala. Its population increased 
when RAja Raghbfr Singh raised it to the dignity of a town, building 
Its bdzdr on the model of that at Jaipur with l>akkd shops, which have 
iron hooks for lighting purposes, and other public and religious buildings. 

The gardens, tanks, temples and metalled roads round the town were 
also made by him. 

The income is chiefly derived from octroi, levied under the general Municipality 
State rules on goods brought into the parmat for consumption or trade, 
retail sale. On the opening of the Ludhi 4 na-Dhurf-Jakhal Railway a 
grain market, called the Ranbfr Ganj, was opened by Rdja Ranbfr Singh. 

Its imports are merely to meet the local demand and its only exports 
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consist of grain such as wheat, gram, sarson, maize, etc. No octroi duties 
are levied on goods brought into the Ranbfr Ganj. The statement below 
shows the value of the exports and imports of the market for the year 
1901 : — 


Kinds of commodities. 

1 

Value of commodities jValue of commodities 
imported. j exported. 


1 !' 

1 

Rs. ' 

Rs. 

Cloths, ghi, drugs, groceries, etc. .« 

5,18,071 

4,52,891 

Cereals ... 

12,40,130 

1 1,28,466 

Bandrst clothes, &c. ... 

49,455 ■ 

47,222 

Miscellaneous ... ... i 

30.638 

18,876 

Total ... ... 1 

'8.39,194 

16. 4 7.455 





NAB HA STATE. 


CHAPTER L-DESCRIPTIVE. 

— — 

Section A.— Physical Aspects. 


The State of Nabha is the second in population and revenue and the 
smallest in area of the three Phulkian States, but its rulers, as the descendants 
of Chaudhrf Tflok Singh, the eldest son of Chaudhrf Phiil, claim that they re- 
present the senior branch of the Phulkian family. The State has an area of 
966 square miles with a population (in 1901) of ?97,949 souls, and contains 

4 towns and 492 villages. The State falls into three natural divisions, the 
nizdmat of Phul lying entirely in the great Jangal tract, and that of Amloh 
in the Pawiidh, while Biwal, which lies 200 miles from the capital on the 
borders of Rajpiltana, is sometimes called the Bighota (said to be so named 
from Bighota. a Jat, who ruled over this tract before the rise of the Rajputs 
to power), which includes part of the Rewarf tahsil of Gurgaon and the Kot 
Qksim par gana oi Alwarand the Bahror and Mandawar tahsfis of Jaipur. 

I- The modern nizdmat of Phiil comprises five' pieces of territory— 
(/) a long strip of territory, of irregular shape, some 60 miles in length, 
and from 4 miles in breadth, with an area of 254 square miles ; {ii) a tract 
72 miles long by 2^ broad, almost surrounded by Patiala territory, com* 
prising 7 villages (Ratokf, Takfpur, Togawal, Dhadrian, Diilgarh, Rajia 
and Bandher), with an area of 18 square miles ; (f«V) certain pattis of 
Dhilwan and Maur, which lie at a distance of 8 or 9 miles east of Phul and 
have an area of 17 square miles. These villages are also almost surrounded 
by Patiala territory ; (lu) the pargana of Jaito, 22 miles north*west of 
Phul. This compact pargana has an area of 64 square miles, being 
II miles in length and nearly 6 in width. It comprises 16 villages [v) The 
thdna of Lohat Badf is an irregular strip of territory, 15^ miles from east to 
west and about 2I miles wide, bordered on the north by the Raikot thdna 
of the Ludhiana District and on the east by the Miler Kotla State. On 
the south it is mostly bordered by Patiala territory, which also bounds it on 
the west. It has an area of 41 square miles and contains 18 villages. 

2. Nizdmat Amloh, — This nizdmat comprises seven separate pieces 
of the State territorv : — (/) The main portion of the nizdmat is an almost 
continuous tract of territory 26 miles in length from north to south and 
10 miles in breadth, with an area of 250I square miles. Within its 
limits lie four islands of Patiala territory w ith an area of 9| square miles. 
It is bordered on the north by the Samrala tahsfl of the Ludhiana Dis- 
trict and on the east by the Sirhind nizdmat of Patiala; on the south 
it is bounded by the Bhawanigarh nizdmat, and on the west by the 
Barnala nizdmat of that State, though an outlying portion of tahsfl 
Samrila also touches it. It contains the town of Amloh and 228 villages. 
(»V) The pargana of Deh Kalan lies to the south-west of the above tract 
and is bordered on the south by the Sangrur tahsil of Jfnd. The other 

5 pieces consist of small, detached areas, aggregating only 40 square miles 
m area, and need not be described in detail. 
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3- Nizdmat 5azeij/.— This nizdmat includes three portions of the 
State territory r—fij Pargana Bawal is bounded on the east by the Kot 
Qasim tahsil of the Jaipur State, on the south-east corner by Alwar 
territory, on the south by the Mandawar tahsfl of Alwar, on the west 
by villages of the Bahror tahsfl of that State and of the Rewdrf tahsfl 

* A small tract of Nibha territory (marked Bilha village) is shown in the survey map north- 
east of Bhadaur. This is an error, as the State owns no such tract. 
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of Gurgaon, interspersed, and on the north by that tahsil. This pargana 
is compact and an irregular square in shape, being 1 1 miles in len^h from 
north to south and 7J miles in width, with an area of nearly 85 squares. 
It contains the town of Bawal and 74 villages, {it) The outlying village of 
Mukandpur Bassi lies just off the north. east corner of the Bawal pargana 
and 2 miles from it. It is almost surrounded by the area of tahsil Rewari, 
but on the south-east it adjoins the tahsil of Kot Qasim in Jaipur, {tii) The 
pargana of Kanti-Kanina lies 9 miles 'west of the Bawal pargana sxi A 
13 miles from the town of Bawal. It is bounded on the north by the 
Dadri pargana of Jind and the Nahar pargana of Dujana, on the east 
by the Rewari tahsil and the Bahror tahsil of Alwar, on the south by the 
latter tahsil, and on the west by the Narnaul pargana (or Mohindargarh 
mzamat) of the Patiala State. It has a length of 2o| miles from north to 
south and a width of 95 miles, being an irregular parallelogram in shape, 
197 square miles in area. 

No large or considerable river runs in the Nabha State or touches^ its 
borders, but there are a few seasonal torrents which require mention. The 
Sirhind Nala or Choa, which passes near Sirhind, enters the Amloh 
nisdmat at Mandhaur flowing due west. Near Fatehpur it turns, and 
flow'ing almost due south-west by south passes Bhadson. Thence flowing 
south-west it passes the capital, Nabha, itself some 3 miles to the north- 
west, and, running past Mansdrpur in Patiala territory, finally leaves the 
Nabha State territory at Jalan. Its total course in this State is about 30 
miles. The Choi when in flood overflows the lands on its banks, and 
causes injury to the crops in the kharff, but their enhanced fertility in 
the rabf compensates for any injury in the kharff. Two bridges — one 
at Bhadson, the other at Dhingih — have been built across the Choi by the 
State. In the Bawal nisdmat there are two seasonal streams, the Siwf 
and the Kasawatf. The former rises in the Jaipur hills, and flowing through 
the Mandawar tahsil of Alwar enters the Bawal pargana from the west 
at Paotf at its south-west corner, passing by the lands of Paotf, Pfrinpura 
and Panwar. Then it leaves the pargana, but again touches it at Bir 
Jhabwa, after which it passes through Jaipur and Alwar territory to 
Garhf Harsaru. Its total length in this State does not exceed four miles.' 
The Kasawatf torrent enters the Kantf pargana from Narnaul on the 
west near Bahaurf and flows north-east by east past Garhf ; thence 
it turns north, and leaving this pargana for a short distance re-enters the 
State at Rata. Flowing past Gomla it leaves the State at Mori and Man- 
pura after a total course of 6^ miles in its territory. It is not used for 
irrigation, but does no damage in the Kantf pargana. 

The rtisdmats of Phul and Amloh consist of level plains, w'hich in the 
case of the former are interspersed with the shifting sandhills common in 
the Jangal tract. In the Kantf-Kanfna pargana of Bawal and mainly in the 
extreme south-east of the Kantf thdna are a few insignificant hills known as 
Kantf, Rampur, Bahalf, etc., after the names of the villages in which they lie. 
They are barren and unculturable, but supply building-stone, and cover 
an area of some 787 acres. Two other hills of similar character, Badh- 
rana and Jaisinghpur Khera, lie in Bawal pargana and one, Sailang, in 
Kanina- These too bear the names of the villages in which they lie. 

Climate. 

The scattered nature of the State territory makes it impossible to 
describe its climate accurately in general terms, and it will be better to 
note briefly the salient climatic features of each nisdmat. 

to be derived from the A«Kc 
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The Phal nisdmat possesses the dry, healthy climate of the Jangal 
tract as a whole, the pargana of Lohat Badf being more like the Amloh 
vizamat in character. Owing to the sandy nature of the soil, the absence 
of ponds and the depth of the water below the surface, malaria is not 
prevalent. The water also is purer than it is in the Pawadh, and the 
Jangal has or had the reputation of being healthy for man and beast. 
The introduction of canal irrigation in this nisdmat has, it is asserted, 
had a detrimental effect on the health of the people, but it continues to be 
more salubrious than that of Amloh, because, though there is no outlet for 
the rainfall, the deep sandy soil absorbs the water. Bubonic plague was 
imported into this tract in November 1901 from the villages of Raikot 
thdna in the Ludhiana District, but it was observed that the mortality was 
not so great as it was elsewhere. The diseases of the tract are those of 
hot, arid countries, vis., fever induced by hot winds and diseases of the 
eye, while cholera and small-pox occur occasionally. Amloh nisdmat, 
lying in the PawAdh, is the least salubrious tract in the State. It has 
a damper climate than the Jangal and contains more trees, while 
its soil is a rich loam, generally free from sand. The water-level is 
near the surface, and the water is in consequence bad. These natural 
conditions have been, it is said, intensified by the introduction of canal 
irrigation. The chief diseases of the nisdmat are fever, dysentery, 
pneumonia and measles, while cholera and small-pox are occasionally 
epidemic. Plague first appeared in the State in this nisdmat in 1901, and 
the mortality was high. To this general description the town of Nabha 
is ill great measure an exception, owing to its system of sanitation and 
the medical facilities afforded in the capital. The Bawal nizdmat generally 
has a dry hot climate, and the tract is singularly destitute of trees, streams 
and tanks. It is in consequence free from malaria, and epidemics are 
infrequent, the chief diseases which occur being those common to hot and 
dry tracts. No data as regards temperature are available. 

The monsoon sets in throughout the State towards the_ end of Jeth or 
early in HAr, continuing till the end of Bhadon or the beginning of Asauj. 
The winter rains, called the mahout in the Bawal nisdmat, fall between 
the end of Maghar and the end of Magh, Poh being usually the month of 
most rain. The Amloh nisdmat has the heaviest rainfall in normal years, 
but in the past 4 or 5 years it has not received much more than Bawal 
nizdmat ; the nisdmat of Phiil has ordinarily a much smaller rainfall 
than Amloh, Bawal being the worst off of the three nisdmats in this 
respect. 


Section B.— History. 

The history of the origins of the Nabha State is that of the Phulkidn 
houses already given. Its existence as a separate and ^ sovereign State 
may be said to date from the fall of Sirhind in 1763- Prior to that year 
its chiefs had been merely rural notables, whose influence was overshadow- 
ed by that of the cadet branch which was rising to regal power under 
Ala Singh, the founder of the Patiala State. Taloka, the eldest son of Phul, 
had died after an uneventful life in 1687, leaving two sons. Of these the 
eldest, Gurditta, founded Dhanaula and Sangrur, now the capital of Jfnd, 
and the second son Sukhchen became the ancestor of the Jind family. 
Gurditta’s grandson Hamir Singh founded the town of Nabha in 1755 > and in 
1759 he obtained possession of Bhadson. After the fall of Sirhind^ in 1763 
Amloh fell to his share, and in 1776 he conquered Rorf from Rahfmdad KhAn, 
governor of HAnsf. Hamfr Singh’ was also th e first RAja of NAbha to coin 

* Griffin, page 38a, but cf, the date (1911 Saatet) in ngtc ga page 288. 
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money in his own name. On the other hand, he lost territory in his 
dispute with Raja Gajpat Singh of Jind, who in 1774 conquered Sangrur, 
On his death in 1783 his s:n Jaswant Singh succeeded him under the 
guardianship of RGii Dcsii, his step-mother, who held her own by the 
assistance of Sahib Singh Bhangi of Gujrit till her death in 1790. After 
this the Phulklan chiefs combined to oppose George Thomas, but the R 4 ja 
of Nabha was only a lukewarm member of the confederacy, and at the 
battle of Narnaund in 1 798 his troops were hardly engaged, and in 1801 
it does not appear that the Raja joined with the principal cis-Sutlej 
chiefs in their embassy to General Perron at Delhi, but Nabha was 
included in the conditions finally agreed upon, and consented to pay 
Rs. 9,510 per annum as tribute to the iVIahrattas on the defeat of 
Thomas. 


Jaswant Singh sided with the British when ffolkar, the Mahratta 
chief, was being driven northwards to Lahore, and aided them Tvith a 
detachment of sowars. Lcrd Lake, in return for this, assured him that 
his possessions would not be curtailed and no demand for tribute would 
be made on him so Ion? as his disposition towards the British remained 
unchanged. He was formally taken und^r the protection of the British 
in May i8c 9 with the other cis-Sutlej chi-fs. He furnished supplies for 
Ochterlony’s Gurkha Campaign in 1815 and a'so helped in the Bikaner 
affair of I << 1 8, and always proved a faithful ally when his assistance was 
required. At the time cf the Kabul Campaign of 1838 he offered the 
services of his troops to the Governor-General and advanced 6 lakhs 
of rupees towards the expenses cf the expedition. He died in 1840 and 
was succeeded by his son Devindar, who, however, failed to carry on his 
father s loyal and friendly policy. In consequence of his conduct during 
the first Sikh War, nearly one-fourth cf his territory was confiscated, he 
himself was removed from his State, and his son, Bharpur Singh, a boy of 
seven years of age. placed on the “ gaddi.*’ Bharpur Singh attained his 
majority very shortly after the outbreak of the Mutiny. At that critical 
time he acted with exemplary loyally to the Brit sh, He was placed 
in charge of the important station of Ludhiana and of the neighbouring 
Sutlej ferries at the commencement of the outbreak. A Nabha detachment 
of 300 men took the place of the Nasiri Battalion which had been detailed 
to escort a siege train from Phillaur to Delhi, b it had refused to march, 
while it was at the head of a detachment of 150 Nabha troops that the 
British Deputy Commissioner opposed the Jullundur mutineers at Phillaur 
and prevented their crossing the river. The Raja despatched to Delhi a 
contingent of about 300 men which did good service throughout the siege 
while he himself enlisted new troops from amongst his own subjects’ 
furnished supplies and transport, arrested mutineers, and performed many 
other services with the utmost loyalty and goad-will. Further he advanced 
to Government a loan of lakhs of rupees. After the mutiny his sir vTces 
were rewarded by the grant of the divisions of Bawal and Kdnti and he 
was subsequently allowed to purchase a portion of the Kanaud sub-division 
of jhajjar m liquidation of sums advanced by him to Government He 
was also formally granted the power of life and death over his subjects 
as well as the right of adoption and the promise of non-interference bv the 
British in the internal affairs of his State. He was an enliahtened 4 ince 
who devoted all his energies to the well-being of his peopll and a Career 
of the highest promise was cut short by his early death in 1862 He 
left no son and the chiefship fell to his brother Bhagwan Sinsrh When 
the latter died in .871, he left no near relative who couhi^SainTthe 
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chiefship and it became necessary to elect a successor under the terms of 
the granted to the Phulkian States in i860, which provided that, 

in the event of failure of male is=ue, an heir should be selected from 
amongst the members of the Phulkian family by the two remaining chiefs 
and a representative of the British Government acting jointly. The choice 
fell upon Sardar Hira Singh, head of the Badrukhan house and a cousin 
of the Raja of Jind (see pedigree table on page 214), and the appointment 
was confirmed and recognised by the Viceroy and the Secretary of State 
for India. 

Raja Hira Singh, the present ruler of Nabha, was installed 
On the I oth of August 1871. Since that time he has governed his State 
with great energy and ability, while he has given repeated proofs of his 
unswerving loyaltv and friendship to the sovereign power. In 1872, 
when trouble was raised by the Kukas, he at once despatched a force 
to quell the disturbance at the request of the British Deputy Commissioner, 
and the Governor-General expressed his entire satisfaction with the 
conduct of the Nabha troops. He likewise sent a_ force of 2 guns, 200 
Cavalry and 500 infantry for service on the frontier during the Afghan 
War of 1879-1880, which did excellent work in the Kurram valley 
throughout the first phase cf the campaign.^ In recognition of this His 
Highness was created a G. t-. S. I. 1 he Raja also offered the services 
of his troops on the following occasions: — Nalta expedition. May 1878; 
Egyptian War, 1882 ; Manipur, iSgj ; Waziristan, 1894; Chitral Relief 
Forces. 1895 ; China, 1900 ; and the South African War. Government on 
each occasion expressed its warm thanks and appreciation of the 
loyalty of the offer. When horse.s were urgently wanted in South_ Africa 
for the mounted infantry forces operating against the Boers, His Highnesr 
despatched 50 of his troop horses, fully equipped, for use in the field. 
The war service of the Nabha Imperial Service Troops will be described 
in Chapter III. 

On the first of January 1903 on the occasion of the Delhi Coronation 
Darbar, His Highness was created a G. C I. E. and he \vas also appointed 
Honorary Colonel of the 14th Sikhs. His heir is his son Tikka 
Hipudaman Singh, who was born in 1883. 

Section C.—Population. 


The following table shows the effect of migration on the population 
of the Nabha State according to the census of 1901 : — 



Persons. 

Males. 

I 

Females. 

Immigrants, 




(<) Punjab and North-West Frontier Province 
{ti) From the rest of India 
(in') From the rest of Asia 

71,900 1 
10,484 
26 1 

24,770 

3,207 

24 

47,130 

7,277 

2 

Total immigrants 

82,410 

1 28,001 

54,409 

Emigrants. 




(0 To within the Punjab and North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince. 

To the rest of India ... 

707 I I 

4.489 

20,899 

1,956 

49,892 

2,833 

Total emigrants 

75,280 

22,555 ; 

52.725 

Excess of immigrants Over emigrants 

7d30 

5,446 : 

1,684 
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The bulk of the immigration is from the Districts, States and Pro- 
vinces in India noted below : — 



District, State, or 

Province. 



Popula- 

tion. 

Number of 
males in 
1,000 im- 
migrants. 

I 

Ludhiana 






9.794 

357 

Ferozepore ... 



... 

• •• 


6,460 

441 

Patiala 

... 


••• 

... 

•*. 

34.770 

303 

Hissdr 

••• 





1,794 

449 

Rohtafc 

««« 

• •• 

.«* 

... 


775 

339 

Dujdna .i* 

••• 

•«» 

••• 

M. 

^ : 

557 

280 

Gurg^on 

... 

... 

... 

... 


4 , >63 

24s 

Karn^l 

••• 



... 


702 

349 

Ambdla ... 

*«• 

»«• 

... 



2,246 

281 

Hoshidrpur 

«•« 



... 


546 

736 

Juilundur 

••• 

... 


. _ 


531 

534 

Mdle^ Kdila 

•aa 

... 

... 



2,584 

332 

faridkot 

... 

M* 


... 


1,639 

379 

find 


... 

... 

... 


3,20s 

287 

Rdjpxitdna ... 


«•« 

... 



9,257 

260 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 

... 


M. 

1,149 

655 


The emigration is mainly to the Districts, States and Provinces 
noted below ; — 


District, State, or 

Province. 



Males. 

Females. 

HissSr ... 








• •• 

••• 

93 « 

1,106 











Sn 

1,920 

Dujdna ... 









• »» 

II 2 

575 

GurgSon ... ... 








••• 

••f 

>,365 

4 , 9(5 

Kamil ... ... 










395 

549 

Amb^la ••• 







** 

• •• 


463 

1 , 020 

Ludhiina 








••• 


2.557 

8,21s 

Mdler Kotla... 








• •• 


404 

1,664 

Ferozepore ... 










4,(69 

6,505 

Faridkot ... m . 









»»• 

1,108 

1,976 

Pattdla ••• ••• ••• 

••• 








••• 

6,013 

17,067 

find ^ 









••• 

769 

2,472 

Chenib Colony ... ^ 








** 

••• 

S«« 

374 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 








•m 

... 

319 

>31 

Rdjpiiidna.„ ... 










(.(54 

2,667 
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Rohtak ... 

Gurgdon ... 

Ambdla ... 

Hoshidrpur ... 

Mdler Kotla 
Ferozepore 

Paiidla ... ... ... 

Chendb Colony ... ... 

RdjpiUdna ... ... 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 


The State thus ?ains 7,130 souls CHAP. !. Ci 
Kelt gain 

^''cr\oss migration, and its nett inter- DescriptSV©« 

to - , .. , . ... Population. 

•*1 6^6 ch^nffcs of population witn tno 

-2,ifj Migration. 

+ 763 Districts, States and Provinces in 
+ 377 

-4^14 which mainly affect its popu- 

+ I 1,690 

-885 lation are noted in the margin. 

+ 5 436 
+ 699 


Comparison with the figures of i8gi shows that Nabha gained by 
intra-provincial migration alone 1,109 souls in 1901 and lost 7,913 
in 1891. 

Through intra-imperial migration, i. e., migration in India both 
within the Punjab and to or from other provinces in India, the State 
gained 7,104 souls. 

Tribes and Castes. 

The following is an account of the Jat tribes of the State : — jats. 

The Bairwal claim to be descendants of Birkhman, a Chauhan Rdjput, 
whose^ son married a Jat girl as his second wife and so lost status. The 
name is eponymous, and they are found in Bawal nizamat. 

The Chhelars, whose principal settlement is Chhelar in Nfirnaul Chhelar . 
tahsll, sank to Jat status by contracting marriages with Jat women. They 
revere Bhagwan Das, a Hindu saint of Tikla, a village in this State, and 
shave their children at his shrine. They avoid tobacco. 

The Dhatans, found in Bawal, derive their origin from Raja Dhal, a Dhatans, 
Tunwar ruler of the Lunar dynasty of Hastinapur, who lost caste by marry- 
ing a foreign wife. 

RSi Khanda, the ancestor of the Dolats, is said to have held a.}agir near Dolats. 
pelhh His brothers Ragbhfr and Jagdhir were killed in Nadir Shah’s 
invasion, but he escaped and fled to Siuna Gujariwala, a village now in 
rums, close to Sun 4 m, then the capital of a petty State. He sank to Jat 
status by marrying his brother's widows The origin of the name Dolat is 
thus accounted for. Their ancestor’s children did not live, so his wife 
made a vow at Naina Devi to visit the shrine twice for the tonsure ceremony 
of her son, if she had one. Her son was accordingly called Dolat (from 
lat, hair). Dolat Jats are found in Dialgarh, Raigarh and Santokhpura 
jn Nabha, in Langow.il of Patiala, and in Dolatanwala of Ferozepore. 

Those of Nabha and Patiala intermarry. 

"^he Gorias derive their name from Goran Singh, a Rajput who settled 
at Alowil in Patiala and thus became a Jat. 

The Katarias are found in Bawal, and derive their name from katdr, a KatSrias. 
dagger. 
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The Kharas claim Chhatria descent and say their ancestor held an 
office at the Delhi Court, but his son Khara became a robber and went to 
Khandur, where he married a woman of another tribe and so became a Jat. 
The Khiras believe in a sidh whose shrine is at Khandur, and there they 
offer panjeri, etc. They do not use milk or curd until it has been offered 
at the shrine. Of the 5 th of the second half of BaisAkh, Maghar and Bhadon 
special offerings are made there. The sidh was a Khara who used to fall 
asleep while grazing his cattle. One day his head was cut off by robbers, 
but he pursued them for some yards, and the spot where he fell is now his 
shrine, and though the Kharas have left Khandur the sidh is still wor^ 
shipped. 

Uppal, the ancestor of the Kharoras, lived in Baragion of Patiala, a 
Muhammadan village, which he ruled. When he went to pay in the revenue 
at the treasury he got himself recorded as its owner, ancl in their resent- 
ment the people murdered him His wife gave birth to a son, on her >way 
to her father’s house, on a hard piece of ground {khirord) whence the name 
Kharauda or Kharora. 

The Koks derive their name from their first home They came from 
Kokas in Mandawar tahsil of Alwar and are found in Bawal. 

The Laur trace their origin to Lalhora, a place of uncertain locality. 
They are found in Bawal. 

The Man claim to be descendants of Raja Bine Pal, who came from 
Jaisalmir. The Varaha or Varya claim the same descent. The Mans 
sank to Jat status by adopting karewa. Panni Pal had four sons— Parwga, 
S^ndar, Maur, and Khamala : Paraga’s descendants founded Ghorela, Balho, 
Burj, Agw4r, M4n4n in the Dhanaula ildqa and Burj MansayAn in this State : 
Maur’s descendants founded Mauran. 

The Nehras are found in Bawal. They claim to be an offshoot of the 
Chhatrias, who left Gadgajnf when it was the scene of conflict. They wor- 
ship the devi and Bandeo, whose shrine is at Raipur about a mile from Bawal. 
Bandeo was the son of a Brahman, and one day a merchant passed him carry- 
ing bags of sugar. Bandeo asked the merchant what they contained and he 
said ‘ salt,’ so when he opened them he found only salt, but on his supplicat- 
ing Bandeo it became sugar again. Cotton stalks are not burnt at his shrine 
and people perform the first tonsure at it. The Nehras do not smoke. 

The Phulsawals derive their descent from Bechal, a famous warrior, 
whose four sons were sent in turn to defend the gate {phulsa) of a fort' 
whence the name Phulsawal. They ordinarily worship the goddess 
Bhairon, and perform the first tonsure of their children at Durga’s shrine 
in the Dahmf ildqa of Alwar. ° 

_ The Rahals also claim Rajpdt descent, becoming Jats by adopting 
widow remarriage. Their ancestor was born on the way itdh) when his 
mother was taking her husband’s food to the field. They wear a ianeo at 
remove it afterwards, and reverence a satVs shrine at 
Haliotali in Amloh mzamat. 


The Swanch clan claims descent from Hari Singh, a Chauhan Rajput, 
who lost status by marrying a wife of another tribe. They are found in BAwal. 

The Sohals derive their name from Sohal Singh, their eponym. 


Originally Rajputs, the Rathfs in some way lost 
Jats. They revere Bandeo, 


status and became 
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The Tokas are of unknown origin. Bhag^vin Das, the saint, was a 
Tokas and his descendants are called Swami, but marry among Jats. 


CHAP. 1. C. 
Descriptivei 


Other Jat tribes are the Bhullars, Dhaliwals, Dhillons, Phogdts and *’o^“‘'*'*’o*** 
Sethas. Tribes and 

Castes : 

The Minas are found in Bawal. They claim descent from Sangwar „ . 

Tawari, a Brahman .?nd grandson of Mir Raja Ad. As elsewhere they ” ** 

are habitual thieves, but if a Mina is made chmikiddr of a village no other MlnSs, 

Mina will rob it. Hence rise two occupational groups — one of village 
watchmen, the other of cultivators ; and the former will only take daughters 
from the latter, though they may smoke together. Both have septs named 
after the place of origin, and in Bawal the got found is called Papri from 
Paproda in Jaipur. They perform the first tonsure at Rai Sur in that 
State. At a betrothal contract, a barber, a Brahman and a Ranaks (Hindu 
Mirasi) are sent to the house of the boy’s father. The Ranaks marks a tilak 
on his forehead, getting Rs. i6 as his fee, the Brahman and the Nai 
receiving Rs. 4 with a curtain and Rs. 3 respectively. Lagan is sent 
shortly after. An auspicious day is fixed by a Brahman and other 
Ceremonies performed. Like all professional thieves the Minas are 
devotees of Devi. On all occasions, and even when starting on a raid, 
they offer her sweetmeats. On the birth of a son they distribute food in 
tile name of Puna, a sati of their family, whose shrine is at .Mehrat in Jaipur, 
and the women sing songs. They do not use the first milk of a milch 
animal until some of it has been given to the parohit and offered to the 
goddess. They do not wear kanch bangles as this was forbidden by the 
They eat meat and drink liquor, tvorship the fipal and Sitla. 

They wear x\o janeo. 


In Ndbha there lives a Muhammadan Jhinwar, the chief votary of Jhinwars. 
Raid Bhagat and head [chaudhri) of all the Jhinwars, both Hindu and 
Muhammadan, in the State. The occupations of the Jhinwars are very 
various. Some have now taken to selling jhatka goat’s flesh, but the 
Hindu Sultiini Jhinwars avoid eating meat so killed. The Nabha Jhinwars 
claim to be of the Narania group, which does not eat, smoke or intermarry 
with the Buria group. 


The Heris. found in Bawal are said to be of equal rank with Chuhras, Herts, 
and though they do not remove filth, they eat dead animals. They 
no not take water from the Chulira, Dhanak, Naik, and other menial 
tribes, or vice versa. They live by hunting and weaving, winnowing 
baskets and morhds. The Heris are divided into an unknown number of 


Charan. 

Dehahinwal. 

Sarsiit. 

Rathor. 

Dekhta. 

Gotala. 

Ghachand. 


2i are found in this State 

Ghaman. 

Mewal. 

Salingia. 

Bhata. 

ChhandMia. 

Samelwal. 

Sagaria. 

Junbal. 

Sendhi. 

Dharoria. 

Panwal. 

Chaharwal. 

Hajipuria. 

Gogal. 


They worship the goddess Masfini and avoid 4 gets m marriage. 
Re-marriage of widows is practised, and all their ceremonies resemble 
^hose of the Dh&naks, Niiks are a branch of the Herfs and have the same 
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gotSf but each abstains from drinking water given by the other, and they do 
not intermarry. They also live by making winnowing baskets, etc., and 
resemble the Heris in all respects. 

Khatik is a term applied to those who dye goat’s skins. The 
Khatiks are Hindus and are regarded as higher than the Chamars because 
they do not eat dead ardmals, though they use meat and liquor. They say 
that when the occupations were assigned, Brahma ordered them to live by 
three things, a goat’s skin, the bark of trees and lac, so thf’y graze cattle 
and dye hides with bark and lac. Chamars and Chiihras drink water given 
by them, while Hindus and Muhammadans do not. Though a menial tribe, 
their priests are Gaur Brahmans, who officiate in the pkera and kiria 
ceremonies. They are found in Bawal and claim descent from the 
Chhatris. Their goit are named after the places whence they emigrated, 
and the Khatiks of Bawal are called Bagris because they came from Bagar. 
Those of the Bairfwal, Raswal and Khichi gois are numerous and avoid 
only one got^ in marriage. They also practise widow marriage. They 
worship Bhairon and Sedh Masani. Their women do not wear a nose 
ring. They perform the first tonsure ceremony of their children at Hajfpur 
in Alwar, where there is a shrine of the goddess. On marriage they also 
take the bride and bridegroom to worship at the shrine. Their gurui are 
Nanak-panthi Sikhs, and they’ are subordinate to the Dera at Amritsar, 
but irt spite of this they do not act on the principles of Sikhism, The 
Khatiks of Phul and Amloh are Muhammadans, but on conversion they did 
not relinquish their occupation, and so they are called Khatiks. Men of 
other tribes joined them owing to their occupation, and hence there are 
two classes of Muhammadan Khatiks in ihtsi nisdmats, viz,, the Rajput 
Khatiks and the Ghori Pathan Khatiks, These two classes marry among 
themselves. 


t 'tIio are confined to the Bawal mzimat,zx& 

of the Rlitha branch of the Chaubas. They have the same got r as as the 

otnpr nrabmans anrt arf. “ 


I, 

Rajaur. 

2^ 

Pandi. 

3- 

Sunghan. 

4. 

Gadur. 

5- 

Saunsatia. 

6. 

Sunian. 

7- 

Koina. 

8. 

Sarohne. 

9- 

Ajme. 

10. 

Agnaia. 

They only avoid their 


I I. 
12 . 
13- 
14. 

15- 

16. 

17- 

18. 

19. 

20 . 


Ratha. 

Santar. 

Birkhman. 

Panware. 

Misser. 

Kanjre. 

Bharamde. 

Phakre, 

Mithia. 

Nasware. 


21. 

22. 
23- 
24. 
25- 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 


Sahana. 

Rasaniu. 

Kaskiia. 

Ganar. 

Vias.. 

Jaintiia, 

Mathriia. 

Jain Satie. 

Pachure. 


The Mithaa are gene- 
they also take service. 


rally of the Mahajans, Ahirs and Jats, but iney also laKe sei 

There is also a sasaoi (Mandolia) of the Dube Gaur Brahmans in Bawal. 

• Brahmans, a relic of the Mahratta supremacy, are still found 

,n the Bawal mzamat. The Gaurs were, it is said, constrained by the 
Mahratta conquerors to consent to intermarry with them. These Mahratta 
Brahmans first settled here in the Mahratta service and now regard parohi- 
tai as degrading. There are also a few in Charkhi and Dadri in Jind terri- 
tory and in the toiyn of Rewan, but they are mainly found in GwMior. 
They use the Hindi and Persian characters, but do not learn Sanskrit or teach 
It to their children lest they should become parohits. 

n t Brahmans of Bawal niz&mat call themselves Gaurs, 

but though they are allowed to drink or smoke from a Gaur’s 
hands, no Gaur will take water or a huqqa from them. Their origin 
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is thus described. When Raja Jamnajai summoned the Gaur Brahmans 
from Bengal, an erudite Rishi, Katayan by name, accompanied them 
and was chosen, as the most learned of the company, to take the 
role of Brahma on the occasion of a y^ga or sacrifice. To sustain this 
part the Rishi had to wear a mask of four faces, whence his descendants 
are called Chaurdsi, or the four-faced (from the Sanskrit risa, a face). 
They subsequently dissented from the Gaurs on the question of dakhshina 
(money given as alms), but it is not known why they are inferior to 
them, though their numerical inferiority may account for it. 

Another group of Brahmans in Bawal is the Hariana, with whom the 
Gaurs also decline to drink or smoke. They are cultivators, a fact 
which may explain their inferiority. They are mainly found in Jaipur, 
Ahvar and Bhartpur. 

There are a few Pushkarnas in the town of Bawal, belonging to the 
Sahwaria sdsan. They engage in no occupation save priestly service in 
the temples of Puskharji and assert that they had been specially created by 
Brahma to worship in his temples, and hence they are so named ; they 
do not associate with the Gaurs in any way. 

The Rajputs are divided into three races (bans) Suraj-bansf (solar), 
Chandar-bansi (lunar) and Agnf-kul or Baragh-bansf. Each bans is again 
divided into khanps, each khanp into nakhs, and each nakh, it is said, in\o gets. 
The Agnf-kul have four branches, (i) the Solankhf, or ‘ i6-handed' ; 
[u) the Sankhla blowing sankh or shell ; (iii) the Pramara or PunwAr (whose 
ancestor had no arms) ; and (iv) the Chauhin, the ‘ four-handed,' also called 
the Chatr-bhuj. The eponym of the latter had two sons, — Sikand, whose 
descendants are found in Bawal, and Bhal, whose descendants inhabit the 
Bagar,' Sikand had 12 sons, each of whom founded a separate nakh^ 
thus : — 

(1) Alan Deo-jf, eponym of the Chauhan Rajputs in Bawal, found- 

ed the Alanot nakh, 

(2) Hardal-ji founded the Hada nakh. 

(3) Deo-ji founded the Dewara nakh. 

(4) Suraj Mai founded the Adsongra nakh. 

(5) Bala-ji founded the Balia nakh. 

The (0) Khenchi, (7) Narman, (8) Bhag, (9) Bargala, (10) Dasotra, 
(•i) Basotra and (12) Kahil nakhs are named after his other sons. The 
Chauhans form an exogamous group. Those of Bawal nizamat are Alanot by 
nakh and Bach by got, Bachash having been their ancestor. Like Sihand’s des- 
cendants they worship Asawarf Devi, whose temple is at Samber in Jaipur. 
Bhal’s descendants worship Jibbi Devi of Khandaila. The descendants of 
Sikand worship Bhirgwa Godawarf Nadf, wear a three-stringed janeo, and sj^- 
cially follow the Sham Veda. Every khanp of these Rajputs has a tree as its 
dhdri, i.e., its members do not cut or use it. Thus the Rajpdts of Bawal 
nizdmat do not cut the &sa pdla tree. Prior to the period^ of Rajput supre- 
macy Bawal, including the n»odern tahsils of Rewari and Kot Qasim with a 
part of Jaipur, was ruled by Bhagra, a Jat, whence it is still called 
l^higota. The Rajputs of this tract are follo’wers of a Muhammadan saint 
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whose shrine is at Nangal Teju in Bawal, 1 hey avoid the use of liquor 
and use kaldl flesh, but preserve the belief in satis. A man may not visit 
his father-indavv’s house unless invited and given a present of ornaments. 
The mukldwa is considered unnecessary when the parties are young. 
Of the various branches of the lunar race the Badgujar, Khachhwaha 
and Shaikhawat khanps have a common descent. The forrner claim des- 
cent from Lahu, son of Ram and Sita and the Kachhvvaha’s ancestor 
was created by Balmik out of kush grass. Kalaji, a Kachhwaha, had a son 
by the favour of Shaikh Burhan-ud-dln, the Muhammadan saint, and so 
his descendants are called Shaikhawats. They have 36 nakhs, including the 
Ratnawat (descendants of Boairon-ji), Dunawat, Chandawat and Khachh- 
rolia, of which the first is found in this State, though only in small numbers. 
Ratndwat women do not use the spinning wheel or grind corn, and the men 
would rather starve than eat flour ground by their women. Those who 
do so are excommunicated. All the Shaikhawats are followers of Shaikh ' 
Burhdn-ud'din, whose shrine is at Jaipur, They bind a skin round a 
child’s waist and only use haldl flesh according to the Shaikh’s behests. 
Kachhwihas and Shaikhawats do not intermarry, being the descendants 
of one ancestor. The Badgujars now marry with the Kachhwahas, but 
not so the Shaikhawats. This used not to be the case, but since the)’- 
migrated to Rajputana it has been the custom. A Kachhwaha chief set the 
example by marrying a Badgujar girl whom he met when hunting a tiger. 
Lunar branches found in this State are the Jadu and Tunwar Rajputs. The 
former are descended from Jaddu, one of the five sons of Rfija Jajatf, 5th in 
descent from the moon. They have a number of nakhs, of which the 
Muktawat (so called because Sri Krishan, their ancestor, wore a muhat or 
crown) is found in this State. They are disciples of Atri, from whom their 
got is derived, and avoid marriage with the Bhattfs, who are a branch of 
their tribe. Taris, the ancestor of the Tunwars, was the second son of Raja 
Jajatf ; they are again divided into itakhs and gots, though Jaddu and Tunwar 
descend from a common ancestor, yet they intermarry with one another, 
but Tunwar and Jatus do not intermarry. Once a Tunwar Raja had a son 
who was born with long hair and the pandits warned him that the boy 
endangered his life, so he was abandoned in the desert. A Lata 
Brahman, however, declared that the birth was auspicious to the Raja, 
so he had the child traced, ffe was found sheltered by a hawk’s (chit) 
wings ; one of the followers of the Raja threw an arrow at the bird, it 
flew away, and at the place where it alighted a temple was erected 
to the bird as the goddess Chila. The boy was named Jatii or ‘ long- 
haired,' and his descendants avoid killing a chit and worship the 
goddess. Their special parohits are Brahmans of the Lata got. Rajputs 
pride themselves in the title of Thakur. Those born of slave girls are 
said to be of the Suretwal got and are also called Ddroghas. Unlike other 
Hindus, Rajput women often wear blue cloths, but they do not wear 
kanch or silver bracelets, only ivory ones. The women avoid flesh and 
liquor, but not so the men. They will take water from the skin of a Muham- 
madan saqqd, or water-carrier. Marriage is consummated without -waiting 
for the mukldwa and sometimes the pair meet in the house of the girl's 
parents. The bride is not sent back to her home three or four days after 
the wedding, and she is not allowed to visit her parents until the bhora cere- 
mony has been performed, which takes place some time after the wedding. 
But a wife goes to her parents’ house for her first confinement. Early 
marriage is no longer practised. 



CHAPTER II -ECONOMIC. 



Section A.— Agriculture. 

The general conditions under which agriculture is carried on in the Phul- 
kian States have been described in the Patiala and Jj'nd Gazetteers,* and need 
not be recapitulated here. The three States are so closely connected geogra- 
phically and racially that what has been said of the Sangrur tahsil of Jind 
holds good of the Amloh and Phul nizdmats of Nabha, while the Bawal 
nizdmat of N 4 bha which lies on the confines of Rajputana shares all the cha- 
racteristics of the Dadri tahsil of Jind and the Narnaul nizdmai of Patiala. 

As to soils little more need be said. Dakar, ratisli and bhud are the 
prevailing soils. In Amloh nizdmat stagnant water is found lying on kallar, 
a hard soil impregnated with soil which grows little or nothing when it is 
dry, but produces a good crop of rice where the water lies. In nizdmat 
Amloh and Phul cultivated land is called bhendar, waste being called banna 
or maira, well-land ssnjd and bdrani mdni. 

Little attention is paid to rotation of crops. Certain sequences how- 
ever are observed — sugarcane and cotton always succeed one another.® 
Wheat is sown either in land which has lain fallow for six months or in land 
which has just borne a maize crop. The idea is that the manure which is 
indispensable to a good crop of maize has not been exhausted and will help 
to raise a wheat crop. In the Jangal gram is sown after maize and vice lersd. 

Manure is indispensable to several of the most valuable crops. Sugar- 
cane needs all the manure it can get, as much as five bullock carts, or about 
100 maunds a bi^ha, being given. For cotton the ground is manured 
before sowing and the seeds themselves are wrapped in cow-dung. Maize is 
always sown on manured land. Wheat is manured as soon as it appears in 
the blade. Rapeseed is often sown in manured land, but manure is not in- 
dispensable to it. Tobacco is said to need as much manure as maize. 
Vegetables generally get both water and manure. 

The proportion of the population engaged in or dependent upon agri- 
culture is shown in Table 17 of Part B. In point of fact the State is 
entirely agricultural. Well-to-do farmers have their own permanent farm 
servants, and need no assistance from outside. Poorer men take partners 
or employ field labourers at harvest-time. Partnerships are common in Phul, 
rare in Amloh, and unknown in Bawal. In Phul the generality of cultiva- 
tors are unable to cope with the work unaided. In Amloh, a country of 
wells, men have shares in a well and cultivate their own holdings when 
their turn for the water comes. The same system obtains, though to a 
Smaller extent, in Bawal.® 

There is no particular class of field labourers in this State, but general 
labourers are employed for cutting the harvest by the zaminddrs. The 
w'ages of labour are given in Table 25 of Part B. 

Sugarcane and cotton are the most important crops on irrigated land* 
though the actual area under wheat is three times that of cane and cotton 
combined. The canal lands of Phul are largely sown with cane and maize 
in the kharif and wheat in the rabi. Amloh, though it has little canal 
irrigation, has many more wells than Phul and grows equally good crops. 
The best cane, however, is grown in Phul. Bawal which has little irrigation 
grows mainly kharif crops and rabl crops needing little water such as gram 
and s arson, but if the winter rains are favourable, a fair wheat crop is raised 

'See above, pages 93 and 263. 

•This is in contrast to the custom in Patifiia, where cane and cotton are never allowed to 
succeed one another (see above, page 98). 

For agricultural partnerships see Patiila Gazetteer, page gg. 
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in Bawal. The best wheat is’grown in Phul. On unirrigated land in all three 
tahsils jowir, tnung, moth, gram, cotton, gowdra, etc., are largely grown. 

Various sorts of cane are grown in the State. The best is called chan ; 
it is red in colour and grows to a greater height than the other varieties, 
and the knots are further apart. The juice is sweeter and the cane gives 
a larger yield. Dohhi is a yellow cane with close knots, yielding less juice 
than chan, but more than the third variety, ghorru, which is hard, full of 
knots and generally inferior. Cane covers 2 per cent, of the cultivated area. 

Cotton, which covers the same area, is generally sown on well-lands, 
and especially on nidichdlu, as it needs manure as well as water. Cotton 
is generally uniform in kind and quality, but in some parts of ntsamat Phul 
mdldgiri cotton is sown. 

Maize accounts for 7 per cent of the cultivation. It is not grown in 
Bawal tahsil as it needs plenty of water. Two kinds of maize are sown 
here,— the white and the yellow. The yellow produces a sweeter grain. 
The best maize is grown in Phul. 

Wheat is grown on 15 per cent, of the cultivated area. Ifi B^wal, 
where it is called aehdn, it is sparingly sown, as the rainfall there is scanty 
and uncertain. The Phul r.izamat has rain enough to grow wheat on 
bdrdni soil, but in Amloh it is generally grown on well-land. Very little 
wheat is eaten by the zaminddrs themselves as it fetches a good price. 
Red wheat is the only kind known in Bawal, but better varieties are some- 
times tried in Phul and Amloh. 


Barley takes the place of wheat in Bawal, where the few wells there 
are devoted to its cultivation : 8 per cent, of the total area cultivated is 
under barley. 

Sarson. S arson is grown on 2 per cent, of the cultivated area— a large percent- 
age for this crop. It is grown entirely for sale either in the form of oil or 

seed. It dees best on virgin soil, and hence it is always the first crop to be 
sown on newly cultivated land. 

Jovir. is grown throughout the State, and comprises nearly 10 per 

cent, of the cultivation. It is never grown on khud lands. Jowdr is large- 
ly grown as fodder (charri), but land, which used to yield good jowdr crops, 
is said to have become less productive since canal irrigation was introduced, 
canal water apparently lessening the fertility of the soil. 

^djrd. Bdjrd is the staple crop of the dry lands of Bawal, and is grown on 20 

per cent, of the cultivated area of the State. It is grown in Phul, but hard- 

ly at all in Amloh, where the land is too fertile to be wasted on bdjrd. In 
Bawal it forms the principal food of the people, and to a less extent it is 
eaten in Phul. Bdjrd is sometimes sown mixed with mung and moth. 

Gram. Gram [chold) does well on sandy soil and accounts for 16 per cent, of 

the total cultivation. It is grown in all three tahsils. 

Pulses. Pulses — mung, mdsh, moth, etc. — are chiefly grown for cattle. 

Tobacco and Tobacco covers 1 55 acres in the State. It is transplanted in Phagan and 

vegetables. cut in Jeth. It requires frequent watering and as much manure as maize. 

Brackish water is good for it. Vegetables are grown chiefly in towns by 
Arains and other market gardeners Onions and carrots, however, are some- 
times grown in villages as the saminddr is fond of them and carrots are 
very good for cattle. Carrot seeds are used medicinally. Carrots cover 
nearly i per cent, of the total cultivation. Onions are transplanted, water- 
ed and manured much in the same way as tobacco. Sometimes canaway 
{ajaatn) and carrots are sown between rows of onions. Garlic {jahson) is 
sown in towns, but rarely in villages as the people do not care for it. 

Acmge oE The acreage of the principal crops is shown in the following state- 

ptincipri crops, ment;— 



Statement showing the acreage of the principal crops. 
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When the crops appear above the ground they are fenced round ^ in 
Ainloh with branches of kikar or her. In Bawal hedges are made of a kind 
of reed called pula. Fencing is almost unknown in Phul. 

The Nabha State w.as in advance of the rest of the province in imposing 
restrictions upon the alienation of agricultural land to the non-agricultural 
classes. In 1889 A, D. the Khatris, Brahmans and trading classes, who 
were not themselves cultivators, were forbidden to acquire land by mortgage 
or purchase, only cultivators (kashtkdr) being authorised so to acquire 
land. In 1892 a further amendment was introduced, by which alienation 
was only permitted within the caste [qauin) to which the alienor belonged, 
alienation to a person of another caste {ghair-kuf) being prohibited. 
Existing mortgages were maintained. The alienation of land to any person 
not resident in the State was also prohibited in 1874, except on the con- 
dition that security was furnished that the alienee would take up his abode 
in the State. 

Few horses or ponies are reared in the State, though some are raised 
in Phul nisdmat and sold at the cattle fairs. The horses of the Jangal 
tract used to be well known for their strength, but the breed has degenerated. 
The State maintains stallions in this nizdmat at Phul and Lohat Badf. 


Sheep are of less value than goats because their milk is not useable. 
Goats yield up to four sers of milk and their price has risen from Rs. 2 or 
Rs. 3 to Rs. 7 or Rs. 8, owing to the increasing trade in these animals. The 
goats of Bawal are superior to those of the other niadmats, because there is 
ample fodder in the reeds {pdla) on which goats chiefly live in that nizdmat- 

Camels are kept largely in nizdmats Phiil and B 4 wal, because in those 
tracts they are used for ploughing and for the transport of grain, the nature 
of the country preventing the use of carts. 

Fowls and pigs are only kept by Chiihr^s, who prize the . latter animal 
and usually make presents of it instead of a camel or horse at a wedding. 
The value of a pig is as much as Rs. 9 or Rs. 10, but there is no attempt to 
feed the animals and they are left to forage for themselves on the outskirts 
of the villages and towns. 


Disease carries off large numbers of cattle. When cattle fall ill the 
owners resort to charms {tona) instead of regular treatment. Some of the 
commoner diseases and native methods of treating them are described 
below 


Gal Swellings in the throat : for this the cattle are given hot 

ghi and milk, and the swellings are cauterised with a hot iron. 

Chhawar Pains in the ribs, accompanied by difficulty inbreathing. 
Cows are branded on the flank, while buffaloes are rubbed with aiwain and 
salt. 


Rora or khuri—Foot and mouth disease. The feet are bathed with 
hot oil, preferably oil m which a lizard has been boiled. Meantime boiled 
rice is offered to some god. 

O 


5 o«if.-This is an insect that lives in charri, which is said to be 
fatal to cattle if they eat it. The disease is speedily fatal, but if the 
animal should linger, ashes are dissolved in water and given it to drink, 

Chapla^ls a blister on the palate, caused usually by eating sharp 
stalks, (jhi IS rubbed on the place. j j 

from the animal’s mouth and his strength 
goes. A mixture of gur and aj'siain is c^ivcii. ° 
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Muk or diarrhoea— Barley flour mixed with water is given. 
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PhSgan 1st to 12th ... 
PhSgan 19th to 30tli ... 
Chet badi 1st to 15th 
Asauj badi 1st to isth 


11,000 


11,000 


',050 
11,353 I 


The table in 
the margin shows 
the principal cattle 
fairs held in the 
State. The two 
fairs in nizdmat 
Phijl are attended 
by people from 
the other States 
and Ferozepore, 
Rawalpindi, Jul- 
lundur and other 
Districts. Bul- 
locks are mostly 
sold, but cows, 
camels and ponies 
also change hands. 

As many as 30,000 people attend the fair at Jaito, but that at Phul 
IS only visited by a fifth of that number. Rewards are given to 
the biggest purchasers and to those dealers who exhibit the best bred 
animals. The State also supplies food to the wrestlers who attend and 
awards^ prizes to them. Stinchi pakhi is also played. The two fairs 
in mzdmai Amloh, at N 4 bha and Amloh itself, are each attended by about 
5)000 people. They resemble those of the Phul nizdmat in all respects, 
fhe two fairs at Mahasar in nizdmat Bawal are very ancient institu- 
tions. Bullocks in large numbers are sold, some Rs. 3,00,000 changing 
hands yearly at the two fairs. The State levies a toll of annas on every 
animal sold. About 1,000 people attend each fair. 
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Amloh mzdmat is irrigated largely by wells, but partly also by irrigation, 
canals. Phdl has no wells, but more canal -irrigation than Amloh. Bawal 
Pj„.j has no canals and very few wells. The percentage 

Amloh 67 of irrigation on the cultivated area of the three 

^^wal 21 nizdmats is shown in the margin. 

The Sirhind Canal irrigates part of the State. Its construction was Canals, riii 
sanctioned in 1870, and it was divided into 100 shares of which Nabha bdhds, etc. 
owns 3'i68. The State contributed Rs. 12,71,713 up to the end of the year 
1902-03 towards the cost of construction. The canal was formally opened 
pn the 24th November 1882. The main channel serves two branches belong- 
'ng to the British Government, viz., the Bhatinda and Abohar Branches, 
which flow through the Phul and Feeder No. i, which supplies 

30 per cent, of the total water to the Phulki 5 n States. Of this 36 
per cent. Nabha owns 8'8 per cent. This feeder runs from Man- 
pur to Bhartala, where it divides into two branches, (*) the Kotla 
pranch irrigating lands in nizdmat Phul, and {ii) Feeder No. 2 
jrrigating^ the Amloh nizdmat. This feeder No. 2 on reaching the 
othf bridge is divided into two branches, — («) Feeder No. 3 and 
PP the Ghaggar Branch ; but though these branches pass through the 
tate they do not irrigate any of its villages. Feeder No. 3 is that 
Patiala and the Ghaggar Branch is that which flows 
south of the capital of the State at a distance of one mile. The 
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Feeders and 1 

Kotla Branch {nizamat 

Dhanula 

4 

I to 4 

N i z d m at 

rijbdhdSt 

Phdl). 




Phiil- 

2 

Ditto 

UpH 

4 

I to 4 

Ditto. 

3 

Ditto 

Badhar 

4 

I to 4 

Ditto. 

4 

Ditto 

Bander 

I 

I 

Ditto. 

5 

Ditto 

Pedoi Kaldn 

I 

1 

N i a d m at 






Amloh. 

6 

No. 2 Feeder (nizdmat 

Ndbha 

2 

I to 2 

Ditto. 


Amloh). 





7 

Ditto 

Rothi 

3 

I to 3 

Ditto. 

8 

Ditto 

Kotli 

3 

I to 3 

Ditto. 

9 

Ditto 

MoIugwSra 

1 7 

I to 7 

Ditto. 


When water in Feeder No. 2 first reached the Rothi bridge, a 
meeting was held there at which His Highness the Raja was present. 

The following statement shows the irrigated area, receipts and expen- 
diture in connection with the canal : — 






Irrigated area in 
btghaz . 

pakkd 

Receipts. 

Expendi- 

ture. 


Year A. U. 


Nizdmat 

Phiil. 

Nizdmat 

Amloh. 

Total. 

1886..87 

... 

... 

... 

8,348 

2,211 

> 0.559 

Rs. 

4,911 

Rs. 

1 , 21,497 

1887-88 

••• 



11,191 

3,105 

14,296 

4,828 

67,864 

1888-89 

••• 

... 


9,883 

3,896 

>3,779 

37,369 

66,222 

i88g-go 

... 



13, >90 

2,912 

16,102 

41,724 

30.325 

1S90-91 


... 

• M 

24,761 

5,069 

29.830 

69,000 

52,699 

1891-92 

... 


... 

29.433 

3,395 

32,828 

70,74' 

s8,2i8 

1893.93 

:5 

... 

... 

>5,381 

3,083 

18,464 

44,602 

18,603 

1893.94 


... 

... 

16,928 

4,188 

21,116 

48,569 

25,739 

1894-95 

•ft 


... 

' 5 - 57 * 

3,726 

18,298 

45,169 

32,403 

1895.96 

... 

... 

... 

36,209 

7,213 

43,422 

45,018 

24,533 

1896-97 



... 

S>.iS 7 

>1,507 

62,664 

95,858 

23,929 

1897.98 

... 


... 

44,499 

21,331 

65.830 

>, 37,013 

46,448 

1898-99 

... 

... 

•M 

41,937 

9,947 

51,864 

>,06,591 

32,977 

1899-1900 ... 

... 

••• 

44,337 

> 7,150 

61,487 

1,47,170 

51,065 

1900-01 


Ml 

... 

29,374 

8,514 

37,888 

92277 

35,197^ 



Total 

••• 




10,26,841 

6 ,S 7 * 7>8 
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There are two falls, one at Thui', a height of ten feet, and the other at 
Harigarh, a height of eight feet. The former is at mile 4 2505 of the 

Ghaggar and the latter at mile 37 of the Kotla Branch respectively. At 
these two places there are two flour mills, each with lo mill-stones. These 
were constructed at the request of the Nabha State. Rs. 1 8,739 were 
spent on the Thui mill and Rs. 15,849 on that at Harigarh mill. The 
State receives interest on this sum from Government at the rate of 
Rs. 6-8-0 per cent, per annum. The State, on the other hand, pays rent to 
Government quarterly according to the average auction rates of similar 
mills in the Sirhind Canal Circle of the mills. The leases of the mills are 
auctioned every year by the State. 

The Northern India Canal Act is in force as regards the canal revenue. 
Cases of trespass, etc , on the canal within Niibha territory are dealt with 
by the State officials. 

Sixty-two villages in nizamat Phul are irrigated by the Abohar and 
Bhatinda Branches, which belong to the British Government. The distri- 
bution of water is managed by the State patwaris, who also collect the 
water-rates on behalf of the British Government. The receipts less 5 per 
cent, for collection, etc., are remitted half-yearly to the Ludhiana treasury. 
The following statement shows the rdjbdhds with their length and the 
State villages irrigated by them. 


CHAP. n. A. 
Economic. 
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Irrigation. 

Flour mills. 


Canal law. 

Villages irrigated 
by British rty- 

bdkds. 
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In Amloh water is found 26 feet below the surface. The Persian wheel 
or harrat is the commonest apparatus, and is calculated to irrigate a maxi- 
mum of ten bighas per wheel. Over 26 per cent, of the total area of this 
tahsfl is irrigated by wells. In Phdl the little well irrigation there is is done 
by the rope and bucket or charsa. Only 2 per cent, of the cultivation is ir- 
rigated from wells, and the water-level varies from 50 to 150 feet below the 
surface. In Bawal water is generally found 75 feet down, and the rope and 
bucket is consequently more in use than the Persian wheel. 7 per cent, of the 
cultivation in Bdwal is irrigated from wells. The cost of a well may be roughly 
estimated at Rs. 1,000, The statements following show the number of wells, 
and the depth at which water is found. 


CHAP. If. A. 
Economic. 
Agricdltubh. 
Irrigation. 

Well*. 
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CHAP. II*A. 
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11 


13 

14 

•5 , 
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Depth of well to water^lsvei.. 
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Av tragi arta Mg^td 

Wells with 
oac ehartci 
or one 
harrat. 

Wells with 
two charsas 
or two 
harrats. 

Wells with 
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or fonr 
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Total. 
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Depth to 
water* 

Average 
cost of well. 

Nnmber of 
pairs of 
bnilocke. 
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Per one 
well. 
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Ststement showing the depth of wells to the water-level and the depth 
of water in a well and the average area irrigated by wells. 


Serial No. | 

i 

! 

Name of parganas. j 

1 

1 

Average depth 
to water. 

1 

Depth of water. 

! 

Average area 
in bighas 
irrigated 
by a well. 

1 

I 1 

Phul ... 


*** 

1 124 

1 

44 

j 

I 4 

1 

2 

Dhaniula ... 

... 

•“1 

1 70 

24 

13 

3 

taOhdt Bcidt 44 t 



1 

1 26 

24 

20 

4 

Oi^ipul'a 

••• 

... 

89 

17 

4 

s 

Jaltn 

••• 


125 

25 

4 


Section B.— Rents, Wages and Prices. 


Table 18 of Part B shows the extent of the cultivated area. Of 


Total area 
in bighas Per cent. 


By occupancy tenants 

khdm, 

59.736 

966 

By tenants at-will ... 

9 I,iS 5 

14 8 

By tenants paying no 
revenue who hold land 
on dharmarth or in 
lieu of service ... 

2,003 

032 


the total area of the State 
2475 per cent, is held by 
tenants, as shown in the mar- 
gin. The remaining 465,023 
bighas or 7 5’ 25 per cent, of 
the total area is held by self- 
cultivating proprietors. 


Land is generally leased on the Namani (about 15th June or Jeth sudl 

tkadsht) either on payment of (i) batdi, at various rates ; (2) cash, also at 
various rates ; or (3) zabti rents. 

Bat&i h levied thus : when the grain has been threshed out the 
tenants notify the owner and pay the kamiHS^ dues out of the heap in his 
presence. The remainder then is divided into shares, the grain in pitchers, 
and the straw in (head-loads). Batai •varies from ior|rd to -fths 
or 4th. Batai is rarely taken in the Bawal nizdmat ; when taken the rate 
IS usually |rd and only the grain is divided, but not the straw, which belongs 
to the tenant.^ Batai is largerly paid by tenants-at-will, occupancy tenants 
generally paying m cash. Half batii is common in niaamat Phiil and ird 
or |ths in nisamat Amloh. 

Cash rents are realized in four ways— 

♦ 

(1) Some tenants only pay the State revenue to the landlord. 

(2) Some, in addition to the revenue, pay a cash rent to the landlord. 

(3) Others pay a fixed lump sum as rent. 

(4) Others pay a fixed cash rent per bigha or acre. 
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Most 


of the tenants in nisdmat Bawa! pay cash rent either in 
a lump sum {chakota) or at a fixed rate per bigha or at revenue rate 
without mdltkdna. Most tenants in the PhiSl and Amloh nizamats 
pay a fixed besides the State revenue, but no such tenants are to 

be found in Bawal- Cash rent realized according to the kind of crop is 
called zabti, e.g., the proprietor realizes rent at fixed cash rates on tobacco, 
onions, etc. The tenants who pay no revenue are those who hold land in 
dharmarth or sankalp from the owner or in lieu of service. The rents for 
the best lands in Amloh and Biwal per bigha khdm are as follows 


CHAPJl, C. 
Economic. 

Rents, Waoes 
AND Prices. 

Cash rents. 


Nicdmat Amloh— 

Rs. A. P. 

Irrigated ... ... ... ...380 

Unirrigated ... ... ... 100 


Nizdmat Bawal — 


Irrigated ... ... ...500 

Unirrigated ... ... .,.200 


Inferior lands are rented at the following rates per bigha khdm 
Amloh— 


Rs. A. P. 


Irrigated ... ... .,..100 

Unirrigated ■ 060 

Bd"S)al— 

Irrigated ... ...200 

Unirrigated ... ••• ...060 

Section D.— Mines and Minerals. 


The State possesses no minerals of importance. The stone mines at 
t<antihill in Bawal produce a little copper ore, but experience has 
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CHAP. 11, F. 
Economic. 

Mines and 
minerals. 


Mantifaclures. 

Ginning 

fa:tory. 

Tress. 


Grain. 


shown the cost of working to be prohibitive, and mining has been abandoned. 
1 he stone of a quarrv in ntzamat Bawal is extensively used in building. It 
is subject to a State tax of ann^s 4 per 100 niaunds A kind of stone 
called silt is found in the Behalf hills, w'hich is seen at its best in many 
State buildings, and its use has increased during the last few' years. 
Kankar mines are found in several villages. It is largely used in building 
and in metalling roads, and is also exported in considerable quantities by 
contractors. Two villages — Chahilan and Lakha Singhwala in ntadmat 
Amloh — produce stone-kanka- , sHbs of which are said to weigh two 
maunds, and measure 2' x i Saltpetre is found more or less throughout 
tl;c following villages : — 

Nizumat Amloh — Ko^, Bazldpur, Galddii. 


Do. Phul — T)hcla Kdnpar, Jaldl and Dahri Khona. 


Section E.— Arts and Manufacture. 


The State is entirely agricultural. Arts and crafts only exist to supply 
local needs. The Amloh has a local reputation for ghabt'dn and 

susi Dans arc made in the towns of Amloh and Nabha, but they are 
sold locally, neither their quality nor their quantity warranting any attempt 
to export them There is a cotton-ginning factory at Nibha town, and the 
cotton when ginned is exported to Ambala. A cotton press has also been 
erected recently at Govindgarh. 


There is a press called the Durga Press at Nabha. It prints, in Gur- 
mukhi and Urdu, State papers and Gurmukhi books, but not books for 
sale. 


Section F.— Trade. 


The State exports grain in considerable quantities, and its administration 
has established markets at Jaitu, Phul, Nabha and Bahadur Singhwdla, 
the largest being that at Jaitu, under the supervision of a special officer 
called the Afsar Mandf at each place. This officer, with the aid of the 
chaudhtis of the mandi, decides all cases, civil and criminal, which arise in 
the market. These places are all on the Rajpura-Bhatinda line, except 
Jaitu. on the North-Western Railway between Bhatinda and Ferozepore 
and Bahadur ainghwala in the Ludhiana-Dhuri-Jakhal line. Market places 
have been constructed at each of these stations by the traders, the State 
providing sites on favourable terms and exempting the marts from tolls 
(zakdt) for a certain period. Besides grain, gur, shakar and cloth are also 
brought into these mandis lor sale. The export of raw cotton has, however, 
been diminished by the establishment of a cotton mill at Nabha near 
the railway station, and cotton is here made, ginned by machinery and 
then exported, chiefly to Ambala. 

The amount of oil manufactured in the State is insufficient, although 
sarson is grown and exported on a considerable scale. The State adminis- 
tration has, however, established a steam oil-press at Jaitu. 
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Section G.— Means of communication. CHAP, ii, g. 


The State contains 73 miles of metalled and 35 of unmelalled roads' 
The metalled roads are — 


Economic. 

Mb.^ns op 
CO.MMUNICATION. 


I. Ndbha-Patiala — n miles; much used by carts and ekkas, though 
most of the traffic goes by the railway. 


2. Nabha-Kotla — 18 miles — see Patiala Gazetteer, page 134. 


3. Nabha-Khanna — 24 miles: passes through the head-quarters 
of nisdmat Amloh and Bhadson tkdna, and joins the Grand 
Trunk Road at Khanna. 


4. Amloh-Govindgarh — 5 miles ; first constructed when the railway- 
station was at Jasran. After the station was closed, the ek?:j, 
traffic greatly decreased, but carts, etc., continued to use it- 


5. Nabha-Thui Canal water mill — 3 miles. 

6. Dhanaula-Barnala railway station— 6 miles 

7. Phul, approach to railway station — 4 miles. 

The following are the unmetalled roads; — 

1. Bawal-Kanma— 32 miles. 

2. Bawal-Bir Jhahna — 3 miles. 

The State contains no dak bungalows, but there are old fashioned 
Jarafjat (i) Ndbha town, which contains three old sardh, and a fourth 
has recently been con structed near the railway station ; (2) Amloh, 
where the sardi is intended especially for zaminddrs attending the courts 
there — ckdrpdis, bedding and food are provided ; (3) Dhanaula, where there 
are similar arrangements ; (4) Bawal, where there are a pakkd sardi and 
two old kachchd sardis, where Bhatiaras, etc., attend travellers ; and 
(5) Bhadson. 

The main line (Peshawar to Delhi) of the North-Western State Railways. 
Railway passes through an outlying part of the State near Govindgarh 
between Khanna and Sirhind stations, and formerly had a station at 
Jasran, which was abolished, and anew one has now been built at Govindgarh. 

Dhablan, Nabha and Phul are the stations on theRajpura-Bhatinda branch 
line which is owned by the Patiala State, though worked by the North- 
Western Railway Administration. Nabha owns no part of the line. 

Bahadur Singhwala is the only station in the State on the Ludhiana- 
Dhuri-Jakhal branch line. Jaitu station is on the Rewari-Ferozepore 
branch of the Rajpdtana-IVIalwa Railway, which also passes through Bawal 
nizdniat with a station at Bawal town. On the Rewiri-Phulera line there 
is a station at Atheli. Most of the rail borne traffic from the S.ate consists 
of grain from the markets at Phul and Jaitu. 


The Postal Department, which is under the control of the Mir Cfficc. 
is managed by a Postmaster-General whose office is at Nabha. 

The head post office is at Nabha. A list of post offices will be found in 
Table 31 of Part B. Since the agreement made with the British Government 
in July 1885 for the exchange of postal facilities postal arrangements have 
been much the same as in British territory. British Indian stamps surcharged 
‘‘ Nabha State ” and post cards and envelopes jg surcharged and also bearing 
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Post Office. 


T elegraph 
lines. 


tbe arms of the State are supplied by Government to the State at cost 
price, and are recognized by the Imperial Post Office when posted within the 
State for inland correspondence only. These stamps are distinct from 
the State service labels which are used for State correspondence, posted to 
places outside the State, State correspondence within its own borders being 
carried without stamps. There are full facilities for money-orders, the 
commission on which is credited to the State. There are three head 
offices in the State, — one at Nabha, the others at Jaitu and B,iwal. The 
Nabha head office keeps its accounts with the head office, Ambala, and 
Jaitu with Ferozepore, while Bawal clears its account through Delhi. 

There are no telegraph lines in the State, except those on the various 
lines of railway. 



CHAPTER Iir-ADMINISTRATIVE. 




Section A.— General Administration. 


The State of Nabha is now divided into three nisumais, — Phul, Amloh 
and Bawal. ' CHAP.III, A. 

I. The n ' of Phul is divided for administrative purposes into Administra- 
five Police circles or thdna-, viz . — live. 


(i) Dialpura, comprising the northern part of the main area of 
nizdmit Phill. 

(a) Phill, comprising its central portion. 

(3) Dhanaula, comprising its eastern part with the outlying tract 
round Bandhcr on the south and the villages of Maur and 
Dhilwan on the north-west. 


Adminislrative 

divisions. 

Nizdmat Fhul. 


{4) Jaitu, comprising the villages of that par^ana. 

(5) Lohat Badi, comprising the villages of that pargana. 

2. The nizdmat of .‘\m!oh is divided into three thdnas and an outpost 
{ciiau/;i], via.— ^ N>z,imat 

‘ Amloa. 

(tl Amloh, comprising the northern part of the Amloh nizdmat, 

(2) Bhadson, comprising its central part. 

(3) Nabha, comprising its southern extremity, with the 8 outlying 

villages round Galbatti to the west of Nabha and that of 
Fatehpur to the south-east. 

(4) Chauki Baragaon or Deh Kahln, comprising the 15 outlying 

villages round Bhalwan, the three villages of Barai/son, 
Fatehpur and Rrsladarw.ala, with the isolated village of 
Pedni. 


3. The Baw’al nizdmat is divided into three thdnas, — Biwal, KanP 
and Kanina. Nizdmat Biwal. 

There are i3 zails in the State and the zailddrs are supervised by 
a special official. The office of aaildar is not hereditary and is purely 
honorary. The appointments are made on considerations of personal ability, 
local influence, and service to the State. The zailddrs’ duties are to assist 
the State officials in the prevention and detection of crime ; to convey the 
orders of the Government to the residents in their respective zails ; to pro- 
tect public buildings and boundary pillars, and give notice when they need 
repair ; to look after indigent widows and orphans, and to act as local 
commissioners in petty cases concerning lands, wells, etc. 


Section B.— Civil and Criminal Justice. 

Each nizdmat has a District Court over which the Ndztm presides 
Subordinate to him is the court of the Ndtb-Ndzim. Superior to the Nazim’s 
Courtis the Add at Sadr : above that the ///as- j-d /fa, consisting of three Sr34 
judges; and highest of all the Ijlds-t-Khds, over which the Raja presides 
fhe lowest court, that of the t^dib-Ndzim, can impose sentences not 
exceeding one year’s imprisonment or fine not exceeding Rs. 50 or take 
security for good conduct up to Rs. 50 in amount for a period not exceed- 
ing six months. The wradwn/ Courts have power to impose sentences not 
exceeding three years’ imprisonment, fine not exceeding Rs. 500, whipping 

i The nizdmaU arc also tohsi'ls, tut are not subklivided into tahsi'ls. ~ ~ 
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not exceeding si.x stripes’ or security up to Rs- 2oo for a period not ex- 
ceeding two years. The Sadr Addlat may impose five years’ imprison- 
ment. Rs. i,ooo fine, 1 2 stripes, and demand security for good behaviour 
up to Rs. 1,000 or impose imprisonment in default up to two years. There 
is a city magistrate called the Nftib-Adilati at head-quarters with the 
powers of a Nazim. The Ijlus-i-Khds has absolute power to impose any 
sentence of death, imprisonment, banishment from State territory, fine or 
confiscation of property. The Tahsildars also exercise criminal powers in 
cases of criminal trespass (by infringement of boundaries, etc.), imposing a 
fine not exceeding Rs. 25 or in default six months’ imprisonment. Railway 
cases, occurring on the Nabha part of the Rajpura-Bhatimla line, are heard 
by the Railway Magistrates, t.e-, the District Magistrates of Ambala and 
Ludhiana. 

For civil cases there is a Munsiff in each nizamat, with appeal 
to the nizamat Court. In Nabha itself civil cases go to the Nidbat Addl-t 
Sadr, with appeals to the Addlat Sadr, The Munsiff tries civil cases 
up to Rs. 1,000 in value. For all others the msumut Court is the court 
of original jurisdiction. 

The Tahsildar tries petty revenue cases up to Rs. 100 in value, all 
others going to the nizamat Courts. Appeals from the n'zdmat Court and 
the Nidbat Addiat Sadr lie to the Sid' Addlat in all cases, including civil 
suits, but appeals on executive revenue matters go from the District Court 
to the Diwdn. Appeals from Anilat Sidr lie to the hlds-i-Aliu 
L'lm^arddn and mutation cases are heard by Talisildars, and those trans- 
ferred to the nizdmot and Dtwdni are finally decided in the Ijlas-i-Khus, 
Cases in which the offence is punishable with dismissal are heard by 
the Ijldi-i-Khds. 

1 he Indian Penal and Criminal Procedure Codes are in force with 
certain modifications, of which the most important are detailed below : — 

(1) In order to check immorality the police are authorised to take 
cognisance of all cases of adultery or fornication without complaint. 

(2) In cases of rape, compensation is given to the woman from the 
property of the criminal. 

(3) In cases of abduction of married women, if the woman is found 
to have been concealed by the accused, her husband is remunerated in 
cash in the same way. 

(4) In cases of theft, criminal breach of trust or fraud, the loss is made 
good from the criminal’s property, summarily, without resort to a civil suit. 

(5) In cases of homicide not amounting to murder, in addition to the 
punishment imposed on the offender, the murdered man’s heir is comi^ensated 
from the offender’s property. 

(6) In all criminal cases the complainant can appeal, even if the 
accused is acquitted. 


'But in BAwal the Nazim may impose I3 stiipes. 
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Frivolous ard vexatious accusations are dealt with under Section CHAP. III,C. 
21 1, Indian Penal Code. Similarly perjury is punished on the spot without Admin^t 
.the formality of obtaining permission to prosecute under Section 195. tive. " 

Extradition treaties exist between Nabha and the States of Patiala, _ 

Jind, Faridkot, Ahvar, Jaipur, Loharu and Dujana. The Civil Procedure Criminal 
C ode is m force in Nabha State, the only modification being that the Justicb. 
period of limitation for suits for a debt is 6 years in the case of subjects Codes of Law 
of the State, g years for subjects of Patiila or Jind and 3 years for British 
subjects. 

The system of registration is based upon that in British India, but Registration, 
certain modifications have been introduced. The rule formerly in force 
which required the ownership of the property to be investigated prior 
to registration has now been abrogated, except in certain cases in which 
the order of the Darbr.r has been given before a deed is registered. 

The following are the chief modifications: — 

1. No second mortgage-deed rel ting to property in land is 

registered unless and until the first has been redeemed, 
nor is any deed registered if it deals with land on which any 
arrears due to the State remain unpaid. 

2. No deed of adoption of a son is registered unless it has been 

duly sanctioned in civil court. 

3. No mortgage or sale-deed of land is registered unless the vendor 

has obtained the Darbir’s sanction through the nizamat. 

4. Mortgage deeds which involve a conditional sale after a fixed 

term are not registered. 

5. It is compulsory to lay down a provision in all mortgage-deeds 

that the mortgagee shall on receipt of not less than one-fourth 
of the amount secured by the deed release a proportionate 
part of the mortgaged land. 

Each Nazim is ex-ofido Registrar in his nizdmat, but in the capital 
this duty devolves on the Rdib Addlali. 

Registration fees are levied according to the Indian Registration Act Registration 
HI of 1877 and credited to the State. The fee for copying a registered 
document is annas 8, and this goes to the registration clerk. 


Section C.—Land Revenue. 


The ancient system of levying the revenue in kind was in force in the Old system. 
Niibha State up to 1924 Vikrami (i860 A D.) when a cash assessment was 
introduced in all the except that of Lohat Badi, in which it was 
not introduced till 1 932 Sambat. 

The first assessments were summary in character, but in 1930 Settlement 
Sambat His Highness the present Raja directed a regular settlement of the ‘ ° 

Amloh mzdmat to be carried out. This work was completed in 1935 
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Sambat, the settlement operations being conducted according to the 
British Revenue Law of 1848 A. D. and the rules thereunder, and 
the assessment was fixed for a period of 20 years. In 1945 Sambat the 
settlement of the Bawal nizamat was taken in hand and completed in' 
1949, that of Phiil being commenced in 1948 and reaching its 

conclusion in 1959 Sambat. These two latter settlements were conducted 
on the lines of the British Revenue Law of 1884, the land being measured 
and the record- of-rights prepared as in a British District. 


Section D.— Miscellaneous Revenue. 


Impressed non-Judicial sheets of foolscap size are issued by the State, 
the value being annas i, 2, 4 and 8, and Rs i, 2, 4, 5, 10, 50, 100 and 500. 
Each sheet is signed by the Diwdn, its value being marked in words and 
figures Each bears an annual serial number written in the top right- 
hand corner, with the Sambat year in the left-hand. The sheets arc 
manufactured at Nibha in the D'lwdn’ s office, and issued by it to the Sadr 
treasury, when they are credited like cash receipts, a monthly account being 
rendered by the treasurer to the Diwdn. The stamped sheets are sold to 
the public by four vendors, one at the capital and one at each nizdmat. 
Each vendor is paid Rs. 15 per mensem and the former receives a commis- 
sion of 3 per cent. only. Each sheet sold is registered in, and endorsed 
with, the purchaser’s name, etc. A purchaser can, however, endorse a 
sheet on re-sale to a second party. Judicial stamps were introduced in 1902 
with different colours for the various departments, thus : — collectorate, 
yellow , Dlwdni (financial) green ; criminal, red ; and in murder cases, black. 
The rates for court-fees are those leviable under the British Court Fees Act. 


The Excise department is under a superintendent, who has an Excise 
darogha and four peons at each nizdmat under him. The sale of European 
liquor is not prohibited, but there is no shop for its sale in the State. 
The only distillery in the State is at Nabha itself, and the right to 
distill country liquor in it is leased for one year, or for a term of years, to a 
contractor who has a monoply of the right of sale. The proof strength of 
the liquor is ascertained by the Ndib-Diwdn, and the liquor is then bottled 
in his presence in bottles which bear the seal of the State, and the sale of 
liquor not in bottles so sealed is prohibited. The lahan is prepared in the 
Rs A presence. The still -head duty 

charged is Rs. 2-8 per imperial gallon for 100° 
... 1 4 proof liquor and Rs. 2 per gallon for 75° proof- 

o *6 liquor contractor sells retail through retail 
vendors, who receive a commission of 5 per cent, 
on the sales. The liquor is distributed to 
"! o g retail vendors throughout the State in 
... o s bottles. They are not allowed to charge more 
tfiun the marginally-noted prices to the public. 
The number and location of shops will be found in Appendix B to 
this volume. There are no shops for the sale of liquor in Bawal 
nizdmat. 


100° proof liquor— 
Bottle 

Pint ... 

Quarter 

75° proof liquor — 
Bottle ... 

Pint ... 

Quarter ... 


The poppy is not cultivated in the State ; raw opium is import- 
ed principally from Malwa, but also from the Simla Hill States 
and Sirmur and prepared as a rule at several places, that made at 
Phul being reputed the best The licenses for the vend of opium, 
post and drugs are sold together, but not with those for the sale of liquor 
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There is no license for wholesale vend, as the export of opium and 
drugs is not allowed. Licenses for retail vend are sold by auction, no duty Administra- 
• being charged over and abov'e the license fee. The licenses for opium, drugs tive. 
and liquor are auctioned by the Diwan, who has authority to sell them MiscgLLASEous 
for a year, or for a term of years. The number and location of shops Revenue, 
for the sale of opium and drugs will be found in Appendix B to this Op um and 
volume. The British Government has prohibited the import of opium from drugs, 
the Biwal mzdmat of this State into any British District,* and passes for its 
transport from that tahsil to any other ptrt of the State cannot be granted. ^ 

An allotment of M dwa opium is made to this State.* In order to obtain a 
special pass for the transport of opium through British territory into the 
State a certificate is required that the applicant is authorized (a) to sell 
opium within the State, and (b) to apply for a pass. This certificate must 
be signed by the Nazim of a nizdm ic or by the Pvdicr-Dtwdn at N4bha. The 
Po itical Agent, Phulkian States, is authorized to grant permits for the 
import of Malwa opium on behalf of the State. 


Section E.— Municipalities. 


The only municipality in the State is that of the town of Nabha. 
The Committee of this municipality consists of three nominated members 
from among the important traders and big shop-keepers of the town, who 
are honorary members receiving no pay, and a fourth paid official member, 
who is in charge of all the office work connected with the municipality 
assisted by a clerk and ddroghds. These four members are under the 
control of the city magistrate. The conservancy and the sanitary arrange- 
ments cf the town are in charge of a head ddrogha, called Ddrogha-i- 
Safdi, under whom are the sxx't-ddmghds. and an establishmeni of sweepers, 
water-carriers, etc. The municipal staff is paid from the octroi duties 
collected in the town. The members, besides arranging with the Ddroghi-i- 
Sajdi, for the proper sanitation of the town, are obliged to see that no 
encroachments are made by the owners of houses ow the public thorough- 
fares, open spaces or common plots of land. If any person wishes to 
construct a new house or to repair an old one, the members must 
satisfy themselves after inspection that no public rights are being inter- 
fered with. If any building or well appears dangerous to the safety 
of passers-by, the members are authorised to pull down the building or to 
fill up the well. The members have also to see to the collection of any 
taxes that may be imposed for a special purpose such as for improving 
drainage or filling up pools. Octroi duties are levied on imports. There 
are no duties on exports. The Octroi department is under the charge of 
a Superintendent called Munsarim Zakdt vinhhisddrogfids, who are posted 
at the city gates to examine all articles brought into the town. Articles 
brought by rail are inspected at the railway station. The rates are 
different for different articles. From the octroi collections the police of 
the town of Nabha, the conservancy and sanitation establishment and the 
municipal staff are paid. The octroi duties on the grain mnndis situated 
at certain places such as Jaito, Phdl, etc., are collected by the supervising 


‘Punjab Excise Pamphlet, Part II, Section 39. 
^ „ „ „ „ Section 31. 

* „ „ „ „ Section 43. 
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CHAP- III, G. officers of the mandis. The collections are daily paid over to the 
~ — r. treasury and the returns and daily accounts showing receipts and 
submitted to the l^dib-Diwdn. 

Municipali- 

ties. 

Section F.— Public Works Department. 


The Public Works Department is conducted under the direction and 
supervision of an officer called AJsar-i-Tdmirdt and is controlled by the 
Dtwdn Sadr. The Superintendent of Repairs (called Garb Kaplan), 
with a permanent staff of mistris and masons, carries out all repairs and 
makes additions to old buildings. The buildings superintended and looked 
after by him are the palace, garden and residences of His Highness the 
Raja and the public buildings, hospital, post office and schools located 
in the capital of the State. For the superintendence of the public works 
in the nisdmats there is a separate officer called Afsar-i-Tdmirdt Bai- 
rum, whose duties are to travel from place to place and see that proper 
progress is being made in the w'orks in the different stations, and to report 
after inspecting old works what repairs to them are required. His re- 
ports go to the Dtmdn through the officer of the Public Works Depart- 
ment. The roads are under the supervision of an officer called Afsar-i~ 
Sarhdt, who has a permanent establishment of coolies under him. His 
duty is to keep the roads in proper order for the traffic. New roads 
are planned and laid out by him, and are constructed by the contractors 
under his directions. 


Section C.— Army. 

Present strengtii. The present forfccs of the State consist cf the following;—* 


Imperial Service Trojps. 


Infantry ... 

... 600 officers and men. 

Transport 

... 177 officers and men. 

Transport animals ... 

... 255 

Local Troops. 

Cavalry ,,, 

... 150 officers and men. 

Infantry 

... 65 officers and men. 

Artillery ,,, 

... 40 officers and men. 

Guns 

... 13 (10 serviceable). 

Armed police 

... 581 officers and men. 

Police mounted 

... ia6 officers and men. 


^mpeiial Service The Imperial Service Troops were organised in 1889. They first 
service iu 1897, when Government employed them in connection 
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with the disturbances in the Swat Valley and Mohmand countries. Warn- CHAP. Ill, H. 
ed on the 3rd September in that year, the regiment effected a very 
speedy mobilization, for it was at Peshawar on the 8th of the same month 
' and ready to proceed with the Mohmand Field Force, to which it was 
attached. On the 20th of the month it marched for the border, and from 
that time, until the force was broken up, the corps made exceedingly trying Itrperial Service 
marches under severe conditions, and all officers who came in contact Troops, 
with it reported the cheerfulness and good spirit of the men. On its 
return from the Mohmand country the regiment was allowed three days 
to refit before marching for Kohat, where it arrived on the loth October 
to join the Tirah Expeditionary Force. The regiment was located at 
Karappa until the bth December, when it moved to Masthura and march- 
ed over the Saprf Pass to Jamrud. On its way it took part in the fighting 
in the Waran Valley, when the men elicited the praise of General Symons 
by their steadiness under fire and abihty to move over bad ground. The 
corps remained at Jamrud until the 13th January, when it inarched, 
via Peshawar, to join the Buner Field Force at Hotf Mardan. Its 
services w'ere not utilised, as the enemy had submitted unconditionally, 
so it returned to Nowshera to entrain, and arrived at Nabha after 
an absence of six months .* The other war services of the State troops 
at different times have been detailed in the History Section, pages 

342 ff. 


Section H.— Police and Jails. 


The Police Service of the State comprises 37 officers and 797 men as detail- 

ed in the margin. The Special Superintendent, 
whose services are available for the investigation 
of serious crime in any locality, is stationed at 
the capital. There is a deputy inspector at 
each thdna, with a sergeant, dofaddr (or 
madad muharrir), a tracker, 1 1 constables and 
2 mounted men. The choukt at Baragaon 
is in charge of a sergeant and a dofaddr with 
7 constables, and a sergeant is attached to 
the kotwdli at the capital. The auxiliary 
[imddidi) police are stationed at the depot at 
the capital, and are available to replace 
nas. They receive the same pay as the 
regular police, vis., Rs. 6 per mensem. The Police Department is under 
the control of the Bakski, and its executive head is the Colonel of Police. 
The State is free from settlements of criminal tribes, the Sansis, Baurias 
and Min&s being all engaged in cultivation. 


Officers 

•M 

3/ 

Colonel 


1 

Special Superintendent 

I 

Deputy Inspectors 

... II 

Sergeants 


... 13 

Dafaddrs 

— 

M. 1 1 

Meo 

•tf 

«. 797 

Mounted 

• •C 

... I2S 

Foot 


... 602 

Auxiliary 

• •• 

... 58 

T rackers 

•«« 

... 12 

Casualties or 

vacancies in the 


Police. 

Tables 47 and 48, 
Part B. 


There is a central jail, with accommodation for 500 prisoners, at [ail*, 
the capital of the State. There is also a jail at Bawal which can accommo- 'i'able 49, Part B. 
date 100 prisoners. Prisoners are employed on ordinary building work, 
and those in the central jail are also employed on other work such as 
carpet-weaving (both from mdnj and thread) and paper-making. Some- 
times prisoners are also employed in brick-making. 


^Geoeral Stnart Beatson’s “ History o! the Iirpctial Service Troops of Native States. 
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Section 1.— Education and Literacy. 


Formerly the State had no regular system of education. All official 
correspondence was conducted in Persian, which was taught in maktabs 
by masters [midnji) who received no fixed salaries. Well-to-do people 
also had private teachers. Numerous books were read, especially books 
of letters to teach the art of correspondence. Mathematics were little 
taught, the midnii being usually ignorant of the science, and pddhas giv- 
ing instruction in it. Hence accounts were usually kept by Hindi-writers. 
Those who were educated in Persian and could also keep accounts were 
called mutsadais. In Bawal mensuration was confined, as a hereditary 
occupation, to a few families called mirddb, w'ho received a small salary 
from the State and dues in grain at each harvest from the villages. 
The first attempt to modernize education in the State dates from 
Sambat 1920, when Raja Bharpur Singh established a school, in 
Aabha itself, with one teacher in English and another for Arabic and 
Persian, a third being added in 1921. Urdu, Persian and Sanskrit were, 
however, the main subjects and were taught on the old system. In 1930 
the present Raja appointed a new head master to the school, which 
improved its administration, but left the system of teaching unchanged. In 
the same year schools were opened at Bawal, Amloh, Dhaula and Dhanaula, 
each under a single master. One was opened at Lohat Badi in 1931. In '935 
a NAgrf-knowing was added to the staff of the Nabha school and in 

1880 it was raised to the middle standard with a regular establishment, 
scholarships also being offered. In this year a school was also opened ft 
Badhar in mzdmat Phul. In Sambat 1939 a N^gri pandit was added 
to the staff at Bawal, and teaching in mathematics also begun there. 
Students first went to the Punjab " University from the State in 1885. 

In 1886 a Gurmukhi teacher was added to the staff of the school at 
Phul and in the ensuing year Gurmukhi schools, under a special super- 
intending officer, were established at Jalal, Jaitu, Pakhu, Bhai Rupa 
and Jahlan in Phul: and at AllrJrarn, Bhalw^n, Salana, Jalan, Tohra- 
Khawara, Birdhanow, Dandrala-Dhindsa and Mangew.il in Amloh t iza- 
mat. A pand t was also added to the Nabha school staff in this 
year, and in i888 it was raised to the status of a high school, its 
students first appearing in the Entrance Examination in 1890. In this 
year also a separate cantonment school was opened, in which English, 
Gurmukhi, Persian and other subjects were taught, its students receiv- 
ing board, clothes and books gratis and a boarding-house being pro- 
vided. In 1893 the Nabha high school was raised to collegiate status, 
and in 1895 four of its students passed the First Arts Examination, 
but in 1898 lack of funds compelled its reduction to a high school. In 
*955 (>898 A.D.) a law lecturer was, however, appointed, and in 195^ 
Sambat (1899 A.D.) a teacher to prepare students for the upper 
subordinate class was added. Thus the State now contains two 
middle schools at Bawal and Chotian, and ten primary schools at 
Amloh, Satana, Dhanaula, Phul, Mandi-Phul, Jaitu, Bhaf-Rupa, Da- 
dahur, Kanti and Kanma open to all castes, but in which fees are 
only levied from^ non-agriculturists, the sons of cultivators being exempt- 
At the capital is the Nabha high school open to all classes of the 
community on payment of the prescribed fefs. Two per cent, is 
deducted from the pay of every civil servant of the State, and if one son attend 
the school no fees are charged ; if two attend, the second pays half the 
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prescribed fees. This school teaches up to the Entrance Examination 
of the Punjab Universityi English, Gurmukhi, Persian and Sanskrit 
being taught. Its staff consists of 15 teachers, including one for 
Mensuration and two for the optional subjects, Arabic and Sanskrit. It 
is managed by a committee of leading officials in the State. Since 1891, 
besides the 4 students who passed the F. A. Examination, 38 have 
passed the Entrance and 89 the Middle School Examinations. Others 
with the aid of stipends have graduated B. A., and qualified in the 
Medical and Thomason Colleges. Bawal school, formerly a maktab 
with a pandit and a Persian master, now has a head master and 
second master also, and this staff, though inadequate, has succeeded 
in qualifying boys for the Middle School Examination. Fees are not 
levied from agriculturist boys. Chotian, three miles from Phul, has 
a staff of five masters. The middle school at Chotian, three miles 
from the town of Phul, is a zaminddri school established in Sambat 
1955. Into this only the sons of agriculturists are admitted with the 
Rija’s sanction. No fees are levied, and the boys are entirely supported 
and lodged in a boarding-house attached to the school, which is 
maintained from the school cess levied with the revenue. This school 
ranks as an anglo-vernacular middle school, but Gurmukhi is also taught 
in it. 


A female teicher of Gurmukhi was appointed to teach girls at Nabha 
in 1949 Sambat (1892 A D.), and she continues to teach uurmukhi and 
Hindi. 

In 1903-04 the expenditure on education was Rs. 10,159-1-6 and the 
number of pupils, who in 1891 had amounted to 396, was 635. 


Section J.— Medical. 


Formerly the State possessed no hospitals, but State hakims were 
entertained and they used to treat the sick, medicines being given 
gratis from the State lassi-khdna, if they were not obtainable from the 
bazars. In Sambat 1937 Ydndni dispensaries were established at the 
capital and the head-quarters of each ntzdmat, each having a hakim, an 
attar or compounder and ajarrdh or blood-letter. Medicines were given free, 

and patients were sometimes given food also. 
In 1947 Sambat (1890 A. D.) English dispen- 
saries were established at Nabha and at each 
nizdmat. A few years later one was estab- 
lished at each thdna, so that there are now in 
all 8 outlying dispensaries, at the places noted 
in the margin. To each of them a hospital 
assistant and compounder are attached. The hospital at the capital is 
called the Lansdowne Hospital as it was built to commemorate the visit 
of Lord Lansdowne, the first Viceroy who visited the State. The building 
comprises a central hall, with two wings, — one for males, the other 
for females. Its staff consists of a superintendent, a hospital assistant, 
a compounder, a dresser and menial establishment. In-patients are dieted 
gratis. There is also a military hospital in the cantonment at Nabha 
in charge of an assistant surgeon, with a hospital assistant, a com- 
pounder and menial staff. All these institutions are under the control 
of the Chief Medical Officer at Nabha. 
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A vaccination staff, consising of a Superintendent, with one vaccinator 
for each thdna, was first appointed in Sambat 1939 (i88.i A.D.). Small-pox 
has been much diminished, but still afflicts the people in nisdmats Phiil 
and Amloh, though it is not very fatal in its effects owing to the general 
healthiness of those tracts. 



CHAPTER IV.-PLACES OF INTEREST. 


— — 

Amloh. 

Amloh is hardly more than a village, but is the head-quarters of the 
Amloh msdmat and tahsfl. . Population (1901) 2,016. It lies in 30° 37' N. 
and E., 18 miles north of Nabha on the road to Khanna. which is 

5 miles to its north. It comprises a baadr which lies bn either side of the 
road, and a mud fort in which are the mzamat offices. The town is 
entered from the south by the pakkd Bhadulthuha Gate. Close to the fort 
lies the old basdr, with some old-fashioned buildings, and in front of it is a 
garden. Amloh is an old place founded in 1763 (Bikramf) after the fall of 
Sirhind. At first a mere village, it became the head-quarters of the 
nizdmat and owes such importance as it has to this fact. It has no 
important trade, but lately the manufacture of iron safes and stools has 
been carried on with success, and these articles form the chief exported 
commodities. There is a sardt, with a school and a post office. 

Bawal. 

Biwal, the head-quarters of the Bawal n'zdmat and tahsll, lies south 
of Nabha in 28°4' N. and 76° 36' E. on the RAjputana-MAlwa line. Popula- 
tion (1901) 5,739. It contains a stone fort, in which some State troops are 
quartered. Close to the fort is the Hasanpur mahalla. The outer part 
of the fort is used for the nizdmat office and treasury, and the police 
station and jail are close by. A street runs from the Bfr Jhabua to 
the fort, and inside the town this street has pakkd shops on each side. It 
leads on up to the Katra bazar, a square surrounded by pakkd shops. 
Thence a street leads to the Moti jhfl, passing through an old bazdr with 
deserted shops. West of the Katra is a gate through which a metalled 
road leads to the railway station. Outside this gate is a pakkd sardt, 
with a State garden. Bawal is a town of an ancient type. Founded 
in 1205 Bikrami by Rao Sainsmal, a Chauhan Rajput of Mandhan, now a 
village in Alwar, it was named by him after Baw^Iia, the got of his 
parohit ; Bhuja, his descendant, greatly enlarged it, and it came to be 
known as Bhuja ka Bawal. The jujars of the town claim descent from 
Bhuja. Eventually it fell into the possession of the Nawabs of Jhajjar and 
thence passed into that of Nabha, Under the Rijas of Nabha the town 
has been extended. The Katra bazar was built in 19^7 Bikrami, and the 
fort, which is still unfinished, was founded in 1932. Other buildings, 
with the garden and sardt tank before mentioned, have all been built 
under the Nabha regime. It contains, however, a mosque built in 96S 
H. in the reign of Akbar, and still in good repair ; also the tombs of 
Hazrat Yusuf Shahid and Mian Ahmad Shah, Darvesh. The challa of 
the Khwaja Main-ud-din Sahib commemorates a visit of Hazrat Muain-ud- 
din, Chishti of Ajmer, and a fair is held here on the 20th of Jamadi-us- 
sani. The trade of the town suffers from competition from Rewarf, 
but is increasing. Grain is exported, but the only other produce consists 
of plums {per) grown on grafted {patwandi) trees, 

DhANAULA. 

Dhanaula town, the head-quarters of the Phul nizdmat and tahsil lies 
40 miles west of Nabha, in 30°i7' N. and 75 ° 58 ' E. Population (1901) 
7,443. It is divided into several agwdrs and contains a masonry fort, 
with four towers. The Pidzim’s court is held in a building erected over 
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its front gates. It contains a broad court-yard, on one side of which are 
the female apartments. East of the fort lies the Qillawala Gate, whence 
run two paved streets, one to the Hadyaiawala, the other to the Hathfwala 
Gate. On either side of these streets are shops. Just inside the Hathf- 
wfila Gate are a pakka sardt, post office, dispensary and police station. 
Outside it is a garden containing a tank and other buildings. Outside 
the town lies the agriculturists’ quarter, divided into the Jaidan, Manan, 
Jhajrian, Bangkhar Musulman and Banehgar Jatan agivirs. The town 
was founded by Sardar Gurdit Singh in 1775 Bikrami, and was the 
capital of the State until Nabha was founded by Raja Hamir Singh. 

Jaitu. 

Jaitu, in the Phul nizdmaf, lies 40 miles east of Pjrozepore, in 
30°26' N. and 74°56' E,, and has a station on the North-Western Railway 
line. It was founded by Jaitu, a Jat of the Sidlm got, to which its land- 
owners belong. The place is intersected by a road, on either side of which 
are shops, but it owes its importance to its grain market, which lies half a 
mile from the village, and to the cattle fair held in the month of Phagan. 
Outside the market is a steam oil-mill. Outside the town is a fort, in 
which is a police station, and dose to it a gurdwdra of the loth Sikh 
Guru. Two miles tJ the north is the spot where Guru Govind Singh 
practised archery and which is still reverenced. 

Nabha Town. 

The town of Nabha lies on the Rdjpura Bhatinda Railway, 32 miles- 
west of Rajpura. It is surrounded by a mud wall 8 feet broad and 18 
feet high. It has 6 gates, Patialawala, Aloharanwala, Doladdfwala, Bauran- 
wala, Mahinswala and Jatanwala named after the adjacent villages. The 
Rajpura-Bhatinda Railway passes by the town, the station being outside 
the Jatanwala Gate. The Bauran wala Gate also communicates with the 
station. The grain market in the town is near the Bauriinwala Gate and 
the cantonment near the Doladdf Gate. Round it and at a short distance 
from the wall runs the chokkar road, metalled with stone, wiih a circum- 
ference of almost four miles. There are fcur State gardens in Nabha. 
One garden inside the town by the Patialawala Gate is called Sham Bagh 
and two outside it are called the Pukhta Bagh and Mubarak Bagh. '1 he 
fourth garden behind the cantonment is called Kothi Bagh. The Nabha 
rdjbdha, which irrigates all these gardens, winds round the town. Four 
of the gates are provided with tanks for the convenience of travellers. 
The town has four sardis besides a pakka sardi near the railway station. 
One street in the town leads to the Mahinswala and Doladdi Gates This 
is crossed in the centre by another street which leads to the Patialawala 
Gate. On either side of it is a pakka bazar with shops of all kinds. At 
the cross-roads is a square with shops on each side, called the Chauk 
bazar frequented by vegetable and sweetmeat-sellers. This is the 
busiest part of the town. The road which leads from the Bauran w 4 Ia 
to the Mahinswala Gate also has shops on either side. The bazar from 
the chauk to Patialawala Gate is a handsome and flourishing one. The 
streets andTanes of the town are clean. The roads and water drains are 
pakka. Ekkds and carts can easily pass through the main streets. In the 
rainy season water collects in the neighbouring depressions, in spite of great 
efforts to prevent it. The low ground of the Paundusar inside the town near 
the PatiAlawala Gate, where a large quantity of rain water used to collect, 
has been filled up at great cost. Drinking wells are numerous and the water 
is pure. In the heart of the town is the fort with a pakkd rampart all round 
and four towers, one on each side. Inside, one part is occupied by the 
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MahalAt Mubirak (Raja’s zendna). On the other side is the Dsort (court, 
yard) Khds and Diwdn-i- A m, all the offices of the capital and a small garden, 
behind which is the State stable. Near the gate of the fort is the police 
station. In the Sham tJagh are the marble tombs of former Rajas. Immedi- 
ately behind the fort is the school, which has a spacious hall with rooms on 
either side. Next to it is a park, with office of the Bakhshi Khdna- The 
upper rooms of Bakhski Khdna accommodate guests from other States. 
The Lansdowne hospital and post office are near the Bauranwala Gate. 
The buildings worth mention outside the town are near the Patialdwala 
Gate. The Pukbta Bdgh is surrounded by a pahkd wall within which 
are the State gardens and the palaces of the Rdja and the Tikka Sahib, 
with a separate building for the ladies of their families. His Highness’ 
court is also held here. The Mubarak Bagh is close by. In it is a 
spacious building, called “ Elgin House/’ reserved for the accommodation 
of distinguished visitors. 

PHUL, 

The town of Phdl, the head -quarters of the Phdl nizdmai and tahsfl’ 
lies 5 miles north of Mahrdj in 3o°2o' N. and 75°9' E. Population (1901) 
4,964. It is regularly built and divided into 8 agwdrs. Its wall is 
octagonal, studded with pahkd gateways, and encloses a masonry fort. 
The original buildings of Chaudhti Phdl, with their hearths, still exist in 
the fort. In the centre, besides the female apartments, is a building 
called Kothi ’Am. Facing the fort is the dispensary in a square which is 
surrounded by shops. The town has a local reputation for making opium 
of the best quality. It contains a Munsiff's court. Outside it is a tank. The 
grain market is at RAmpur station, 3 miles from Phdl itself, on the Rijpura-- 
Btiatinda line, which is connected with Phdl by a metalled road. Phdl 
was founded by Chaudkri Phul in Bikrami and then passed into the 
possession of Tilok Singh. There is a vernacular middle school in Phdl 
and an anglo-vernacular middle school at Chotidn some two miles from 
Phdl itself. The town has also a garden. Outside the town is the tomb 
or samddh of Chaudkri Phdl. 
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